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I.W. Harper Bottled in Bond or mellow Gold Medal Bourbon. 
In handsome Gift Decanters and festive holiday wraps ( with 
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“Daring Бе үш Шотты His (eae pipe tobacco? 
The most exciting men I know are smoking it!” 


“Masterpiece pipe tobacco is so man-of-the-world,” says Eva Gabor. “And so 
masculine!” Now, in one master blend, the five great pipe tobaccos of the 
world — Latakia, Perique, Virginia, Turkish, Burley. Discover Masterpiece! 


Twin-Seal Humidor, 16 oz., or Roll-up Polyrama? pouch imported from Denmark, 2 oz. Ë 
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PLAY BILL 222% = «79 knows, is a lucky 
number, and our eleventh year of publica- 
tion found Dame Fortune smiling broadly. In 1964, PLAYBOY 
me the largestselling men's magazine of all time; and, in- 
deed, our growth in the last few years has been nothing short 
of phenomenal. rrAyBoY took six years to reach the million 
circulation and less than four to double that figure. 


tion rose over a h alf it was well on 
its way to three million—a nice round number that our sales 
seers confidently predict we will hit early this year. We must 
confess we're not certain as to exactly why PLAYBOY has en- 
joved this unprecedented increase іп populitrity—and it is 
unprecedented in that there has never been such a rapid, un- 
forced circulation rise for such a prestige-priced publicatio 
but we suspect that there are several factors involved. The ba- 
bies of the War and postWar population explosion have 
grown into young айий, a group with whom PLAYBOY rates 
first chair. And we like to think that FLAynoy itself has grown, 
too—into a more sophisticated, more entertaining publica 
than ever before. On this, rLayuoy's cleventh birthday, 
pledge ourself to make it even better in the years ahead. 
Each. year, pt aYñov's editors cudgel their bi id recap 
the past 12 months’ stories and articles to make the ІШІН 
decisions that determine which of our contributors will receive 
our annual awards of SI000 each—a t ible token 
of our recognition that we owe much of our success to Ше ex- 
cellence of their work. Previously, the rravnov awards were 
limited to two categories: fiction and nonfiction. This year, а 
third $1000 award was established in recognition of the w 
ers of humor and satire, Here's how the vor 4 choice 
among an embarrassment of riches—worked out. The fiction 
award eliminations were narrowed down to two stories and 
there our editors were deadlocked, with Romain багу» суоса- 
live, sensiti Bit of a Dreamer, A Bit of a Fool (March) 
nd Irwin Shaw's roisterously picaresque Once, in Aleppo 
(December) receiving an equal number of votes in several ses- 
sions of balloting. The tie was resolved in the happiest way 


we 


for all the partisan voters, and for the authors, too: Gary and 
Shaw will each get a $1000 award, Close runners-up were Ray 
Bradbury's broodingly Oedipal Halloween horror tale, 


Heavy Sct (October), Bernard Wolfe's leucr-perfect exchange 
of correspondence between а brace of Hollywood types, Sue 
Me Rich (October), and Philip Roth's probing account of a 
Manhattan marriage-on-therocks, An Actors Life for Me 
(January). There was also an abundance of prime candidate 
for top honors in nonfiction. Judged nonpareil was John 
Clellon Holmes’ perceptive analysisin-depth of the current 
sexual upheaval, Revolution Below the Belt (August). Close 


NABOKOV 


FEIFFER TYNAN 


runners-up were Paul Goodman's tilt with America’s mass- 
education mania. The Deadly Halls of Ivy (September), The 
Pious Pornographers Revisited (September, October) by Wil 
liam Iversen, and Kenneth Tynan's wickedly uproarious a 
count of a meeting-at-thesummit between Ernest Hemingway 
and Tennessee Williams, Papa and the Playwright (May). 
Dan Greenburg’s primer on universal Momism-made- 
How to Be a Jewish Mother (September), was deemed 196 
winner in our new award category of humor and satire. Hard 
on its comedic heels were Jean Shepherd's mirthful memoir of 
an Indiana childhood, Hairy Gertz and the 47 Crappies 
(June), and Bill Iversen’s Dick n tour de farce, The 
Christmas Carol Caper (December). 

Leading off our Eleventh Auniversary-Holiday Issue’s stai 
cast contents is Part 1 of Vladimir Nabokov's The Бус. A m. 
jor work of shimmering imagery, whose protagonist weaves 
back and forth between the worlds of fantasy and reality, The 
Eye first appeared in Russian in an émigré review; it has been 
translated by Nabokov's son, Dmit ion with 
the author—who made substantial revisions in the process. We 
are proud to be its first publisher h. The Russian t 
ue, Vladimir Nabokov tells u 'Soglyadatay, which 
means ‘spy’ and rhymes with ‘dirt eye" Illustrating The Eye 
is a hypnotically haunting painting by Robert Andrew Park- 
er. who has just had a one-man show at the World House 
Galleries in Manhattan. Parker, whose work hangs in the Mu- 
scum of Modern Art and the Whitney Museum, lives in the 
back country Carmel, New York, where he deserts his c; 
sel on occasion for grouse hunting and fishing. 

On hand for the holidays is a lustrous array of new fiction. 
Man vs. machine—the theme of Arthur С. Clarke's chilling 
sci-fi scare! Jor Frankenstein—should be taken with 
very few gr сіп view of the omniscience Clarke has 
shown in the past anent future scientific events. Recognized 
as the creator of the communication-satellite idea (a concept 
he put forth way back in 1945), Clarke is currently at work on 
а sofar secret project involving a novel and а movie. 
Jack Kerouac, author of this month's fictionalized slice out 
of his life, Good Blonde, is presently engaged in a ruminative, 
juice-restoring hiatus in his writing career—not unlike the pe- 
riod that supplied the background material for his On the 
Road and The Dharma Bums. He is walking the Flor 
beaches, plotting ош а new novel. 

One of P. G. Wodehouse's most happil 
finds himself m of circumstance in Bingo Bans the 
Bomb. Bingo's creator, who at 83 has not yet banned hard 
work, has a Blandings Castle novel scheduled for a 1965 de- 
but, is in the midst of compiling a book of short stories to be 
published in 1966 

‘The surrcalistically distur 
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hapless characters 


ing story Tea Party introduces 
bsurd, Harold Pinter, to these 
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pages. Pinter, who studied acting at Bri 
moved to the other side of the proscenium in 1959 to become 
one of England's most renowned Angry Young Men. His play 
The Caretaker was a Broadway hit, received critical acclaim 
when transferred to the screen as The Guest. 

In this inaugural month, when clection ardors have cooled 
to a point somewhere near objectivity, Budd Schulbergs Po- 
litical Conventions as Showbiz cxamines the uniquely Ameri- 
can pageant that produces Presidential candidates. Schulberg, 
a Hollywood expatriate for over 25 years, now divides his 
time between Cinema City and Mexico, where he is worl 
On a novel and putting together a collection of short storie: 

Terry Southern, whose moviesover-novels thesis in Seeing 
Is Believing is acerbically argued, is currently converting into 
filmscript his co-authored best seller, Candy, which Frank (Da- 
vid and Lisa) Perry will direct and coproduce with Southern 
Dr. Strangelove's co-author recently finished coproducing Eve. 
lyn Waugh's The Loved One. With all that co-ing behind 
him, the next project on the Southern horizon is an adapta- 
tion for the screen of his satiric novel The Magic Christian, 

When rrAvsox interviewer Alex Haley was finally able to 


% Royal Academy, 


sit back and gaze through the filtering distances of time at his 
subject—Nobel Prize-winner Dr. Martin Luther King—he re 
lized just how little in the way of physical impressions of 


King he had carried away with him from the interview. A re- 
markably self-effacing man whose life has been completely de- 
voted to the cause of racial equality, Dr. King can call almost 
no time his own; a walk from his church to his office—a dis 
tance of about three city blocks—often takes an hour and a 
half; people pour out onto the street to greet him and to talk 
to him. All the more reason for our very great pride in 
presenting the longest and—by his fellow workers’ own reck- 
oning—best interview Nobel laureate King has ever granted, 
Bradbury, whose Pandemonium Theater recently 

opened in Los Angeles, wrote Remembrances of Things Fu- 
ture because “I have heard a lot of talk about national pur 
pose for years now and have fretted over it, for I have always 
felt our new national purpose lay right under our noses— 
space travel, which would engage the new generation with 
fresh idealism, sorely needed now, more than ever before. 

Bennett Cerf, perpetrator of Wag Dogs Tales, a punnishing 
attempt to trace the history of his favorite form of humor, 
finds time between duties as president of Random House, di 
rector for Bantam Books and MGM, lecturer and panelist on 
What's My Line? to author and cdit an impressive number of 
books. Betwixt ventures, the publishing pundit champions 
those words which Cerf a dual purpos 

Woody Allen, the owlish comic whose rise to fame we salut- 
ed in On the Scene (vtaywoy, December 1963), delineates in 

d detail his unsuccessful campaign against the me- 

chanical aspects of modern-day life in My War with the Ma- 
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chines. Woody to his bed of neuroses 
s he stars 
Schneider) in What's Neu 
one Woody Allen. 

Aficionado Kenneth Tynan's Beatle in the Bull Ring un- 
veils for PLAYBOY readers the current corrida picture in Spain, 
focuses on El Cordobés, the first hip matador. Tynan, who 
knows his toreros (he has a book Bull Fever to his credit), re- 
cently rejoined London's Observer as film critic. 

Sir Julian Huxley, perhaps the world’s most distinguished 
writer-biologist, puis forth in The Age of Overbreed an car- 
nest and urgent plea for a rational approach to the popu 
tion explosion, a subject which has interested him since 1927 
(he won the Lasker Award for his work in that area). Sir Jul- 
ап was Director General of Unesco from 1947 to 1948, has 
taught in England, Canada and the United States, won the 
Royal Society's Darwin Medal in 1956. 

Other January attractions: Shel Silverstein once more don- 
ning the guise of 1015 tormentor and mentor in Uncle Shel- 
уз Kiddie Comer. a child's garden of verses filled with 
Venus-flytraps; Great Books founder Dr. Mortimer Adler's 
iconoclastic reactions to some of the world's most illustrious 
tomes іп The NotSo-Classic Classics; Jed Harris, longtime 
Broadway majordomo, recalling a Guys and Dolls type asso- 
ciate in Joe: William Saroyan taking a lighthearted crack at 
the literary Johnny-come-latelies in Р Don't Get It; Peter U: 
tinov romping through 4 Hypothetical History of Harems 
Ustinov and his undraped crew were shot by PLaveoy lens- 
man Mario Casilli, shown above at the door of our Leicable 
new West Coast photographic digs, Playboy Studio West, 
the handsome, justopened Playboy Building on Hollywood's 
Sunset Boulevard. 

Also in this issue, гі.лушоу% Contributing Edito 
and Finance, J. Paul Getty zeros 
of executive headaches i 


now tu 
along with Peter O'Toole, Peter Sellers and Romy 


g Europe 


, Pussycat?, a film from the pen of 


Business 
y n on one ol the major causes 
п The Psychology of Sound Personnel 
Management; Food and Drink Editor Thomas Mario and 
Fashion Director Robert L. en combine their gustatorial 
and sartorial talents to produce a black-tie extra’ aganza, The 
Progressive Dinner Party: and The Playboy Philosophy ойет» 
Part П of а round-table discussion by Editor-Publisher Hugh 
M. Hefner, a pries, a minister and a rabbi on America’s sex 
ual revolution, 

On hand, too, is Playboy's Playmate Review, a retrospective 
look at the dozen gatefold girls of this past year; рьАүвоуз 
own Little Annie Fanny; our annual Retroactive New Year's 
Resolutions; a panoply of last-minute Christmas gifts: Part H 
of Jules Feifler's Hostileman; another batch of Teevee Jeebies; 
Don Addis’ Symbolic Sex and January's splendiferous Pla: 
mate, Sally Duberson. In sum, a sumptuous issue which we 
hope will prove a happy augury that “the best is yet to be.” 
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These are the new Canadian Club 
Christmas packages. 


Aren't they beautiful? 


Don't get the wrong idea. 

We aren't suggesting that you buy 
our whisky just because it comes in 
elegant gift packages. 

'The main reason to buy it is that 
your friends are sure to like it. 

(Surveys show it's the whisky men 
prefer as а gift—by better than two 
to one over any other brand.) 


But once you've decided to give it, 
free gift-wraps are important. 

Which is why we've done our best 
to package Canadian Club exactly the 
way you would if you were doing it 
yourself. 

We've used expensive foil, in four 
original designs— featuring many of 
the world-famous restaurants where 


Canadian Club is “The Best In The 
House”. 

We've used lots of gay ribbon. And 
we've made the bows by hand. 

Next time you're at your favorite 
package store, tell the man you want 
a case of the world’s most wanted gift 
whisky. 

It’s gift-wrapped at no extra cost. 
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and odd jackets. Each color is a mingling of colors. 
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Stretch knit of shaggy Hi-Bulk Orlon® acrylic and nylon in 4 x 2 rib.20 heathery tones. One size fits all. Only $1.50 a pair. 
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if you begin your membership by purchasing any one of th 
records, and agree to buy as few as six additional ions 
in the next 12 "months, from the more than 1000 to be offered 
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FREE 
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As our mth Anniversary Gift to you, 
we will Include. this record rack 
FREE. You'll find it extremely use- 


ful. for this compact, brass finished 


rack adjusts to your specific needs (= 
\, Holds from one to sixty records 
7-22 securely, Folds fiat when not їп use. 


IT'S COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB'S 10th ANNIVERSARY 
and we're celebrating with our best offer ever! As a 
new member, you get ANY SIX of these hit albums — 
FREE! And as pur 10th Anniversary Gift to you, you'll 
also receive an adjustable record rack FREE! 

Simply write in the numbers of the SIX records 
you wish to receive FREE on the postage-paid card 
Provided. Then choose another record 45 your first 
selection, for which you will be billed only $3.98. 
(regular high-fidelity) or 54.98 (stereo). In short, you 
Will receive Seven records for the price cf one! 

Be sure tc indicate whether ycu want your seven 

records (and ali future selections) in reguiar high- 
fidelity or stereo. Also indicate the type of music іп 
which you are mainly interested: Classical; Listening. 
and Dancing: Broadway, Movies and Musical Come: 
dies; Country and Western; Teen Hits; Jazz. 
HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club's 
staff of music experts selects outstanding records 
from every field of music. These selections are fully 
described in the Club Magazine, which you receive 
free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for the field 
of music in which you are mainly interested, or take 
any of the wide variety of other records offered, or 
take NO record in any particular month. 

Your only membership obligation is io purchase 
Six additional records from over 1000 to be offered 
їп the Club Magazine during the coming 12 months, 
You may discontinue membership at any time 
thereatter. |! you continue, you need buy only four 
records a year te remain a member in goed standing, 
FREE RECOROS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you do wish to 
continue alter fultilling your enrollment agreement, 
you will receive — FREE — reccrd of your choice 
for every two additional selections you buy. 

The records уси want аге mailed and billed to you 
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Knowledgeable people buy Imperial 
for holiday entertaining 
- and they buy it by the case. 


Whiskey by Hiram Walker. Gift wrapped at no extra charge. 
BLENDED WHISKEY - BE PROOF - 30%, SIRAICHT WHISKEYS - 2095 CRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEBRIA, ILL. 
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DEAR PLAYBOY 


E ADDRESS PLAYBOY MAGAZINE * 232 E. OHIO sr, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


“REVISITED” REVISITED 

Kudos indeed to author William Iver- 
sen and his brilliantly funny duo, The 
Pious Pornographers Revisited (era vnov, 
September, October). Ма 
distastefully written sexual episodes as 
palatable fare for the emancipated 
housewife is certainly indicative of the 
hypocrisy rampant today regarding sex 

Asa Dane 1 find it very hard to өсе why 
Cosmopolitan, et al., should hide behind 
such sugary façades. Never having read 
any of the magazines in question, I must 
admit that I seem to be missing out on a 
lot of delightful fiction. But then again, 
1 might have become hooked for life and 
never discovered PLAYBOY. 

I should hope, though, that as more 


querading such 


women discover your magazine, Red- 
book 


the respected position held by Sears, 


d its cohorts will be relegated to 


Roebuck catalogs—that of necessary out- 
house equipment. 
Steen Johansen 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


As the author of the Cosmopolitan 
novel The Gimlet Affair, 1 was delight- 
ed to find myself in your slick and lucra- 
tive pages, even though I remained 
anonymous and was smuggled trough 
the back door by William Iversen. 1 am 
rarely so near the mint, But I am not, 


whatever Mr. Iversen may imply, pious. 
Fletcher Flora 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


I'm still not sure of William Iversen’s 
stand on pornography for ladies. Does 
he think we shouldn't have it or don't 
need iè Was he making fun of us for 
our "sheer pleasure just to get a vicar- 
ious hand between а man’s legs without 
having to visit the medical department 
and feign clinical interest in ailing pros 
tate glands and low sperm counts"? 
Vivie 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Tuersen believes in equal rights jor 
women. 


e Holmes 


Your Pious Pornographers makes ше 
sick. Not the quotes, but the title. You 
set out to prove in the Philosophy that 
»rAYBOY is not pornography and did so. 


Then you set yourself up as the critic 
you deplored by publishing Pious Por- 
nographers. So now you аге the censor. 
You are saying, “We're not dirty, those 
guys are. Quit picking on us, go pick 
on them, they're the dirty ones.” 
William С. Hardesty 
Corona del Mar, California 
You've missed the point, Bill. It’s not 
that we have anything against what the 
women's magazines publish; it’s the pho- 
пу holier-than-thou façade behind which 
they operate that irks us. As Iversen says, 
early in Part I of “The Pious Pornogra- 
phers Revisited,” the women’s journals 
are both more “tasteless” and тоте 
“sanctimonious” than ever. 


CLAY COURT 

Just a word to say how much I liked 
that interview with Cassius Clay in Ше 
October issue. Though it’s in another 
category, it can take its place beside the 
one with Bertrand Russell—one of your 
best. 

If all that Clay says about himself is 
true, he’s really a smart guy. | sure 
wouldn't want him buggin’ me! That 
last line, "Aint never been no nothing 
like me,” is a gem. I'm writing it on my 
wall. 


Henry Miller 


Pacific Palisades, California 


sius Clay's comments on the Con- 
stitution are absolutely correct. When 
the suggestion was first made that he be 
deprived of his title because of his reli- 
gion, the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee wrote a strong protest to the 
N. B. А. and gave it out as a release to the 
press. The idea that any man should be 
deprived of a title he has won fairly be- 
ious beliefs, or lack of 
them, is so outrageous that we should all 


cause of his re 


be thankful for Mr. Clay's position and 
his triumph. 

Clark Foreman, Director. 
nergency Civil Liberties Committee 
New York, New York 


Cassius Clay reveals himself to be 
clever and completely unscrupulous. His 
deliberate plan to defeat Liston dishon- 
estly—by deceit, by needling, by turning 
his neighbors against him and creating a 
white backlash—is a glaring example of 
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the common North American attitude: 
Any tactic is OK as long as it works Tor. 
me. That, along with greed, too easy li 
ing and unwillingness to become "in- 
volved,” is what is making this continent 
decadent at a frighteningly rapid rate. 
Paul A. Gardner 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Let's ask ourselves, has Cassius Clay 
acted іп any way like a world champion? 
The answer is that he does not have the 
respect of any element of decent society. 
We all know that he is nothing but a 
Joudmouthed braggart who is so repulsive 
one can hardly react fast enough to turn 
him off TV. He is sickening to the 
average man in the street. The real 
champions of the past were gentleme 
in every way; reserved, dignified, charm- 

g all, always upheld the 
ideals of true sportsmanship- 

The decline of boxing actually began 
when the Negro was allowed to enter 
the ring. The real boxing greats of the 
past would not lower themselves to fight 
with an animal just out of the jungle. 
No one in rhose ever dreamed our 
children would live to “look up” to a 
black, so-called “champ.” Once the Ne; 
allowed imo the same ring with the 

nevitable th i 


, who, abos 


most all black. The Negro race has an 
average arm length several inches longer 
than that of the white races. Their skulls 
a quarter of an inch thicker than 
that of white men. The Negro brain 
weighs several ounces less than the white 
This gave the Negro racial su- 
periority in the fight game. They can 
often take a beating in the head that 
would kill a normal white fighter. 

It is too late now to bring segregation 
back to professional boxing. The Negro 
has so debased this formerly great sport 
that it should now be abandoned. The 
specter of Negro criminals and mental 
misfits pretending to be world champs 
has dropped boxing to its lowest depths 

огу. Let's outlaw professional box- 

ing and put the likes of obnoxious punks 

like Cassius Clay back in their place: 

that is, carrying out the garbage, scrub- 

bing floors, picking cotton, etc. 

Dr. Edward R. Fields, 
Information Director 

National States’ Rights Party 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Thanks for the “information,” doctor. 
It’s always a pleasure to get an objective, 
sientie approach to such matters as 
boxing, race and cotton picking. You 
remind us of those who preached the 
Nazi “master race" theory 25 years ago 
and, you may recall, crowed loudly about 
Aryan “superiority” when Мах Schmel- 
ing upset Joe Louis; then, after Louis 
promptly floored Schmeling іт а one- 
round. return match, explained that no 


man's 


white athlete could compete with а 
“jungle beast.” To your “facts” we'd like 
to add a few that are historically and 
scientifically accurate: 

The decline of boxing began with the 
entry of television, not of the Negro, into 
the ring. Boxing, in fact, is one of the 
few sports wherein (except in the hard- 
core South) racial barriers have been 
virtually nonexistent. Jack Johnson, a 
Negro, held the heavyweight crown from 
1908 to 1915—ushering in not boxing'« 
demise, but its golden age. 

Your statements that the Negyo's skull 
is thicker and his brain lighter than the 
Caucasian's are, according to every тс- 
liable anatomical and anthropological 
source, false. Incidentally, апу implica- 
tion that a smaller brain means a small. 
er intelligence is also mistaken. There is 
no correlation between the size of a 
man's brain and his intelligence. 

While Negroes, taken as a statistical 
group, do haue slightly longer атт» and 
shorter bodies than Caucasians, such а 
statistical difference is meaningless in a 
discussion of individuals. Rocky Mur- 
ciano, for example, had the shortest 
reach of any modern heavyweight сћатр 
—and never lost a fight. 

To quote Dr. Martin Luther King, 
whose “Playboy Interview" appears else- 
where in this issue: “The American 
Anthropological Association has unani 
mously adopted a resolution repudiating 
statements that Negroes are biologically, 
in innate menial ability or in any other 
way, inferior to whites. The collective 
weight and authority of world scientists 
are embodied in a Unesco report on 
races which flatly refutes the theory of 
inmate superiorily among any ethnic 


group.” 


JN BLASTS 

Your Little Annie Fanny feature in 
the October 1964 issue of PLavnoy has 
many unfair antigun implications. And 
the generalizations made about guns in 
this ca series are without basi 

Recently, much has been proposed 
that is antigun. Most of it would deprive 
the honest citizen of his right to own 
firearms. The criminal never 
have any trouble getting his hands on 
ny kinds of weapons. New York State 
is the prime example of quite strict 
antigun laws: yet criminals there seem to 
have ready access to weapons, Guns are 
inanimate— just as are automobiles. They 
are only as dangerous as their users 
Thomas B. Rentschler 
Hamilton, Ohio 


too! 


seems to 


We wish to commend you on Octo- 
her's Little Annie Fanny. As you know, 
our Communist timetable calls for the 
confiscation of all firearms in 1966 if we 
are to succeed in taking over the United 
States by 1972. But, unless we can get 
the American people to legislate more 
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1084. Hi 
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Just drop the end of the tape over this reel, start 
your recorder, and watch il thread itself! Unique 
Scotch* process automatically threads up tape of 
any thickness, releases freely on rewind. 
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WAY TO BUILD ASTEREO TAPE LIBRARY 


IF YOU ARE ONE OF THE FORTUNATE PEOPLE 
who own 4-track stereo tape playback equip- 
ment, you know the thrill of the near-perfect 
fidelity, the unsurpassed sound of tape, Now 
you have an exceptional opportunity to bi 
an outstanding collection of superb stereo 
tapes at great savings through the most 
generous offer ever made ty the Columbia 
Stereo Tape Club! 

By joining new you may have ANY FOUR of 
the magnificently recorded 4-track stereo 
tapes described here — sold regularly by the 
Club for up to $37.80 — for only $5.98! 

Т0 RECEIVE YOUR 4 PRE-RECOROED STEREO 
TAPES FOR ONLY $5.86 — simply fill in and 
mail the coupon today. Be sure to indicate 
which Club Division best suits your musical 
taste: Classical or Popular. 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the 
Club's staff of music experts chooses out- 
standing selections for both Divisions, These. 
selections are described in the entertaining 
and informative Club Magazine, which you 
receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for 
your Division . . . or take any of the wide 
variety of tapes offered in the Magazine to 
members of both Divisions . . . or take no 
llar month, 


Your only membership obligation is to pur- 
chase 5 tapes from the more than 150 lo be 
offered in the coming 12 months. There- 
after, you have no further obligation to buy 
any additional tapes . . . and you may dis- 
continue your membership at any time. 
FREE TAPES GIVEN REGULARLY. If you wish 
{о continue as а member after purchasing 
five tapes you will receive — FREE — a 
4trock stereo tape of your choice for every 
wo additional tapes you buy. 

The tapes you want are mailed and billed 
to you at the regular Club price of 9755 
(occasional Original Cast recordings some- 
hat higher), plus a small mailing and han- 
dling charge. 

SEND NO MONEY — Just mail the coupon to- 
day to receive your four pre-recorded 4-track 
stereo tapes — ALL FOUR for only $5.98! 


IMPORTANT NOTE: АП tapes offered by 
the Club must be played on 4-track 
stereo play-back equipment. If your tape 
recorder does not play 4-track stereo 


tapes you may be able to convert it sim- 
ply and economically. See your local 
service dealer for complete details. 


COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB, Dept.432-5| SEND ME 
Terre Наше, Indiana THESE FOUR 
Т accept your ересіпі offer and have written TAPES 

in the boxes at the right the numbers of the k 

@ tance I would like to receive for 5598. plus іп numbers 
a small mailing and handling charge. Y will below) 


Riso receive my self-threncing reel — FREE! 
ата! me in the following Divislon of the 


ПП CLASSICAL L] POPULAR 


I understand thet I may select tapes from 
either Division. I agree to purchase five 
selections from the more than 150 to be 
Offered in the coming 12 months, at the ree- 
ular Club price plus a small mailing end 


is 


handling charge. ‘Thereafter, if E decide to 
continue my membership. I am to receive 
R Atrask, pre-recorded tape of my choice 
FREE for every two additional selections 1 
accept, 


бое... 
his offer is availeble only within 
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mecorda Distribution Corp., 1005. 
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restrictive ws t0 stop the sell 
surplus pistols and mail-order rifles. we 
will never be able to do it. 

The most foolish mistake we could 
possibly make would be to allow the sub- 
ject races to possess arms. History shows 
that all conquerors who have allowed 
their subject races to carry arms have 
prepared their own downfall by so 
doing. 


ag of 


Kirbis Pearlmutter 
Omaha, Nebraska 


FISH STORY 

T have read with considerable interest 
Mr. Vance Bourjaily's article Rainbows 
in a Bucket in the October 
PLavwoy. Mr. Bourjaily has either done 
fine job of researching for this article 
or is a very dedicated fisherman. I suspect 
that both are true. It is one of the best 
articles on the development of a trout 
fisherman that 1 have ever read. АП 
fishermen have at one time or another 
stood in awe of the local expert who 
seemingly never fails to have a good day 
on the stream. Most fishermen who con- 
tinue to develop their angling skill 
eventually find that what works for the 
expert may not always work for the less 
experienced. As a result, they develop 
certain techniques of their own which 
тау one day earn for them the title 
of “expert 

This nation was once blesed with 
clean and beautiful trout streams that 
supported large populations of native 
trout. Logging, mining, erosion and 
stream pollution have greatly reduced 
trout habitat. During the same. period, 
the human population increased tremen- 
dously, with the number of fishermen 
increasing even faster. This has brought 
about a situation of an increased dc- 
mand for a decreasing resource. 

Whether Mr. Bourjaily likes it or not 
—and few of us do—qature is no longer 
able to cope with the increased fishi 
pressure, and hatchery fish must be used 
to fill the gap. The proportion of wild 
fish in the catch is now probably less 
than 20 percent. Artificially reared fish 
аге providing most of the пош fishing. 

The problem becomes one of improv- 
ing the quality of these fish so they will 
be as much like their wild brethren as 
possible. In recent years, fish propagation 
has made great strides in this direction. 
Ihe Fish and Wildlife Service recently 
dedicated a Fish Genetics Laboratory 
near Beulah, Wyoming, where con- 
trolled breeding is expected to develop 
strains of trout that the character- 
istics that anglers want in their fish, For 
a hard-fished stream this might mean a 
strain of trout that will be more wary. 
In other areas, fish that are easy to catch 
might be the answe 

Fishermen used to complain about the 
liver taste in hatchery пош, but liver 

id other livestock by-products have 
been largely replaced as a trout food by 


issue of 


dry pellets, There are few anglers today 
who can distinguish between the taste of 
а modern hatchery fish and a wild trout. 
Through nutritional studies for hatchery 
fish, trout in excess of ten pounds can 
now be reared in three years, 
Hatcheries are not the cure-all for the 

trout problems in this country, but rather 
another and very valuable tool for the 
professional fishery manager. With in- 
creased future demands for water re 
sources as well as for fish, hatehery-reared 
trout must be used wisely to provide the 
greatest possible sport lor Americas 
anglers. 

Clarence Е. Pautzke, Commissioner 

United States Department 

of the Interior 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
Washington, D. C. 


BONES OF CONTENTION 

I have been a LaYmOY reader for 
long time. Over the years І have seen 
several cartoons and one puppet show 
ridiculing or making sport of the 
Claus “image,” which may have been in 
good fun or in the interests of ribaldry. 
The recent єйоп by Gahan Wilson 
(rLavuoy, October 1964). however, is one 
of the most repulsive and grotesque ex- 
amples of modern “sick” humor 1 have 
ever seen. It does not take ап ultracon- 
servative moralist or a squeamish ment 
ity to be offended at what was probably a 
gross oversight by your cartoon editor in 
allowing the inclusion of this pictorial 
puwescence into your otherwise fine 
magazine. 


Michael 5. Kappy 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Granted that really original new Santa 
Claus jokes are at a premium, what 
makes Gahan Wilson think there is any- 
thing humorous about a partly decom- 
posed body gruesomely depicted in а 
cartoon? Shame on you, Sick, sick. 

Jack Diether 

New York, New York 


Well, guys, we think you're old 
enough for some straight-jrom-the- 


shoulder tali 
Claus. 


You sec, there is no Santa. 


BUNDLE FROM BRITAIN 
Boy, vou really gave your readers 
something to crow about in the October 
issue. If Playmate Rosemarie Hillcrest is 
Britain's payment on her War debi, lets 
mark it paid in full. 
Buzz Shorb 
Derwood, Maryland 


CLASS CONSCIOUS 

Paul Goodman's The Deadh 
Шу in your September 1964 issue 
wonderful. Havi survived three vears 
of insufferable required courses, 1 think 
if Thad more than one more year of 
academic servitude to endure 1 would 
perish. Although some of his ideas for 
correcting these prehistoric methods are 
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80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF: FLS. (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD, CONN. 
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HERE'S THE SMIRNOFF—WHERE'S THE PARTY? 


What can Smirnoff do for your party? Any- 
thing you like! Ws dryer in a Martini. Smoother 
on-the-rocks. Makes delicious Screwdrivers or 
marvelous Marys. And nothing else mixes so б 


perfectly in a party punch. 


clear vodka that’s fillered through 14.000 Ibs. 
of activated charcoal. You owe it to your guests. 


9 


Always ask for mirn It leaves you breathless? 
VODKA 


Whatever you make, 
be sure to make it with Smirnoff, the crystal- 
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PLAYBOY 


Almost 
anything 


tastes 
better 
with 


Angostura 


— 


Meat Balls Electra 

Таке any old non-conductive meat. 
ball recipe...dash in a teaspoonful 
of Angostura for each pound of 
meat and watch the sparks fly! 
Angostura also makes ordinary 
hamburgers think they're steaks. 
So will you. 


= 


On-the-Rocks, Roger! 

Gin, whiskey, vodka ог rum— 
Angostura elevates the character 
and properties of your favorite 
spirits served On-the-Rocks. .. 
raise high the root beer, bartender! 


as 


Sans Souci Salad Dressing 
Blend a half pint of sour cream 
with a little salt, sugar, herb | 
vinegar, some minced sweet onion, 
and six or seven dashes of Angostura 
aromatic bitters, Spill over chilled 
green salad and serve, Superb! 


<= 
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Tt isn't a Manhattan 
without Angostura 

It's the Angostura that makes a 
Manhattan taste like a Manhattan. 
(The whiskey, vermouth and 
cherry merely go along for the fun.) 


The four recipes above are only to whet your appetite. For the 
whole story of what Angostura does for food and drink, send 

for your free copies of The Professional Mixing Guide (256 great 
drinks) and The Angostura Cook Book (48 delectable pages). 
Write: Angostura, Dept. P, Elmhurst, N. Y. 11373. 


© The Angostura-Wuppermann Corp. 1964 


radical, I think most students would find 
ihem a refreshing change. 
Spencer Holland 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, New Jersey. 


I want to commend Mr. Paul Good- 
man for writing such a perceptive article 
concerning mass education. The Deadly 
Halls of Tuy has only reaffirmed many of 
my own views on the subject. 

I do feel, however, that Mr. Goodman 
places too much emphasis on the 
influence of “corporation” on our uni- 
yersities. One of the major causes of this 
ss regimentation and "uncducation" 
is the general public, which refuses to 
permit the universities to become mar- 
ket places of ideas in a ludicrous attempt 
to protect “our children” from subver- 
sive and immoral teachings. 

This "overprotection" creates fear 
within the academic community and 
ids to the stifling of individual incen- 
Inane courses and 2 poor faculty 
a most unfavorable student body 
ionship. The removal of this outside 
interference would greatly alleviate 
these problems and thus the quality and 
scope of our universities would be great- 
ly improved. The removal of “inside 
meddling” by publicity-minded, humble 
and cowardly bureaucratic administra- 
4 definitely insure the solu- 
d eliminate many of these 
problems with which our universities are 
confronted. 

Over 100 years ago the United States 
liberated the Negro slaves; the time has 
now come for America to set free her 
present slaves—the educators and their 
students. Only through a true intellec- 
tual freedom can America achieve the 
greatness that she expects from our Iead- 
ing universities. 

В. M. Klekner, Executive Director 
Association of Home Study Schools 
Sherman Oaks, California 


Congratulations to Goodman. Hi: 
ticle The Deadly Halls oj Ivy provides 
excellent material for ebbing away a stu- 
dents displeasures. Its refreshing to 
know that someone. fecls the w: 
about today's educational setup. 

Tis not that students cannot “ima 
alternatives, any other ways of growing 
up" than in school, as Mr. Goodman 
stated in his closing paragraph. We are 
the victims, not the proponen 
ciety's ball park, we just play the game 
or suffer the consequences. 

C.J. Freeman 
Boulder, Colorado 


MOM'S THE WORD 

How to Be a Jewish Mother is the 
funniest thing I've read in a long timc. 
You should have Allan Sherman set it to 
music. 


Frederic B. M. Holly 
Durham, North Carolina 


The Dan Greenburg exposé of Jewish 


motherhood (PLAYnov, September 1964) 
should not go unlauded. Without doubt 
it added to the noted wit and charm of 
PLAYBOY. 
Corinne Marrace 
Toronto, Ontario 


My mother did not like your article 
How 10 Be a Jewish Mother, but 1 did 
5. Moldovan, Psychologist 

Syracuse, New York 


Having one of these "smotherloving" 
Jewish mothers, I know exactly what 
Dan Greenburg is talking about, espe- 
cially the implantation of a subtle guilt 
complex. The article reminded me of 
the movic Come Blow Your Horn, and it 
seemed to have the same effect upon me. 
My non-Jewish friends laughed a good 
deal at the picture, but I could not, The 
picture was striking too close to home, as 
does the article by Greenburg. An article 
such as this I would find very funny if T 
were nor Jewish and living in the arti- 
cle's situation. But my hat is still off to 
Greenburg for showing what a Jewish 
mother really 


Phil Sapper 
New York, New York 


With reference to your excellent piece 
on How to Be a Jewish Mother, you left 
out the final gambit: After you've stuffed 
down your third helping of potatoes and 
can only protest the offering of a fourth, 
Momma invariably states, "Well, just 
hold it in your mouth . . . it feels good.” 

Cy Steiner 
Birmingham, Alabama 
rLAYBOYs editors found Greenburg’s 
“Jewish Mother" as funny as our readers 
did, voted it the best humor piece to have 
appeared in the magazine this past year 
(see “Playbill”) 


SCHOOL DAZE 
І enjoyed the October 1964 issue of 
PLAYñOY except for the Playboy After 
Hours item about Presidential noncan- 
didate Mrs. Yetta Bronstein. I think Mrs. 
Bronstein made a mockery of the Presi- 
dential race, and I am pained that 
PLAYBOY became an unconscious agent in 
her conspira 
Incidentally, as the first alumnus in 
the 117-year history of the City College of 
New York cver to run for President, I 
was disappointed that you chose to iden- 
tify me as a New York University man. 
CCNY is a hotbed of Republicanism; 
NYU breeds Democrats. But I under- 
stand how these honest mistakes occur. 
You mixed me up with Bernard Baruch. 
a famous NYU alumnus. 
Marvin Kitman 
Leonia, New Jersey 
You sly devil, Marvin; trying to trip 
us up with your Bernard Baruch 
(CCNY, class of ’89) chicanery. Tum іп 


your sheepskin. 


Sony adds an exciting 
new dimension to home entertainment 
for less than $139°° 


Now, from World-famous Sony, ihe perfect 
playmate for your record player—the new Sony 
model 250 solid state stereo tape recorder. With 
a simple, instant connection to your record 
player you add the amazing versatility of four 
track stereo recording and playback 10 com- 
plete your home entertainment center and cre- 
ate your own tapes from records, AM or ЕМ 
Stereo receivers, or live from microphones—6/4 
hours of listening pleasure on one tape! This 
beautiful instrument is handsomely mounted in 


For literature or name of necrest дегісі 


SONY 


a low-profile walnut cabinet, complete with 
built-in stereo recording amplifiers and play- 
back pre-amps, dual V.U. meters, automatic 
sentinel switch and all the other superb features 
you can always expect with a Sony. All the best 
from Sony for less than $139.50. 

AVAILABLE SOON: A sensational new develop- 
ment in magnetic recording 
PR-150. Write for details about our special 
introductory offer. (Sorry—only available to 
Sony owners.) 


еі Superscope, Inc., Dept. 12, Sun Valley, Californie. 
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How about you? 
m 


If you, too, are particular about taste, 
you don't have to wear a button to 
prove it! Simply smoke Pall Mall. Why? 

Because Pall Mall’s natural mildness 

means just one thing: smooth, pleasing БЫУ ТЕЛЕТ 
flavor—the flavor you get from Pall Mall's 
famous length of the finest tobaccos 
money can buy! Smoke a long cigarette 
that’s long on flavor. Buy Pall Mall 


Famous Cigarettes. 
Outstanding—and they are mild! 


EVER PARTICULAR 
LE CONGREGATE" 


Product of 26 Hmerican сео Company с лт» 


PLAYBOY AFTER HOURS 


WwW: had a visit the other day from a 
peripatetic, self-made social anthro- 
pologist, free-lance-writer friend —Mr. 
Avery Corman, Manhattanite and fre- 
quent contributor to The Realist—who 
fell by to say hello while we were hard 
at work on advance schedules for 1965 
issues of eLaYmOY. "H you're thinking 
ahead,” he said, “you might give some 
thought to my latest theory concerning 
Fhe Interpersonal Heterosexual Con 
frontation and what may become of it 
in the future.” It took but a moment to 
grasp that he was talking about boys and 
girls together and—once he'd lapsed into 
his customary patterns of everyday 
speech—we found his ideas not only 
worth repeating here, but possibly per- 
tinent to cogitations on the New Year 


and what it may portend. 
Fortunately, 


our friend observed, 
there’s much more social freedom today 
than there was, say, 15 years ago, when 
many of us started dating. Everything 
was pretty rigid then. If your shyness 
didn't get you, the rules did 

You had to call a girl no later than 
Monday for Saturday, Tuesday for Fri- 
day, Wednesday for Sunday. If you 
alled any other time, shed say no, even 
if she weren't busy. The only exception 
was if you bought tickets for something, 
in which case you could call any time. 
After all, you were paying a premium for 
that privilege. 

The ground rules for the date were 
all worked out in advance. On a first 
date to the movies, you could take her 
arm walking in, take her hand after the 
first feature, put your arm around her 
scat back during the middle coming at- 
traction, put your arm around her dur- 
ing the second feature. 


After the movie, the rules called for 
small date, like Friday night, soda; big 
date, like Saturday night, pizza or СІ 


nese only. When you got her home, con 
sidering the money you just spent on 
her, you could stand in the hall and kiss 
her, Mouth closed. Mouth open 
ne later in the relationship. 


once. 


After that first date, slowly, cautiously 
over the months, you built it up until 
you were petting, and maybe more. 
Maybe. If you were sleeping with a girl, 
you were the luckiest guy on the block, 
or the only guy. 

АП through this elaborate ritual, you 
talked and talked and talked. Talk was 
a means to the end, which of course was 
sex. You did so much talking, you were 
really good at it. You got particularly 
good at talking about sex, since you had 
to do so much of it. If you ever computed 
how much talk it took for exch girl you 
slept with, it was probably equal to the 
UN mediating ап international border 
dispute. 

"Then, as (he years went on and you 
got older, mercifully, the girls got older. 
Times changed, too. Things loosened up. 

By now, we're all in better shape. I 
ing may still cost some money, but it 
doesn’t take that much talk. The rules 
aren't so rigid anymore, either. You сап 
even call a girl for a date on the spur of 
the moment and she can accept. If 
you're lucky, you can even get 10 sleep 
with a girl on the spur of the moment, 
just like all the other guys on the block. 
We've gotten that far in 15 years 

But where do we go from here? What 
happens if the next 15 years see as much 
pro the das? That's a lot of 
progress, 

What might happen is we'll come so 
far, it will all start inverting itself. We 
already have some signs of that. Al- 
though it takes less and less time to sleep 
with somebody, it takes longer and long 
er 10 get to know somebody well enough 
to really talk, where the talk isn't glib 
ing on. It's r to 
sleep with someone than reveal your 
deepest feclings and hang-ups. Anyway, 
why do so much talking when it's not 
required? 

People will get to talk to each other, 
to have deep conversations, only after 
they're sleeping together, not before. 
And if, in the next 15 years, good sex 
gets taken too much for granted and 


ess as 


and nobody 


со 


са 


good talk gets difficult to find, sex might 
become the means and conversation the 
end. 


hink of the implications. À guy will 
spend enormous amounts of time sleep- 
ing with a girl, just so he can get to talk 
to her. The first date with a girl you'll 
spend in total sex and at the end of the 
night you'll exchange a few token words. 
By the second or third date, you might 
begin to talk in a mild conversational 
tone. After a few dates, if everything is 
grooving along, you might work up to a 
good, solid discussion. But it will require 
a fair amount of sex play to lead up to 
that exciting climax, a hot argument. 
Yowl] hit the jackpot if, in the midst 
of a scorching debate, you and your girl 
come to a conclusion, simultancously. 

Naturally, once a guy makes a good 
conversational point, he'll be content to 
relax a little, take some time before the 
next one. But you know how girls are. 
Once the girl gets going, she'll want to 
talk her head off, one point on top of 
the next. 

A guy might go an entire evening with 
a girl, working on her to leave the 
house so they can spend the prime, 
payoff time of the night in some crowded 
restaurant or public place, where they'd 
know their only reason for being there 
would be to talk, 

There might be wild, way-out scenes 
where you'd get together somewhere 
with other couples and sit around talk- 
ing, sometimes even taking turns talking 
to each other's dates. 


Just for fun, a guy might figure out 


ch of 


how much money h 
his girls, per word. 

Impressionable young girls might get 
drawn 
think they have to, because they think 
it's the only way to be popular. 

If you call up a girl you dig and she’s 
out for the evening, you might worry if 
she's off with some other guy, gabbing 
away. 

If you're seeing someone steadily, do 
ing 2 lot of talking, you might start 


spent оп ea 


into conve 


sations because they 
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English 
Leather 


-..the SHAVING CREAM, $2.00 
moisturized shi foam in 
aerosol х 
...paired with ALL-PURPOSE 
LOTION, $4.00 for the set, 
plus 20¢ tex. 


«uc MEM COMPANY, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Light Up Your Ladys Eyes With 


THE PLAYMATE 
CIGARETTE CASE... 
...AND PLAYBOY LIGHTER 


Case of soft glove leather, lined in Rabbit- 
patterned pure silk, safeguards her favorite 
brand of cigarette, regular or king-size. When 
not lighting up, rakish Playboy Lighter tucks 
away neatly into Cigarette Case pocket, Avail- 
able in black only. BothCase and Lighter 

56 ppd., F.ET. included. 


Shall we enclose a giftcard in your name? 
Send check or money order to: PLAYBOY PRODUCTS 

232 East Ohio St, » Chicago, Illinois 60611 
PlayboyClub keyholdersmiay chargeby enclosing key no, 


to wonder how many guys she talked to 
before you, and how intense the con- 
versations were. Or you might wonder 
if she ever talks to other guy 
If this is where we're g there 
might come that crucial time in every 
relationship when the girl turns to you 
with moist eyes and says, “Honey, 
we ever just spend the evening ma 
out like other couples? All you ever want 
to do is get me up to your apartment and 
talk, talk, talk, Sometimes 1 think you're 
only interested in me for my mind.” 


Last-minute Christmas gift suggestions 
for that certain someone: a 39-inch ster- 
ling silver shovel from Tiffany and Com- 
pany for “ground-breaking ceremonies 
and terribly chic gardening,” $1000; 4 
Scream in the Night, an avantgarde new 
t book by Dutch artist Karel Appel, 
printed on glass and plastic sheets n 
uring 81 inches wide and 6 feet, 
inches high, published by Harry М. 
Abrams, Inc., $7225 a copy; a solid-gold 
“Caviar Tester," a sphere one inch in 
diameter which is placed atop a heap of 
caviar (if it sinks, the caviar is nogood- 
ski; if not, it’s top-notch), available at a 
fashionable Parisian boutique; and for 
those of sadomasochistic bent, either a 
cowhide cat-o-nine-tails with rhinestone- 
encrusted handle (available at a Lexing- 
ton Avenue gift shop in New York for 
$17) or a genuine brassstudded antique 
mace ("massive, mighty—and just”) from 
Brentano's Gallery of Decorative Crafts, 
also in Manhattan, only $125. Merry 
Christmas! 


Candid quote from an otherwise un- 
distinguished profile of Prince Philip in 
Parade magazine: “Не is a man in the 
prime of his life, at the peak of his intel- 
ligence, who, having fulfilled his pri 
mary biological function of provi 
the Queen with four children, is relega 
ed to the tedium of laying cornerstone 
Oh well, noblesse oblige. 


We applaud the candor—and the 
whimsey—of the dog owner who placed 
the following ad in the “Pets for Sale” 
column of The Grand Rapids Press: 
“puPsS—50% promiscuous setter, 50%, 
lecherous beagle. Could be called ‘bet- 
ters," 'scagles' or ‘settles,’ $2 cach. No car- 
pullers need apply. Phone VO 5-7079. 


Excerpt from ап orientation. hand- 
book for students at a New Hartford, 
New York, high school: "Students will 
be issued a literature book and a gram 
mer book on payment of a fee of two 
dollars . .." 


In what must be the smartest trade of 
the football season, we read recently in 
the Newark Star-Ledger, veteran P 
burgh Stecler place kicker Lou Micl 
ed by the Baltimore Colts in 
exchange for “linebacker Bill Saul and 


was acqu 


rookie back Mary Woodson.” 

We'd like to meet the enterprising 
young lady who placed the following ad 
the "Positions Wanted” column of 
the Santa Ana, California, Registe 
“You name the price. I'll sit with chil- 
dren or pet.” 


ime note from the Nation- 
al Observer; ап advertisement offering 
a yacht for sale with "sleeping accom- 
modations for six and a half persons in 
comfort. 


Grisly mar 


The California State Department of 
Employment, in а moment of uncharac- 
teristic abandon, has created a catchy 
new job tide for the attractively en- 
dowed young ladies who ply excursion- 
bus passengers en route between Reno 
and San Francisco with airlinestyle food 
and drink: bustesses. 

A Funny Thing Happened оп the 
Way to the Vault: The Wall Street Jour- 
nal notes that a wave of Pittsburgh bank 
robberies has prompted one heads-up 
savings institution to run off a supply of 
press releases to facilitate coverage of 
any upcoming heists. The releases in- 
clude blank spaces for such pertinent 
data as the amount of the robbery, num- 
ber of participants, etc. 


We salute the Chicago Tribune's note- 
worthy efforts to rid the literary world 
of that musty old phrase, dust jacket, to 
describe a book's outer garment, Among 
the entries in a contest the Trib con- 
ducted were outer touter, lust jacket and 
bookbushka. The runaway winner, how- 
ever, was bookini. 


Atop our list of recommended cultural 
events for the holidays is the follow 
new feature, right hand up, from movie 
mogul Joseph E. Levine: Santa Glaus 
Conquers the Martians. 


THEATER 


Golden Boy is a musical constantly at 
odds with itself. Its failure cannot be 
blamed specifically on a bad book, or a 
bad score, or a bad anything, except per- 
haps the original idea of trying to make 
the Clifford Odets social trauma si 


ga 
different tune. “Updating” the Italian- 
American [oc Bonaparte into а Negro 


Joc Wellington sets up all sorts of com- 
plications that could only bc solved by 

iting an entirely new play. This Joc 
doesn’t hesitate about fighting for fear 
of his fiddling fingers, but simply be 
cause his father doesn’t think it's a good 

lea. Mostly, Joe (Sammy Davis) is ra- 
ally directed. He loves his manager's 
damaged-goods white mistress (Paula 
Wayne), and that affair might almost 


carry the show, except the old Odets rhet- 
oric keeps poking through the hip Har- 
lem jargon. One keeps expecting Poppa 


The musical is a liule like а tank-town 
boxer who сап throw a powerful punch 
but is unable to follow through. Davis 
leads the chorus in a wonderfully jazzy 
hymn to Harlem, Don't Forget 127th 
si and a rocking freedom chant, 
No More (part watusi stomp and. part 
gospel shout), only to have them under- 
mined by nightclub patter and sappy 
sermonizing. (Davis has a nd he 
does his fighting 
show's finale is a balletic p 
which Davis and Jaime Rogers, in rhyth- 
mic chorus with drums and bass, make 
boxing both graceful and agonizing. But 
the power is squeczed out of it by a 
quick, sentimentalized ending complete 
with throbbing violins. The Charles 
Strouse-Lee Adams score has its ups, 
and they're brilliant, but it has more 
downs, and they're dismal. The same 
is true of the Clifford Odets-William 
Gibson book. Not true, however, of 
on top 
AU the 


et, 


who is alway 


In The Physicists Friedrich Duerren: 
Att tries to be both cosmic and comic, 
with limited success. His theme is the 
nuclear madness, his scene a mad- 
house, and his cl 15, madmen—or 
are they? There are three physicists at 
this funny farm. One (George Voskovec) 
swears he is Einstein: he plays the fiddle. 
The second (Hume Cronyn) says he's 
Newton: he wears his hair in ringlets. 
(Actually he is bald, and he whisks away 
his wig to prove that he is fooling about. 
being Newton.) Who is he? Einstein, a 
bald Einstein. Тһе third (Robert Shaw, 
in the most forceful of the play's im. 
personations) is the only patient who 
doesn't think he's Einstcin, or anybody 
except himselíf—"the world's greatest 
physicist,” say his fellow lunatics, His 
only delusion is that he thinks he has 
conversations with King Solomon. The 
mad scientists are shepherded by a 
hunchbacked, permissive lady psychi- 
atrist (Jessica Tandy): she permits them 
to murder their nur and to banter, 
boast and make like buffoons. Actually, 
beneath their foolscaps, none of them 
are really crazy, just a bit demonic about 
their charade. Einstein and Newton are 
rival spyentists who have feigned insani- 
ty in order to steal the third fellow's se- 
crets away from the sanitarium, where 
he is hiding from greedy maniacs like 
themselves. The stave is full of grotesque 
surprises, and with the help of Peter 
Brook's macabre production, Duerren- 
ац leads the audience through a laby- 
rinthic plot to his point: that theres. по 
hiding place, even in a madhouse. The 
point needs stating, but it also needs in- 
sight and elaboration, and the author 
ollers only black comedy and mclodra- 


Bacardi Party-ing 
Playboys invent 
worlds most 


LI 


m 


" Eggnog! 


That's right, baby, 
lean on me. 
You must be 
all tuckered out 
after that 
wild movie 
they made 
out of you. 
Why don't you 
take off 
your jacket 
and relax! 


Aren't 
you 
ш 
rving 
end! 
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BACARD I 


ENJOYABLE ALWAYS AND ALL WAYS 


@BACARDI IMPORTS, INC., MIAMI, FLA. 
RUM, BO & 151 PROOF. 


(The Bacardi Party Eggnog 
Feecipe--never before 
published in its entirety!) 


STEP #1 

Buy two quarts of dairy eggnog mi 
Chill in the refrigerator * While it's 
chilling, have a Bacardi Party. (A 
Bacardi Party is where the guests bring 
the Bacardi Rum and the host supplies 
all the he can think of — 
vermouth, soda, cola. ginger ale, tonic, 
) Great fun for a winter's 


“mixin’s” 


2 
evening! © Add a sprinkling of nutmeg 


ез. el 


1 опе quart of eggnog mix and һауе it 
for breakfast! 


STEP #2 

To the second quart of mix add half a 
hottle of Bacardi е Fold in one cup of 
heavy cream, whipped • Chill, then stir 
and serve with a light sprinkling of 
nutmeg * Invite some friends and have 
another party. Talk about fun! 


mw 


Composers' wives, too, prefer PILOT 


His demand for superb music reproduction 
is uniquely fulfilled through PILOT transis- 
torized stereo components, born of 45 years" 
leadership in sound engineering. And her 
desire for the ultimate in home decor ге- 
sponds to PILOT's cabinetry of surpassing 
grace, modolod in tho old-world tradition of 
furniture craftsmanship. Sce and hear these 


magnificent component-consoles at your 
PILOT high-fidelity dealer's. Send 25¢ for 
new full-color booklet. PILOT RADIO COR- 
PORATION. Yonkers 4. N.Y.~A subsidiary 
of The Jerrold Corporation, 


PILOTS 


+++ UNQUESTIONABLY THE WORLD'S FINEST STEREOPHONIC CONSOLE 


ma The Physicists is intricate and 
tantalizing, but ultimately little more 
than a Chinese puzzle of a play. And 
when the game is up, Duerrenmatt's 
message seems about as naked as Cro- 
nyn’s skull. At the Martin Beck, 302 
West 45th Street. 


Joan Littlewood is an earthy mixture 
of Bertolt Brecht and the English music 
hall. The two claments blend brilliantly 
in Oh What а Lovely War, which Miss 
L. and the members of her Theater 
Workshop patched together from songs, 
gags, tag lines, incidents, bits of bawdry, 
headlines and slides of World War I. It 
is a formless revue that rambles, re 
peats, but never stops dead. Тһе effect is 
cumulative and overpowering. Miss 

tlewood is against war, the F 
ticular, but all kinds in general (and all 
generals in kind). She jibes the vainglo: 
rious—it was a sin not to want to die— 
the stay-at-homes, and the stuck-in-the 
trenches. Her main butt is British Field 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig who right- 
cously sent wave after wave of limeys 
marching straight into German guns. 
The songs are her chief weapon; now 
they are naive, now chauvinistic, now 
mordant. As the headlines fl ERDUN: 
TOTAL LOSSES, ONE AND A HALF MILLION 
* the officers strut and preen and the 
chorus sings They Were Only Playing 
Leapfrog. The buttery Roses of Picardy 
is sandwiched between Самса Last 
Night and Hush, Here Comes a Whizz 


par- 


bang. "The cast, a versatile army of 
clowns, is dressed in wh tin, like 
Pierrots, and the stage is without scenery 


except for dazzling neon lights. Briefly. 
at the beginning, when emcee Victor 
Spinetti steps forward and cracks a few 
lame jokes, the tone is slightly patroniz- 
ing, but Lovely War soon rears its hard 
edge. It is on the side of the devils, and 
its weapons are art, intelligence and hu- 
mor, At the Broadhurst, 235 West 44th 
Succt. 


MOVIES 


My Fair Ledy, as if vou didn't know, 
is on the screen—with Rex Harrison 
again playing Higgins in one of the ро 
trayals of our time. Lets trot out the 
most worn adjective іп English, and usc 
it correctly for once. Harrison's perform. 
ance is great and so is the film. For an 
one who needs to know more: Audrey 
Hepburn is Eliza, weak on Cockney but 
strong on charm (her songs are nicely 
dubbed by Marni Nixon). Stanley Hollo- 
way repeats his triumph as Doolittle 
père with а pair of knockout numbers. 
Set designer Cecil Beaton has also de 
signed costumes—especially women's hats 
—to throw hats in the air about. And 
the ‘Technicolor is generally terrific. 
Other contributions come from George 
Cukor, whose direction is OK rather than 
colossal; Wilfrid Hyde-White, not per 


fect as Pickering, but plea 
Cooper as Higgins’ ma, etching a few 
acid scenes. The dialog—from “а play" 
by Bernard Shaw, it says—is still stellar; 
the songs, by Alan Jay Lerner and Freder- 
ick Loewe, are just as hummable as ever. 
There are no elements in the movie less 
than enjoyable and the best element— 
Harrison's Higgins—is a blasted marvel. 

Goodbye Charlie says hello to a fresh 
idea. George Axelrod's Broadway hit, 
niltily noodled for the screen by Нату 
Kurnitz, spoofs the supernatural à Ја 
Thorne Smith. Charlie, a fast fellow 
with the females, is killed by a jealous 
husband. The gods’ revenge is to send 
him back with his soul unchanged but in 
а pretty girl's body. As he says, it’s as if a 
gourmet came back as a lamb chop. One 
of the standout gags is the moment he 
(she) undresses and discovers that she 
(he) docsn’t need to go to Brigitte Bar- 
dot movies anymore. Debbie Reynolds 
does a sharp job as the wolf in sleck 
clothing. Tony Curtis, as the victim's 
former pal, is blithely beleaguered—at- 
tracted to the person of a broad who has 
all the broad thoughts of his erstw! 
lecherous chum. Pat Boone does a sort 
of self-caricature as а young millionaire 
who flips for Debbie. As a Continental 
film producer with a wandering wife. 
Walter Matthau is strictly from Hun- 
gary. And Playmate of the Year Donna 
Michelle, twisting torridly behind the 
opening credits, gives that usually dull 
list a nifty lift. Director Vincente Min- 
nelli, known for his musicals, does well 
with this straight comedy. "Throughout, 
the question is: How will they get out of 
it? We won't tell—but it's good. 

The career of Claudia Cardinale ca- 
reens along—a film fusillade that some- 
times fires blanks, sometimes zings home. 
Amid the 26 films she has made in 6 
years, Bebo's Girl scores a near miss. It's 
а story of post-War Italy, immediately 
post and grappling with its past. A for- 
mer partisan (George Chakiris) visits 
CC's poor home because her brother, who 
was killed, was one of his group. CC sces 
him, seizes him, and becomes devoted to 
him in the stubborn, stolid, persistent 
way that may be peasant but can be 
quite pleasant. He leads her down a 
troubled trail, but she sticks to him 
through thick and thick. Luigi Comenci- 
ni, the director, made a previous peach 
of a film (Everybody Go Home!) about 
much the same cra; this one is not as 
good, it's more sluggish and 
pproach. But it conveys something of 
the curious crisis that some of the parti- 
sans faced in civilian life because they 
е Reds and now found themselves 
resisted (not without cause) by many of 
the people whose lives had been saved 
by the Resistance. A bitter little byway 
of history that would have been better 
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illuminated if the film had not had its 
political ironies somewhat ironed out. 


Talented Argentine director Leopoldo 
Torre Nilsson has yet to make a film 
that begins badly or ends well. His new 
elfort, The Terrace, takes place mostly on 
the roof garden of a luxe apartment 
house in Buenos Aires, complete with 
swimming pool, саһапав and little lawns. 
Some university students—male, female 
and an undecided specimen—go up there 
one day for an impromptu party, swim- 

wing. Опе day 
nd by the time var- 
ious parents come up to get them, the 
cats are so far out and so far gone that 
they threaten to jump if the oldies don't 
leave them alone. Their holdout on the 
roof grows to have serious, almost. tragic 
consequences—the — point, of course, 
being that it's really pointless. But the 
point is not sharp enough, nor are the 
surface motives (parental immorality 
and neglect) nor the subsurface motives 
(general social sickness). Besides, through- 
out there are bits of Bunuc], flashes of 
Fellini, tones of Antonioni. Once again 
Nilsson leaves us with the sense that he 
might be a first-class director if he had 
a first-class producer to make him toe the 
story line, 


Quick, Before It Melts is a perfect title 
for an ice-cream comedy that won't 
stand much critical heat but has some 
flavor while it lasts. Robert Morse and 
George Maharis are а writer-photogra- 
pher team sent by a big U. S. magazine to 
the ys Antarctic base in Little 
America. Their looniness with girls en 
route, and their loneliness without girls 
when they are rooted, makes for lots of 
іше laughs. The whole film is ап exam- 
ple of how you can travel the same com- 
ic road оуег and over if only you change 
the scenery a bit, keep moving and have 
the right hands at the wheel. As а busy 
little beaver with a big interest in femi- 


nine limbs, no one can beat Morse: the 
y he falls for the су for a 
fair. Maharis s timing, 


but still pouts amusingly after the pi- 
geons. The snow settings look about as 
real as the suburban homes—which is to 
say, not very—but director Delbert Mann 
gets good gags out of the snowbound 
schnooks at the Pole. No one will miss 
much if they miss this picture: no one will 
be bored by seeing it. Sample: New- 
comers ате greeted by a large sign stuck 
the ice bearing the letters т.ғ.к. Morse 
asks what it means, A weary whiskercd 
type looks at him, then cnunciates ultra- 
clearly: “This Frigid Place. 


RECORDINGS 


Herewith a Christmas compendium of 
clegantly packaged LP albums guaran- 
teed to make any audiophile nonstatical 
ly ecstatic. The most impressive offering 


by far is Ten Centuries of Music (Archive), 
a ten-LP айайт covering a panoply of 
Western music from Gregorian chants 
to the 18th Century works of Leopold 
Mozart, Michael Haydn and Johann 
Christian Bach—in all, a compilation of 
musical majesty. Strikingly beautiful in 
both presentation and content is George 
Frederick Handel's Twelve Concerti Grossi 
(Angel), performed by the Bath Festival 
Orchestra, Yehudi Menuhin conducting, 
with the great violinist featured as solo- 
ist. It is on four LPs. Johann Sebastian 
Bach's Unaccompanied Suites Nos. 1 Through 
6 (ConcertDix), on three LPs, arc 
given a virtuoso performance by Milton 
‘Thomas on viola. Mr. Thomas, who 
studied with. als, has learned 
lessons well. Handsome and stirring is 
Stravinsky Conducts Firebird / Petrushka / The 
Rite of Spring (Columb Leading the Co- 
lumbia Symphony Orchestra through a 
three-LP album of his ballet works, the 
82-year-old composer is still a titan of 
contemporary music. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Erich Leins- 
dorf, performs Gustav Mahler's massive 
Symphony No. 5 and excerpts from Alban 
Berg's avant-garde opera Wozzeck (Victor) 
with soprano Phyllis Curtin as soloist 
and the Sacred Heart Boychoir of Ros- 
lindale, Massachusetts, as chorus in a 
two-LP album. A collector's јоу is Tesca- 
nini Conducts Overtures /The NBC Symphony 


Orchestra (Victor). A two-LP album of 
never-beforercleased performances taken 
The 


(with the exception of Rossii 
Siege of Corinth) from radio broadcast 
beamed over NBC from 1943 to 1953, 
makes available works not previously те- 
corded by Toscanini. For the incurable 
romantic on your yule list, we recom- 
mend a recording of Chopin Waltzes (Vic- 
tor) by the incomparable pianist Artur 
Rubinstein. Included in the package 
are extensive notes on the waltzes by 
Herbert Weinstock, and on Rubinstein 
and the recording session by producer 
Max Wilcox. 

‘or the opera addict, there are all 
manner of splendid aural goodies tl 
Christmas. С. F. Handel's three-act opera 
Rodelinda (Westminster), on three LPs, 
features soprano Teresa Stich-Randall in 
the title role, with the Vienna Radio Or- 
chestra under Brian Priestman. А per- 
formance of the 17th Century composer 
Monteverdi's opera L'Incoronazione di Pop- 
peo (Angel) stars soprano Magda Laszlo 
as Poppea and tenor Richard Lewis as 
Roman Emperor Nerone. The Glynde- 
bourne Festival Chorus and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra arc led by John 
Pritchard. The Bolshoi Theater Produc- 
tion of Mussorgskys brooding master- 
piece, Beris Gedunov (Columbia), is made 
more outstanding by consummate Amer- 
ican bass baritone George London's de- 
finitiv terpretation of the tide role. 
The fourLP album comes with an ex- 
haustive study of the opera and a 
Russian-English libretto. 


The jazz aficionado, the folk follower, 
the pop fancier, and the Broadway-show 
buff have not been neglected by Saint 
Nick. The Jazz Story (Capitol) is a five-LP 
chronicle which begins, inevitably, in 
New Orleans, and ends with the instru- 
mental forays into the future by Jimmy 
Giuffre and Joe Harriott. Іп between, 
such jazz luminaries as Jack Т 
den, Johnny Hodges, Coleman Hawkins, 
Benny Goodman, Art Tatum, Stan Ken- 
ton, Dizzy Gillespie and Miles Davis arc 
heard from. More jazz nostalgia may be 
heard on the two-LP package The Best 
of Count Besie (Decca), a sheer big-band 
delight. The Basie group of 1937- 
1939, when it recorded for Decca, was 
nonpareil. Herschel Evans and Chu Ber- 
ry, Buck Clayton and Harry Edison, 
Benny Morton and Dickie Wells, Jimmy 
Rushing and Helen Humes all added to 
the e luster. As far as we сап deter- 
mine, all of the Basie “classics” are here 
for the listening. A unique package is 
the Reprise Musical Repertory Theater (Re- 
prise), а four-LP undertaking covering 
Guys and Dolls, Finian’s Rainbow, Kiss 
Me Kate and South Pacific. The "cast" 
is allstar: Frank Sinatra, Sammy Davis 
Тг, the Hi-Los, Jo Stafford, Rosemary 
Bing Crosby, and even Allan 
Sherman are among those who get in 
the acts. Although The Sparrow is no 
nger with us, the recordings of Е 
, fortunately, are. The Defi 
(Capitol), a two-LP album, conta 
of her most memorable etchings: 
Poor People of Paris, La Vie еп Rose, 
Comme Moi and Non, Je Ne Regrette 
Rien are among those included. For the 
folk purist, there's Weedy Guthrie / Library 
of Congress Recordings (Elektra), trans- 
cribed in 1940 by the dean of Ameri 
folk singers. Three hours of songs and 
conversation by Woody make the album 
a must for the serious folknik. For those 
who prefer folk music in a more polished 
form, we offer Belafonte ot the Greek Theatre 
(Victor), two LPs’ worth of Belafonte at 
his best as he performed before a packed 
Los Angeles house. The audience loved 
him and Harry responded in kind; the 
felicitous end result is at your disposal 

The spoken word in admirable and 
evocative abundance brightens the yule- 
tide. The premier item г Laurence 
Olivier as Shakespeare's ill-fated Moor, 
Othello (Victor). The four-LP recording 
of the National Theater of Great Brit- 
15 production is a singular triumph 
for Olivier, but the supporting cast, 
especially Maggie Smith as Desdemona, 
is superlative. Richard Burton's Hamlet 
(Columbia), on the other 
collector's item almost solely for his per- 
formance. The rest of the John Gielgud- 
directed cast, with the of 
Hume Cronyn, who is a remarl 
Polonius, has its faults exposed to the 
glare emanating from Burton’s brilliant 
portrayal of the melancholy Dane. One 
of the major triumphs of the last Broad- 
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way season was the fine new playwright 
Frank Gilroy's poignant dissection of 
family life, The Subject Was Roses (Colum- 
i. On vinyl, the words of author 
Gilroy are just as effective. "The perform- 
ances of the three-actor cast—Jack Al- 
bertson, Irene Dailey, Martin Sheen— 
under director Ulu Grosbard, are fault- 
less. Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Me- 
regerie (Caedmon), which many consider 
his best play, has been recorded by 
Montgomery Clift, Julie Harris, Jessica 
Tandy and David Wayne, under the di- 
rection of. Howard Sackler. It is a thing 
of beauty. Miss Harris, in particular, as 
Williams’ fragile, forlorn heroine, is lu- 
minescent. Richard Sheridan's bawdy, 
irreverently witty 18th Century play on 
manners and morals, The School for 
Scandal (Command), in а three-LP re- 
cording by a 20th Century cast, shows that 
200 years have not blunted Sheridan's 
exquisitely barbed social commentary. 
Directed by John Giclgud, who also 
stars, the cast is further highlighted by 
the performance of Ralph Richard- 
son, Geraldine McEwan and Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davics. T contemporary 
master of English literature, Vladimir 
Nabokov, reading a segment from his 
modern classic, Lolita (Spoken Arts), and 
a number of his poems, is an admirable 
spokesman for his works. His meticu- 
lous, foreign-accented speech adds an 
apropos note to his writings which occu- 
py a position in the world of letters unto 
themselves. 


Accompanying My Fair Lady's screen 
debut has been a deluge of LPs based on 
the score. Among those that have de- 
scended upon us: The Original Sound 
Track (Columbia) with the noncredited 
voice of Marni Nixon doing the singing 
chores for Audrey Hepburn and quite 
creditably, too, but without the charm of 
the Broadway cast's Julie Andrews. The 
choruses are bigger, the music, arranged 
by André Previn, is more lush (perhaps а 
bit too much so) in the film version, but 
Rex Harrison proves once again to be 
the world’s best nonsinger. Andy Wil- 
liams (definitely not a nonsinger) fills 
one side of ап LP with The Great Songs 
from My Fair Lady (Columbia), and does 
t in estimable fashion. Our vote for the 
best of the half dozen: Wouldn't It Be 
Loverly and Гое Grown Accustomed to 
Her Face. Side two, made up of other 
Broadway hits, includes such current at- 
wactions as Hello, Dolly! and People, 
and the standards Where or When and 
Begin the Beguine. There arc three— 
count ‘em, three—jazz takc-offs on hand, 
and by far the most interesting is My 
Fair Lady with the Un-Originel Cast (Capitol). 
Shelly Manne leads his Men and an 
orchestra through freshly conceived 
Johnny Williams arrangements. Vocals 
are supplied by Irene Kral and Jack 
Sheldon, with the latter stealing the. 
show. Sheldon's kookie, swinging de- 


livery, especially оп Pm am Ordinary 
Man, is an eclectic delight. Both My Fair 
Lody / André Previn опа His Quariet (Colum- 
Dia) and Oscar Peterson Plays My Fair Lody 
(Verve) are jazz gems. Previn, of course, 
made recording history with his first j 
etching of the My Fair Lady score. In this 
go-round, with guitarist Herb E 
ist Red Mitchell and drummer Frank 
Capp for company, Previn proves that 
he has not yet become jaded by his long 
association with the music. Oscar rates 
the Oscar, however. Accompanied by old 
stand-by Ray Brown on bass, and new 
drummer Gene Gammage, Peterson is 
both torrid and tender as befits the 
occasion, Ethniks will no doubt dig 
My Fair Lady Sung in Itolian (Columbia) and 
My Fair Lady Sung in Hebrew (Columbia) 
Both are by the casts that performed 
them abroad, and if Eliza Doolittle's 
transition from Cockney Hower girl to a 
very proper English lady loses something 
in the translations, the spirit of the 
Lerner-Loewe score admirably overcomes 
the language barriers. 


It stands to reason that The Best of Ella 
Fitzgerald (Verve) would have to be just 
about the very best there is in the way 
of distaff vocalizing. Among the pickups 
from Verve's Fitzgerald catalog mal 
up this LP: Mr. Paganini, the Gershwins’ 
beautiful Lorelei, Ella's upbeat Mack 
the Knife and a reprise of her first big 
hit, A Tishet А Tashet. 


The title Sammy Devis Jr. Sings t 
Big Ones for Young Lovers (Reprise) is too 
restricti it should have included 
young and old, and music lovers as well 
as romantic types. Sammy was never bet- 
ter as he delivers rockers, torch songs 
and ballads with straightforward édat. 
One regret is the inclusion of Deep 
Purple, a saccharine chestnut that re- 
mains unpalatable no matter who serves 
it up. But that's picking at nits; the rest 
of the session—including Kansas City, 
Choose, Days of Wine and Roses and 
Blue Yelvet—is splendid. 

Borbora McNair / The Livin End (Warner 
Brothers) is close to being just that. Miss 
McNair packs a vocal wallop, and her 
exuberance comes across engagingly on 
vinyl. Her work, for instance, on I’ve Got 
Your Number, When in Rome and Don't 
Rain on My Parade reveals her to be a 
singer cum laude. Conductor Ralph Car- 
michael has supplied arrangements that 
match Barbara's ebullicnce. 


We missed her first LP effort, unfortu. 
nately, but, judging from Discovery Vol. 
и/ Vikki Cem (Liberty), the little lady 
has a great big voice. In a sesion ar- 

nged and conducted by Bob Florence, 
Vikki puts her pipes to work in fine fash 
ion on a collection of goodies that in. 
cludes such diverse tidbits as Like Love, 


Му Melancholy Baby and Goodbye. 
a good buy is this LP. 

If you can overlook the accompani- 
ment and arrangements on The Body & 
the Soul / Freddie Hubbard (Impulsc!), which 
we must admit is а man-sized job, and 
concentrate on Hubbard's trumpet р 
ing, you're in for a treat. Hubbard is 
inventive, facile, technically prodigious 
and blows a beautiful sound. Carnival 
and Thermo are as good examples as 
amy of the scope of the Hubbard horn 
But as we said before, Freddie really has 
10 swim upstream. 


ay- 


There are certain passages on lizo! 
Liza! / Liza Minnelli (Capitol) that roll 
back the clock; you'd swear it was a 
young Judy Garland—and there's the 
rub. 115 regrettable that only as a sound- 
alike in the lower registers for her illustri- 
ous mom does Miss Minnelli come on 
strong: the rest of the time her voice has 
an uncertainty that perhaps experience 
will eliminate, We hope so; it would be 
nice to have the Garland voice or a fine 
family facsimile of it around for a long, 
long timc. 


Count Bosie / Bosie Land (Verve) is slick, 
driving, impeccable big-band jazz that 
sounds as if the heart has been cut 
out of it. All the pieces fit neatly into 
place—the 50105 are clinkerless, the en- 
semblework is glossy—but the fire ol 
spiration and adventure seems banked 
at an alltime Basie low. On the other 
hand, Drems! Drums! Drums! / Olotunji (Rou- 
Ісис) overllows with a contagious zest- 
fulness. The drummer, 
d a phalanx of 
African drummers, performs the music 
that made him one of the main draw 
cards of the New York World's F 
African Pavilion. The group efforts m 
be a bit rough-cut in spots, but the spir- 
ited outpouring more than compensates 
for it. 


with native 


Marian Montgomery, who swings on 
and Livin’ Is Lovin’ (С 
ck to the Kay 
school of female Delters. Dave C: 
naugh’s charging charts keep with 
the galvanic Miss Montgomery as she 
punches across the likes of Teach Me 
Tonight, There! I've Said It Again and 
Do It Again. 


Lovin’ Is Li 


is really a throw 


A pair of exciting LP amalgams have 
come our way: Celleboretion / The Modern 
Jazz Quartet with Lourindo Almeida (АПап- 
tic) and Herbie Monn & the Bill Evans Tri 
Nirvone (Atlantic). Mann's cerebra 
uive fluting adds a topping to the 
Evans instrumental cake that's partic 
ularly tasty on the tue tune, Willow 
Weep for Me and Lover Man. Chuck 
Israels bass and Раш Motian’s drums 
flesh out the Trio. Almeida and the 
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200200105172 Let your armchair be your gift 
ounter this year. Sit back, relax and with a pass of your 
ven lighten your Christmas list by selecting the one 
ift that is perfect for every man—PLAYBOY. 


"8 ENTERTAINMENT-PACKED. : | 
2 full months, the fortunate men on your 
st will be treated to a gift filled with... 
ew novels by authors at the top of their 
raft, like Ian Fleming, Terry Southern, P. 
3. Wodehouse...a potpourri of hilarious car- 
oonery by Jules Feiffer, Shel Silverstein and 
ll the PLAYBOY regulars...the best in 
ard-hitting fiction by Herbert Gold, Robert 
mark, Budd Schulberg, Alberto Moravia, 
awrence Durrcll and Уапсс Bourjaily to 
ame only a few...penetrating articles and 
rovocative interviews...the latest from culinary and 
ashion fronts and the world’s captivating playgrounds. 


S BEAUTIES ARE RENOWNED. === 
опе introduces your friends to the most beautiful 
irls in the world, including 12 delightful new Play- 
mates each year. One of the most popular in 
PLAYBOY's history, Donna Michelle, the 1964 Play- 


PLAYBOY 232 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ilinois 60611 | myname. 


mate of the Year, arrives just before Christmas to 
announce your gift The handsome and original 
PLAYBOY grecting card shown here will be signed 
exactly as you direct. 


IT'S A BIG GIFT AT A BIG SAVING. 
Only during the Christmas gift season are 
PLAYBOY 's special rates іп effect: $8 for 
the first one-year gift, $6 for each additional 
one-year gift, a $4 saving over the $10 news- 
stand price. The first gift can be your own. 
The more you give, the more you save. 


IT’S A PLEASURE TO RECEIVE. 22. 
of the many good things you'll be sending 
is the brilliant, bountiful, double-size Janu- 
ary Holiday Issue (selling for $1.25 on the 
newsstand). And each month your friends will continue 
to be reminded of your good wishes for the rest of the 
year. The festive December Christmas Issue (also $1.25) 
caps off this best of all possible gifts. 


IPS A MERRY CHRISTMAS FOR ALL >= = 
can make it that way. Simply fill in the attached post- 
age-free envelope. You send the list, we send the gifts, 


leise prin 
Send to: uem 
we (please print) city. state. тір code. 
address 
signature 
г 7 
1 o р C ENTER OR [2 RENEW my own subscription. 
gift card from (Renewals begin when present subscription expires.) 
EJ All gifts are new subscriptions. 
FIRST ONE-YEAR GIFT 98 Pee: = — "Wwieepri) | ГІ Some gifts are renewals. 
каер Total number of subscriptions 
SECONO ONE-YEAR GIFT $6 city. state. zip code. 5 enclosed. D Bill me later. 


Ret Rm e E e ss 


— | Enter additional subscriptions on separate sheet of paper. 
AX. 


PLAYBOY 
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MJQ sce eye to eye on almost every- 
thing. From Bach's Fugue іп A Minor 
to a modern classical masterpiece, Joa- 
quin Rodrigo's Concierto de Aranjue: 
to a trio of pieces by pianistleader John 
Lewis, to Antonio Carlos Jobim's brilliant. 
bossa nova One Note Samba, Almeida's 
guitar provides the perfect counterpoint 
to Milt Jackson’s vibes and Lewis’ piano. 


Nobody ever had too much of a good 
thing; thus: More 4 Freshmen and 5 Trom- 
bones (Capitol). A vocal quartet of super- 
lative talents, the Freshmen are once 
more joined by the Pete Rugolo-led 
wombone choir and rhythm as they 
weave a lustrous harmonic thread 
through such delights as Midnight Sun, 
The Girl from Ipanema, 4 Taste of 
Honey and I Гей My Heart in San 
Francisco, 


ACTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


For the first time since the heavy oak 
п door to Shelly's Manne-Hole (1608 N. 
Cahuenga Boulevard) was swung open 
by the famous jazz drummer, the Holly- 
wood jazstubc boasts a license to sell 
liquor; the days of nought save 
and beer are happily over. The 
waited liquor license has been a 
boon to business. “But above all," ac 
cording to manager Rudy Onderwyzer, a 
fiercely black-bearded Hollander, “at the 
Manne-Hole, the music is the most im- 
portant thing. If it came to a choice һе. 
tween the music 
throw out the whiskey." Music's charms 
no doubt are enhanced by the bohemian 
milicu—musty tapestries and 
memorabilia hanging from the walls; a 
life-size cardboard figure of Commander 
Whitehead draped with bar apron be- 
nignly surveying the house from an 
upper level; trimly fetching young wait- 
resses garbed à la Manne-Hole mode 
k sweaters and tight black pants. The 
Manne-Hole’s beall-end-all is music, jazz 
music. Thus, the trencherman must set 
tle for fare that can best be categorized 
as quaintly plebeian. The room itself is 
on three levels; the lowest is a nookery 
where couples may appreciate the jazz 
nd cach other in tucked-away corners; 
ihe main batch of listening. posts is at 
intermediate level; the highest came 
out as а result of the club's enlarge- 
ment some months back when Manne 
acquired the premises next door, broke 
through and increased the seating cipac- 
ity from 115 to 190. With added room 
for more customers, Manne then decided 
to widen his musical spectrum; he began 
hiring expensive name groups such as 
Miles Davis, John Coltrai 
Mulligan’s, and the Modern 
tet. This has meant an admission charge 
during the name engagements which 
reached a high-water mark of $2.50 for 


nd the whiskey, we'd 


one night only this fall when the 18- 
piece Woody Herman Herd all but 
blasted the Manne-Hole's heavy wooden 
tables and benches into the middle of 
Cahuenga. Between stands by out-of- 
town groups from the East, the Manne- 
Hole's jazz is well catered by the owner's 
quintet on weekends (Don Slcet, trum- 
pet; Charlie Kennedy, alto saxophone; 
Russ Freeman, piano; Monty Budwig, 
bass; Manne, drums) and on week nights 
by what the proprictor labels “the best 
jazz talent around L. A," a selection of 
local groups, which has included such 
the Mike Melvoin Trio, the Clare Fisch- 
ег Trio, the Victor Feldman Tr 
larger groups such as Teddy Edwards’ 
quartet, Bud Shank's quartet, the Paul 
Horn Quintet, the Curtis Amy Quintet, 
and trombonist Lou Blackburn's sextet. 
Los Angeles has been called a jazzclub 
graveyard. Since the Manne-Hole opened 
shop, numerous spots in the region have 
withered and died. What has kept the 
drummer's place going? “The main rea 
son," according to Manne, “seems to be 
that I don't need the club for a living. 
My studio recording work takes care of 
that. I haven't made any money from 
Ше club. But don't get me wrong: Га 
love to; I'd love to get back the money 
I put into it in the fust place. But basi- 
call, we make the Manne-Hole go by 
not being too hungry.” The lid comes 
off the Manne-Hole сусту evening at 
8:30; it goes back on at 2 Aw. 


DINING-DRINKING 


Boston, home of the bean and the cod, 
has broadened its gustatorial horizons, if 
one is to judge from the cuisine offered 
at the five Châteaux, located іп the 
Charter House Hotel in Cambridge, 
The management has selected five [a- 
mous French chateaux and placed on its 
t one dish [or which cach 
noted. The food is 
superbly prepared and s 
lent yet ned in keep- 
ing with the French Provincial dining 
theme. Each of the dishes is distinctive. 
‘The fillet of beef Chavaniac draws its 
recipe from the area noted for its beef, 
as the baked lobster Vitré and the pheas- 
ant rôti Clères are made from recipes 
from areas in which seafood and fowl, 
respectively, are particularly prominent, 
From Bourbon, also a noted beef area, 
comes a choice of either plain ribs of 
beef or sirloin garnished with hoi dl- 
ish and whipped cream, or a sirloin 
steak with a Bordel sauce of the 
House of Bourbon. From the Chateau 
Logis, an area where poultry is ap- 
proached with reverence, comes, 
ly, breast of chicken. The wine list is 
excellent and extensive; the dessert menu 
a Gallic delight. The room itself is softly 
lit except for the glow emanating from 


area is 


chateau's 


the many flambé dishes. Entrees b 
modestly at $3.95 for the breast of chick. 
en and go to $5.95 for pheasant, which is 
served wil 1 


h а tantalizingly subtle truffle 
the Five Chateaux Mon- 
day through Saturday is from 11:30 дм. 
2:30 г.м. and from 5:30 р.м.-10 р.м. (11 
әм. on Saturdays), and on Sundays and 
holidays from 12:30 Р.м.—10 p.at., with the 
same menu for lunch and dinner. The 
restaurant remains open for drinking 
until 1 A.M. except for Saturdays when it 
shutters at midnight. 


Manhattan's @A9 East 50th 
Street) is one of those rare bastions of 
haule cuisine in the classic tradition 


Lutèce 


wherein the service and the surround- 
ings are the equal of the food, which 


superb. André Surmain, proprietor of 
Lutèce, is always elegantly but unobtri 
ively on hand, assisted by a maitre de 
replete with butler’s uniform and the 
most perfectly trained corps of waiters to 
be found this side of the Vietorian era 
The room itself is appropriately intime, 
seating only 18, but when the weather is 
benign the dining area expands to en- 
compass a very French summer garden 
The luxury comes not only in the prep- 

i nd presentation of the food, 
which is designed to excite the eye 
well as the palate, but in the little touch 
es as well. For example, the prices are 
written only on the menu given to 
monsieur. The glassware is Bacca 
the napery Irish linen. If you reserve 
a pretheater table for 6:30. you won't 
have to worry about either cab hun 
ог bucking crosstown trafici М. 
main will have you taken to the theater 
in a vintage Parisian autobus, but you 
e more likely to prefer to make an cve- 
ning of it, since Lutéce's culinary at- 
tractions and exquisite service demand 
leisurely attention. Prices are very much 
what you would expect from a restau- 


5630 from Monday to Friday. Every 
dish is a spécialité de la maison and 
nothing is served in which M. Surmain 
docs not take particular pride. Typical: 
5275 sque d'Ecrivese (crawfish 
soup), $3.75 for appetizer of ‘Timbales 

à la Chablisieme (snails 
blis and served in antique 
porcelain timbales), $8.50 for a main 
course of Tournedos Lutéce. The wine 
cellar is select yet extensive. Lutéce is 


BOOKS 


‘Time again to select from the se: 
array of gilt books, the special volume or 
two that will pleasure the senses, nourish 
the mind and adorn the cocktail table, 


For little girls who һауе been good all year. 
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a friend’s or your own. 
"The most notable collaboration of the 
year, between James Baldwin and Rich- 
ard Avedon, has produced Nothing Per- 
sonal (Atheneum, $12.95), a view of the 
nation which definitely lacks any stamp 
of approval from the chamber of com- 
merce. Avedon's elegant lens and Bald- 
win's blistering prose complement each 
other admirably as they examine Ameri. 
са and such specimens of Americana as 
Governor Wallace, Perle Mesta, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution with rare can- 
dor and incisiveness. 

Lautrec by ошпес (Viking, $30) is а 
resplendent tribute to Henri on the 
hundredth anniversary of his birth —and 
no artist could ask for a more impressive 
remembrance. Combining Lautrec's di- 
aries, letters and informal photographs 
with 128 superlative color reproductions 
of his work, authors Philippe Huisman 
and Mme. М. G. Dortu give us a round- 
er and kinder portrait of the illustrator 
extraordinaire than the dwarfish liber- 
tine which tradition has left us. Perhaps 
they are too gencrous—but who deserves 
generosity more than a man who was so 
lavish with his own phenomenal talents? 

If, as Robert Carrier contends, “Cul- 
ture stems from the stomach as well as 
the brain,” prepare yourself for an 
aesthetic banquet, opening with hors 
d'oeuvres variés and proceeding boun- 
teously to a finale of brioches aux pèche 
The youthful Mr. Carrier, who serves 
with distinction the palates of Brita 
his role of food editor of the London 
Sunday Times and London's Vogue, 
now feasts America with Great Dishes of 
the World (Random House, $12.95). 
serves up hundreds of famous yet sur- 
prising recipes from not quite every land 
under the sun, along with helpful ru 
downs on basic ingredients, cooking 
terms, equipment and methods. А big 
and brimming board. 

"The heavens are paid homage this sea- 
son by two fat new volumes—Louis Mac- 
Neice's Astrology (Doubleday, $9.95) and 
The Flammarion Book of Astronomy (Simon 
& Schuster, $22.95). The former, the 
luc Мг. MacNeice’s last work, is 
a straightforward report, replete with 
necdotes and all sorts of illustrative 
material about the signs of the zodiac, 
the anatomy of the horoscope and suc 
matters. Poetturned-reporter. MacNeice 
takes no sides, but for those who have 
the inclination, there are four appen- 
dices which will permit them to analyze 
their heaven-made characters and catch 
a glimpse of their future prospects. On 
the other hand, if you're interested in 
whats really going on up there, Camille 
Flammarion 19th Century classic of 
scientific popularization will tell you all 
about that. It has been conscientiously 
updated and packaged with 1000 illus- 
trations, diagrams, photographs, wood- 


cuts and what not, all designed to make 
astronomy accesible to the amateur. 
This is one of those cases where 
is considerably more fascinating than 
fancy. 

"The ambitious intention of Williom 
Bloke (Orion Press, 515) is to give uu 
reasonable facsimiles of the mystical ma 
ter's “illuminated paintings." The del: 
cately handtinted designs with which 
Blake often surrounded his poems m 
reproduction difficult, and this volume 
does not quite «olve all the problems. 
Still. its 59 reverently rendered color 
prints constitute as authen 
to this prince of poctp: 
have seen. The appreciative introduc- 
tion by Sir Geoffrey Keynes is a wel- 
come additio: 

The prize prose of William Faulkner 
provides the captions for Faulkner's County 
(Random House, 515). Martin J. Dain's 
photographic essay of Lafayette С 
Mississippi. As Faulkner fans know, tl 
is the fabled Yoknapatawpha County, 
whose lusty past and deteriorating pres. 
ent were chronicled by our great South- 
ern mythmaker. With the sharpness of 
honest documentary, Mr. Dain's pictures 
capture faces and places th e long 
enriched America's imagination 

In Leather Armehairs (Coward-McCann, 
$7.95). Charles Graves takes us on 
a tour through the clubs of London 
which, though somewhat hasty, docs per- 
mit a peep into several dozen of the 
most prestigious of those porticoed male 
sanctuaries along Pall Mall and St 
James's. Membership lists are not so 
dominated by milords as once they were, 
and some of the clubs actually allow 
women into the sacred precincts these 
days. But they still exude a fine old fusty 
aunosphere. (Speaking of fine old Гим 
ness, there is a brief but witty introduc- 
tion by Р. б. Wodehouse.) 

The Complete Poems of D. H. Lowrence 
(Viking, $15) brings together in a ра 
of boxed volumes all the verse this 
passionate man of letters ever wrote, 
plus his own critical introductions to his 
work. Lawrence's most successful. poems 
have the same lyricism and strength of 
fecling that mark his major novels, and 
even the less successful are true to his 
burning spirit. The expert editing of 
Vivian de Sola Pinta and F. Warren 
Roberts m this a trove of insights 
into one of the key figures of 20th Cen- 
tury literature. 

The ideas of Carl С. Jung, which have 

ing psychoanalysts, philoso 
phers and theologians for half a century, 
are now available to the general reader. 
п а large, highly embellished volume of 
essays by Jung and a few of his disciples 
led Men end His Symbols (Doubleday, 
$14.95). Jung, who worked on this 
book during the last months of his life, 
vas absorbed in the gods and demons 
that have plagued man's dreams—and 
his waking life as well—down through 


county, 


history. His enthusiasm is contagious, 
even when his theories are far, far out. 

Everything the take-itorleaveit рате 
bler is likely to want to about 
gambling in its multifarious forms is 
contained in Alan Wykes’ rigorously 
researched The Complete Illustrated Guide 
to Gambling (Doubleday, $0.95). Ies all 
here, from roulette to rummy, from 
mah-jongg to Monopoly, from chuck-a- 
luck to cheating, accompanied by plenty 
of pictures and a wealth of anecdotes 
old and new involving such disparate 
sporting types as Sean Connery, Fyodor 
Dostoievsky and Wyatt Earp. 

The Complete Booting Encydlopedio (Gold- 
en Press, $9.95), edited by Morris Weck 
Jr. is exactly what the title says. Fifty 
experts have contributed. explanations 
of everything to do with boats from 
Aback to Zipp, and including Man 
Overboard. The ms and photo- 
graphs are clear and instructive. All in 
shipshape volume for you or the 
ks of your acquaintance. 

The Groat Ages of Architecture (Putnam, 
$25) is a sumptuous survey of the im- 
tion which men have hed 
for some 3000 years on structures for 
worshiping their gods, housing their 
leaders, celebrating their victories and, 
more recently, merely carrying on their 
businesses. Author Bodo Cichy guid 
adepuy from the formal temptes of a 
cient Greece to the free-flowing shapes 
of the 20th Century; there are dozens of 
striking full-page color photographs; 
and a prettily designed glossary of more 
than 400 architectural terms makes a 
handy back porch. 

For most of his life, J. B. Priestley 
has been brooding over the riddle of 
time. Now, in Man and Time (Doubleday, 
$14.95), the eminent British writer puts 
his findings and reflections into one 
abundantly. illustr; esed 
at the modern world's imprisonment by 
“clock-time,” Priestley reminds us th 
other civilizations, 
scientists 
day tave found very different ways to 
k about handsome vol- 
ume will not help anybody keep an ap 
pointment, but it should start some of us 
wondering what all the rush is about 

The Birth of Greek Art (Golden Press, 
$25) is the sixth volume in the superb 
Arts of Mankind series, under the over- 
all editorship of André Malraux and 
Georges Salles. With more than 400 
plates in color and monochrome, author 
Pierre Demargne explores the creative 
genius of the Aegean from Neolithic 
times to the Seventh Century n.c., when 
the roots were sunk for what would be 
the greatest efllorescence of art in man's 
history. 


now 


“In the summer of 57, after an auto 
mobile accident, I had such pain . 
that 1 was given daily injections of 3 
morphine surrogate. .. . At the end of 


three months I was so addicted, so intox- 
icated, that I had to go to a sanitarium. 
It was only for a short stay, but while 
there I kept a diary which I rediscovered 
just the other day.” Toxique (Dutton) is 
Francoise Sagan's brief diary, covering 
her nine days in the sanitarium. It has 
been dressed up—in fact, overwhelmed— 
with drawings and calligraphy by Ber 
nard Buffet. The drawings are stiffish 
and pretentious—staring eyes, grotesque 
hands. They fight the text which, by and 
large, is modest and sometimes endear 
ing: “It seems they may give me a detox- 
ication medal. Everyone says how brave 
1 am. I smile blissfully and foolishly 

Since the detoxication process requires 
all of her energics, the first part of the 
diary is understandably sketchy, and 
much of it concerns her suffering. But as 
she kicks the habit, her thoughts widen 
(though seldom beyond herself) and she 
longs to get back to her old, hurry-up 
life. “When shall I be strong enough to 
drive an Aston? To speed through Porte 
Maillot? Every street and square is а re- 
gret for something left undone.” She is 
like a convalescing child, impatient with 
her illness and eager 10 resume her fun 
and games. “I used to do everything 1 
wanted,” she complains, “now 1 can’t do 
1 thing, it's disgusting.” But she is not a 
child, and her illness forces her to face 
the inevitable—her lost youth. At first 
she protests. "I who feel like youth 
self,” she exclaims on her seventh day. 71 
haven't grown any older, 1 haven't given 
up anything." Alas, she knows better. 
On her last day she notes, “I've become 
quite used to the idea of death... . It 
disgusts and frightens me, but the idea 
keeps coming back. ... I have a cramp 
in my right arm which frightens me." 
Her intimations of mortality are moving 
because she does not belabor them. She 


is very good at knowing what not to say. 
The fashionable M. Buffet, on the other 
hand, is exasperatingly explanatory. His 


llusi 
ning skull, a death 


ion for the final entry is a grin- 
head. Get it? 


It is sad to see the late Brendan Behan 
involved with a nonbook, for Behan was 
a grandly candid writer who detested 
sham. Brendan Веһапз New York (Gcis) 
reads as if it were Scotch-taped together 
from slips of paper on which he had 
joued down his impressions of New 
York. Even with Paul Hogarth's coolly 
cflicient drawings and a handsome pro 
duction job ound, this notebook is 
not noteworthy. Yet there are moments 
of force in Behan's rambling tribute to 
ed so much be- 
cause, among other reasons, it was never 
dark. The vital e those in 
which Behan is a guide to himself rather 
than to the city. There is his credo, for 
instance: “The principal thing to do in 
his world is to get something to cat 
something to drink and somebody to love 
you.” And there is his reaction to life 


a city which he епо 


passages a 


nd 


KENTUCKY GENTLEMAN 
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Superbly Gift Wrapped 
for the Holidays 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon « Distilled & Bottled by Barton Distilling Co., Bardstown, Nelson Co., Ky.—Available at 86 = 90 < 100 proc 


I'm sharp 


Tony 
Curtis 
' and 
Natalie 
Wood in 
“Sex and 


Gul» 


the Single 


tonight, honey: 
For openers, 
how's about 
you and 

me seeing 


You 
sure 
spread 
it on 
thick, 
you 


old blade, 
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PLAYBOY 


You can’t tell the 
difference between the 
Oki 555 


and any other 
stereo tape recorder 


until: 


You lift it. It's the lightest portable stereo tape system in the 


world. Under 25 Ibs. 


You check for tubes. It has none. It’s solid state (all tran- 


sistors...27 of them). 


You hear it. It has 2 unique two-way speaker systems for 
cleaner stereo sound reproduction. (4 speakers.) 


You check its dependability. It’s guaranteed for 1 full year.t 


Now you can tell the difference. 
The Oki 555 surpasses all previous 
achievements in tape recording and 
stereo sound reproduction in its price 
range, It has full solid state circuitry, 
h assures cooler operation and 
more complete reliability of perform- 
ance. And its price is less than you'd 
expect to pay. $349.95. 

Oki has a fine choice of other solid 
state tape recorders. 


Ф 


Oki 333: 4 track full 

sterco record and playback. 
$289.95.* 
Oki 222: 4 track monophonic record 
and playback. $179.95.* 
Oki 111; 2 track monophonic record 
and playback. $129.95,* 
Like the Oki 555, they are guaranteed 
for 1 full year. See and hear these su- 
perbly engineered tape recorders now 
at your Oki dealer. 


For information, write: 
Chancellor Electronics, Inc., Dept. p, 457 Chancellor Аус., Newark, New Jersey 


gg !ene year parts, 6 months labor 


‘*manufacturer's suggested list price 


styles very different from his own: “My 
attitude to homosexuality is rather like 
that of a woman who, at the time of the 
trial of Oscar Wilde, said she didn't mind 
what they did, so long as they didn't do 
it in the street and frighten the horses.” 
As for his views of New York, Behan was 
generally accurate about the places in 
which he felt most comfortable—the 
Chelsea Hotel, Jim Downey's (a more 
lively actors’ rendezvous than Sardi’s) 
and Greenwich Village. At times, howev 
er, he succumbs to the easy generaliza- 
tion. When he writes, for instance, of 
“the wonderful desegregation that is tak- 
ing place in New York,” he is speaking 
more in terms of wish fulfillment than 
statisucs. Beha an of outsize 
warmth and directness, and that was one 
reason he so enjoyed Tallulah Bank. 
head's dissection of those who talked 
small. Behan tells of the fellow i 
ner party who sai 
“Do you know tha 
their own arm she answered. 
“Is that so? No air force or navy, Í pre- 
sume.” Except for a few such quotes and 
a few mildly salty lines of his own, Bren 
dan Behan's New York is u gruel. Tt 
would have been better to have taped 
one of his nights on the town. 


ally have 


As adults began to discover with the 
release of that antic film A Hard Day's 
Night, the Beatles are more than just 
another mechanical product of the pop- 
music industry. Yet despite all the 
articles about them, no one has yet con 
vincingly explored their nature and the 
reasons for their typhoonlike impact. In 
his autobiography, A Cellorful of Noise 


manager, Brian Ер 
plumb the Beatles 
but his slight book 


interesti 


ain who built up a successful family fur- 
niture store in the raw s 

pool, Epstein y 
as he grew up. A boy who never fitted in 
at school and who was equ 

the army, he w: 

of his earliest ambitions—to become а 
dress designer and li : 

duced to b 
ness, he opened a record department in 
the store, heard about the Beatles and 
аз soon prospering wildly, not only 
with them but with such other pop stars 
la Black, Billy J. Kramer and Ger 
ту and the Pacemakers. Still lonely and 
still colorless himself, Eps 
draws much emotional sustenance from 
his contact with these vivid you 


ly alien in 


He remains attracted to the Beatles in 
particular because, as һе accurately 
notes, they are “slightly outside society, 


yet socially acceptable, nonconformist 
but in no way outlawed." A delightful 
combination—but how, Epstein mourns 
between the lines, can one reach that 
happy state? He is too cautious 10 be 


candid about disc jockeys and recording 
executives, but he is quite revea 
when it comes to his own continuin, 
tempt—and failure—to understand him- 
self. He writes, for example, with a pass 
at being ingenuous: "My terms with the 
artists are well known—friendship and 
25 percent.” But, he complains, “I am, 1 
fear, accused of greed." Despite his frc- 
quent disclaimers in the book, Epstein 
docs indeed like money, but his real 
greed is for life, for being able to fecl. 
And he has come closest to feeling 
through his association with such warm 
y rafish phenomena as the Beatles. 4 
-llarful of Noise is an odd document— 
a tale of a “dead soul" guiding his very 
alive charges through the shrieks of teen- 
idolators who also have an empt 
h they look to others to fill. Epstein 
at the end of his fragment of au- 
tobiography that he cannot conceive of 
ever disassociating himself from the Bea- 
ies. This is convincing—for they are his 
lifeline. 


There is a poem by Mayakovsky enti- 
tled At the Top of My Voice; every 
book of Nikos Kazantza seems to 
have been written just that way. His 
greatest work, The Odyssey: a Modern 
Sequel, is large and heroic enough to ac- 
commodate the shouting, but tlie rest of 
his prose, with the exception of Zorba 
the Greck, suffers from an excess of 
sentiment. The Fratricides (Simon & Schus 
ter), published posthumously last year 
in Greece, has а modern setting; the 
presence of rifles, the mention of Le 
as the modern Christ, and a reference to 
“Uncle Truman” are among the trifling 
details that limit Kazantzakis natural 
love of vagueness, myth and emotion 
untrammeled by fact. The fratricides 
of the title are the Greeks who are kill 
ing one another again—the red hoods in 
the hills against the black hoods in the 

illages. Only one man is with neither 
the blacks nor the reds—Father Yanaros, 
the village priest who stands among 
them and cries out, “Brothers, unite! 
Brothers, unite!” Father Yanaros is a 
God-intoxicated man. Not so the rest of 
the villagers. In his very first paragraph, 
Kazantzakis, describing the village of 
Kastélli, writes: “Mountains, 
people—they were all granite.” 
with hate? With despair? With 
ence? With none of these, if we read 
The Fratricides at all attentively, for, 
despite what he says, Kazantzakis vil 
lagers are far from stone. Mothers weep 
and curse God when their children die 
of starvation; sons love their mothers, 
husbands their wives. In the midst of 
civil war the old traditions still hold, so 
much so that a soldier in battle can 
worry over his inability to provide 
sufficient dowry to marry off his older 
sisters. Only when compared with Father 
Yanaros are they granite. He argues with 
God: “I cry out, and You do not соп- 
descend to acknowledge me; but I will 


Aren't you 
tired of twisting? 
Lets go see 
Топу Curtis and 
Natalie Wood in 
“Sex and the Single Gil”! 


Which English holiday 
greeting is older... 


the first Christmas Card 


or Gordon’s Gin? 


( EE Gin was an English holi- 
day greeting 74 years before 


Christmas card. The Gordon's you 
drink today harks back to Alexander 
Gordon's original 1769 formula, for 
one doesn't tamper with a good thing... 
especially when it is the world's big- 
gest seller. This year send cards, serve 
and give Gordon's London Dry Gin. 
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cry and shout, until Yo 
is why You gave me a mouth 
1 may cat, or speak, or kiss, but that 1 
may cry out!" And so he docs. His only 
ignificant action, however, is to turn 
the village over to the reds with the 
understanding that no опе will be 
executed, The agreement is not hon- 
men killed—among them, 
Father Yanaros at the order of his own 
son, the rebel leader. The skeleton of 
The Fratricides is of a rigorous, u 
ей bx but the rhetoric of ago. 
in which Kazantzakis indulges would 
uy, one i the patience of God 
Himself. 


Fans of Evelyn Waugh will be hard 
put to recognize the author of such sharp: 
ly entertaining books as The Loved One 
nd Put Out More Flags in the dry, 
disdain-filled pages of the first volume of 
his autobiography, A Little Learning (Little, 
Brown). Waugh begins with the Hat and 
untempting assertion that “Only when 
one has lost all curiosity about the future 
has one reached the age to write an 
itobiography." To judge by this book, 
he might have added that the time for 
autobiography is also when one has lost 
1 humor about the past. There is the 
sense throughout that the author feels 
somewhat embarrased about penning 
his memoirs and so goes to great pains 
to look athis early years contemptuous! 
He finds the young Waugh on the whole 
а rather ordinary and unlikable chap, 
and converts the reader to his point of 
view. A few notes of fun creep in during 
his Oxford y but that is shortlived; 
then the poor fellow falls into a fruitless 
period of False starts, indebtedness, and 
teaching ar a boring boarding school in 
Wales. His faithful readers must hope 
that in the next volume he will find more 
to recommend himself and his exp 
ences. One is also left at this st 
Mr. Waugh’s career wondering whei 
under what unusual circumstances young 
English chaps first develop any interest, 
other than conversational, in the op- 
posite sex. Terribly perplexing; terribly 
British. 


More books about movies are pub- 
shed than the general reader knows or 
needs to know, but there's always room 
Гог one more written speciheally for 
him. Although hard Schickel's Mov- 
ies (Basic Books) can't be classed as a 
“must,” it will serve as a “maybe.” The 

ain problem is the one that besets any 
one-volume world history of any subject 
—particularly а field that has been fu 
rowed as furiously аз films in the past 50 
y Still, Schickel has put together a 
readable, reliable report on the 
film from Edison, Lu 
Fellini, Kubrick and Kazan. He | 
set forth numerous provocative 


opin- 
ions, some of which must be taken with 


а heavy pinch of salt. Every h 
entitled to his eccentricities, 


but it 


е to vent statements. 
Bergman has, undoubtedly, the 
soul of an artist, but he has chosen dhe 
wrong art.” A few years ago, Arthur 
Knight gave us The Liveliest Art, a fine 
onc-volume history of world cinema. It's 
stiff competition in its line, and Movies 
doesn't match it. However, Schickel has 
brought the subject up to d 


“This new novel,” says the blurb for А 
Kind of Anger (Athencum), "is as m 
i ny Eric Ambler has written 
. the plain fact is that Ambler ha 
lost his grip since his reputation-making 
novels of the Thirties, and there are 
signs in this ambling book that he recog- 
nizes this fact. As in Epitaph for a Spy 
(1938), the scene is the Riviera near 
Nice. The narrator once again is a 
young man in trouble. He has the Sime- 
nonish name of Pict Maas, and the alias 
of Pierre Mathis. (Young Vadassy, of the 
lier book, worked for the Mathis 
School of Languages.) Maas is a journal 
ist, whose serious magazine has failed, 
who hay lost his girlfriend, and who has 
made a suicide attempt He is caught, as 
i hero should be, between two 
World. Reporter, thc unscrupu- 
weekly for which he works, and the 
tough guys involved in an Iraqi-Kurdish 
conflict, (Some ambi 1 villains are 
thrown in for good measure.) What 
made the early Ambler so impressive was 
his acute political and historical sense. 
he wrote about the difiiculties of staying 
ive and free in pre-War Europe. In A 
Kind of Anger, the political elements 
seem as thirdhand as the title. Ambler 
doesn't sustain the interest he awakens 
п Маа», in the Kurds, or even in World 
Reporter—perhaps because he is more 
interested in Lucia Bernardi, a rather 
opaquely described dish, who is chiefly 
interested in money. The book dwells on 
the tricky mechanics whereby Lucia, 
with the help of Maas, unloads some 
murdered colonel’s documents in return 
for a small fortune. It is about nothing 
deeper thin making a fast, glamorous, 
legal buck postWar Europe. 
Here," says the blurb, "is a new and 
richer Ambler.” Ambler was truly richer 

when he was newer and poorer. 
John Henry Faulk was on CBS Radio 
talking about the country-boy life down 
as when the vigilantes rode 


home in Те» 


up Madison Avenue and yelled “Сош- 
mic-lover.” Admen, sponsors and net- 
works ducked for cover, and John 
Henry's career was shot [ull of holes, 


alk tells the sorry story in Fear en Trial 
(Simon & Schuster), and tells it without 
If-pity. troubles began when he 
1d some other members of AFTRA, 
io union, deposed a gaggle of 

5 who had been playing 
е, Inc. The prime movers 
а self-appointed expert 
on The Red Menace, who “politically 


cleared” performers (for a fee) and a 
supermarket owner in Syracuse who put 
the squecze on food companies not to 
sponsor the uncleared. Awa 

itself by smearing Faulk 
ind CBS dropped him. 
one thought Faulk was a card carricr— 
he had simply become "controversial." As 
TV producer Mark Goodson explained 
the sickness, “The favorite slogan along 
venue is ‘Why buy yourself a 
he? ware rode high for a 
When it black-listed Everett 
Sloane by mistake (it was another Sloan 
they were after), the actor rushed an FBI 
clearance to one of his tormentors. The 
man with the political foaming cleanser 
didn't think much of it. Aware, he said, 
had “different standards of clearance 
than the United States Government's 
agencies. We are a little more string 
This to a man who had been mistaken 
for somebody else in the first place. 


e avenged 


а circular, 
Jot because any 


while. 


Sometimes Aware blacklisted people 
simply because their names һай ap. 
peared in the index to on of 


the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. At one time or another, the blade 
went into Kim Hunter, Joseph Gotten, 
Richard Rodgers, Osc Hammersteit 
Judy Holliday, Jerome Robbins, Leo. 
pold Stokowski and dozens of others 
Faulk, a big carner, was soon reduced to 
borrowing from friends. Ed Murrow and 
Charles Collingwood stood by him, and 
so did David Susskind, Tony Randall 
and Garry Moore. It didn't help. He was 
run out of the big town and other 
ШЕ sued. Louis Nizer handled 
the case with his famous flair, and Roy 
Cohurs law firm defended the black-list- 
crs as best it could. Six years after 
ашку career had been gunned down, 
jury awarded him a record $3,500,000 in 
court reduced. the 
Us academic; 
not collected even that. In this 
ible of our time lies a 
damning indictment of men who could 
have rid the entertainment. industry. of 
political racketeering with a simple 
laugh. The name of Faulk's onetime em- 
ployer leads all the rest, 
reading Fear on Trial, it is difficult to 
believe that CBS, that powerful, prosper- 
ous maker of America’s taste and opin. 
ions, could have been so gutless. 

last Exit to Brooklyn (Grove Press) by 
Hubert Selby, Jr. consists of loosely 
connected stories about some loosely 
connected people in the Gowanus dis- 
trict: queers, latent queers, fairies (there 
is a difference), lush-rollers, whores. It is 
set at the lowest life level that Selby 
knows (or can imagine) and it re-creates 
that hell sulphurously. The 1 
diction and de € post- William Bur- 
roughs—more on the order of photo 
phy than fantasy. Some of these stories 
are like kicks in the stomach: powerful 
nful. Tralala, which had police 


Faulk ha 
horripilatin 


sexu 


a- 


trouble when it ran in a lile m 
is about a кеспар; а proc 
p: 

time” (Times Square bars, 
who ends up being killed in a Brook! 
gangbang that would be right out of 
Dante if I about gang 
Landsend is a tapestry of assorted 


inte һай written 


bang: 
sordid stories set in a new housing proj 
cet, which has done nothing but sanitize 
the sordidness. Strike, the best tale in 
the book, although too long, is about a 
tough. mill hand. recently married, who 
resents his wife's wifeliness and doesn't 
know why—until a strike gives him the 
leisure to hang around a queer bar and 
he finds out, The story tries, with some 
success, 10 symbolize cer pects of 
sexual and soc rything in 
the book seems too quickly perceived, 
partly because the scathing prose makes 
из own points—apart from the story's 
points—so Гам. That’s a real risk in the 
microcamera technique, the close-up of 
the cloaca; the truth it conveys is so lim 
ited. Therefore, as the stories go on and 
on, the focus shifts [rom the wretches to 
the writer, and the reader begins to won 
der whether Selby isn’t having a turnon 
by-typewriter. He has keen eye and keen 
car, but his avustic cruelty, valid in it 
self, has a flavor of literary sadism. And 
that’s something else again. 


The Enzo Ferrari Story / An Autobiography 
(Macmillan) gives us a number of small 
but pertinent insights into the man 
who has dominated international auto 
racing for so many years. Ferra 
been totally dedicated (o the sport 
and to the development of his vehicles 
for almost half a century. A clue to hi 
complete absorption may be found in 
his capsule commentary on World War 
її: "There followed years of interesting 
experience, although sad ones, as 1 could 
have nothing to do with cars.” Ferrari's 
overwhelming passion for success is 
summed up in his description of an acci- 
dent that occurred during his early days 
as a driver: “I was іп third position 
when 1 suddenly saw a car ablaze on the 
edge of the wack. E could make out the 
number: It was the car that had been 


just in front of me. What. thoughts do 
you think passed through my head in 


that instant? Well, my first thought was 
One less, now I'm second; my second 
thought was: 1 wonder if he’s hurt; and 
my third thought was: It might have 
been me. And F unconsciously cased the 
throttle а moment.” Throughout h 
lustrious career, Ferrari has known much 
triumph; tragedy, too, has been his close 
id the violent deaths of so 
many of his associates have made hir 
insular lone after a life crowd. 
ed by so many events and almost guilty 
of having survived.” 


Wow, 

what a slick chick! 
Lets you and me go 

see Tony Curtis and 
Natalie Wood You're not 

in “Sex and such an 
the Single old goat 
Gul.” at that! 


AS OVERHEARD BY WARNER BROS 


f; mE n HAS А WAY WITH LOVERS, 
Crand Marnier osse 

Try the Grand Mornier Sour—without sugor. You will love it. 
For the pleosure of your company serve Grand Marnier. For 
delightful cockiail and gourmet recipes, write for our free 


recipe booklet, 
MADE WITH FINE COGNAC BRANDY/ PRODUCT OF FRANCE #0 PRODF/CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTO.. DEPT. PB 1, 730 STH AVE. B Y C. 19 
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Eau de Lanvin, atomizer and 


Dusting Powder for 
perfume purse flacon, $5.50. 


alter the bath, $5. 


..à most provocative fragrance 


MY SIN 


"> 


= 


Natural Spray 


Eau de Lanvin tc splash on, 
from $3. Eau de Lanvin in the new 

patented" spray that's all 

fragrance $5. 

Now in the new perfume. 

purse-size, also $5. 


желі. PERDING 


Black Ball bottle 
of perfume, from $30. 


Perfume-filled flacon, Perfume, in the square-cut 
for your purse, $3. bottle, from $6. 
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B am a young woman who enjoys Ше 
and is not opposed to long-term affairs, 
or an occasional “roll in the hay," if the 
man appeals to ше. But I do have a 
n that plagues mc to the point ой 
becoming a frustrating problem: How 


docs a woman turn down a proposition 
te his ma 


nly pride? E 
t the feeling must be 
muu 1 I've met agree th 
unless the woman enjoys sex, there is no 
pleasure for either. But some men pe 
sist, usually ending up with the accus 
tion: “You're afraid of sex, aren't. you? 
So can you tell me, how does a woman 
say mo and still keep а friend?—Miss 
N. H., Berkeley, California. 

If a guy can't accept your siraight- 
jorward, leuclheaded reason for moi 
wanting to go to bed with him without 
aiming countercharges at you, then we 
think you'd be better off losing this kind 
of “friend.” Most men would under. 
stand and respect your wishes—and be- 
сіп plotting ways to make you exercise 
your womanly prerogative to change 

our mind. 


‘ve been pondering the prospect of a 
long, cold winter and, accordingly, 
would like to know the secrets of mulled 
wine—T. OB., Boston, Massachusetts. 

A heavy red wine (burgundy, claret or 
port) is usually used for mulling. The 
wine is heated in a pot with sugar and 
orange or lemon peel. The mixture 
should be warmed gently and briefly (to 
preserve its delicate taste and keep the 
alcohol from evaporating), and served, 
with a garnish of nutmeg, clove or 
cinnamon stick, in a pewter or carthen- 
ware mug. 


ІН. just completed medical school, 
I now find that I'm becoming quite 
popular with women of assorted shapes 
and sizes. I like this trend, of course, 
but often Í wonder if the girls like me— 
or my prospects. Is there some sure way 
to determine just why a girl digs a young 
doctor?—K. H., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
No, we don't think there is any sure 
way to determine what motivates а girl's 
interest in a young doctor. Even though 
the prospects of your future income— 
upwards of $20,000 per year, according to 
the “Medical Almanac’”—might appear 
enticing to a young lady seeking your 
company, she would have lo tolerate 
your present internship and later resi- 
lency income of 8125 per month (aver- 
ige) for anywhere from three to six 
cars. In view of this, we think there's 
а good chance the girls like you for your- 
self. But why be concerned? Relax and 
njoy it. 


С... you please give me the names and 
addresses of some autoxacing schools? 1 
want to become a race driver, but I 
haven't been able to learn where to get 
waining—Y.L., Reading, Pennsylvania. 

The biggest. most active American 
racing school is Carroll Shelby's School 
of High Performance Driving, located at 
1042 Princeton Drive in Venice, Califor- 
nia. In addition, the Sports Car Club of 
America oversees at least 60 sports-car- 
driving schools all over the country, and 
you can get additional information on 
these from your local club. If you can 
conveniently get to England, it boasts at 
least three schools that specialize іп pre- 
paring drivers for flat-out racing: Motor 
Racing Stables, Ltd. at Brands Hatch 
Circuit, Fawkham, Keni; Jim Russell 
Racing Drivers School, Downham Mar- 
ket, Norfolk; and Instructional School, 
Vanderbyl Motor Racing, Lid., 160 High- 
lever Koad, London W 10. Good tuck. 


AA clothier here has described the term 
“soup and fish" as pertaining to tails or 


a morning coat worn with a gray vest. 
"The colloquialism is new to m 


15 this 
a fish story2—]. J, Cadillac, Michigan. 

No. The term evolves from the 19th 
Century when formal clothing was usu- 
ally worn for banquets consisting of 
soup, fish, game and other staples. Thus, 
when a man donned his formalwear, he 
wore “soup and fish.” 


© hory after 1 began my tour of duty 
in West Germany, I met a lovely Ger- 
man girl with whom I subsequently fell 
in love and proposed marriage. My 
family is very open-minded about my 
ша foreign national, but | am 
encountering a great deal of resistance 
from my exfiancée back home. She has 
repeatedly sent letters to my intended's 
family enumerating the possible hazards 
involved in such a marriage and, al- 
though 1 don't particularly care for this 
invasion of my privacy, 1 have held off 
putting a stop to it for one very good 
reason. You see, my military career is just 
about at an end, and J have been prom- 
ised a job paying $14,000 per year by my 
exfiancee's lather, providing I give up 
my German girl and marry his daughter. 
It’s not that | place money above ro- 
mance, but $14,000 a year shouldn't be 
taken lightly, and 1 just can't scem to 
solve this "mating dilemma.” Any 
suggestions?—E, W., Wiesbaden, West 
ny. 

we suggest you stop kidding 
yourself about being a latent. romanti- 
tist. The fact that you describe this sit 
uation im such cold, cash-on-the-line 
terms leaves little doubt that you won't 


First 


TOWNEOUSE 


= 


—- 
Тег, Marx. New Orleans, La. 
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allow а fivefigure annuity to slip 
through your fingers. Ordinarily we'd 
advise going where your heart leads— 
most people who place a price tag on 
their emotions find it more expensive 
in the end than they bargained for 
—but in your case, it’s obvious that you 
don’t consider your present fiancée a 
good long-term investment. You could 
patch things up with your ex, but we 
doubt that a lifetime contract based on 
the sort of setup you describe would 
bring much happiness to anyone in- 
volved. We suggest you solve your mat- 
ing dilemma by breaking cleanly with 
both girls—and then waiting until you 
grow up. You're obviously not ready for 
таттар 


[ат а woman, 36, and all my life I 
have preferred the company of women 
10 men. I have never regarded this as a 
problem—I have led a useful апа pr 
ductive life, and have never done anyone 
any intentional harm. There is a couple 
іп my apartment house—I'll call them 
the Smiths. In the last few months, 1 
have become very friendly with Mr 
Smith, if you know what 1 mean, I ho 
estly thought that Mrs. Smith was onc 
of those who also preferred the company 
of women, but who, like many of us, had 
chosen to marry. But now it turns out 
that she was not—that I was her first 
close woman friend. And most unbeliev- 
able of all, Mrs. Smith wants to leave her 
husband and move in with me. This is 
ridiculous. I never encouraged her that 
much. And she has three children to c: 
for! L don't want her to leave her hu 
band, much less move in with me. But 
this is what she insists she wants to do. 
I'm well established in business here and 
€ town. But what 
there to do?—Miss N.D., San 
псізсо, Californ 

Having unplugged this dyke, and 
chanced washing up a marriage, you now 
casually survey the prospective wreckage. 
Whether Mrs. Smith was experienced 
in we-know-what-you-mean or not, you 
must have been aware that a five-member 
family was at stake when you indulged 
in your first flirtation with her. The 
affair having gone as far as й has, you 
should arrange to move to another part 
of town at once and make a point of 
avoiding further contact of any sort with 
Муз. Smith in the future. 


MAtthough tm a counuy gil who re- 
cently emigrated to the town, 1 
thought I had pretty well acclimated my- 
self to city ways— until I began dating a 
man who hails taxis by waving his walk- 
ing stick in the air. Isn't this boorish?— 
Miss F. W., New York, New York. 

Hardly; we think it's а fine way to get 
a taxi—especially іп the dog-eat-dog 
world of Gotham cab grabbing. 


Four of us (my friend and 1, both 
gle, plus a married couple) rented а car 
together to travel around Florida. When 
it came time ю pay the car-rental bill, 
all but I said the bill should be split 
three ways, while I insisted the bill 
should be split four ways, with the hus- 
band paying his and his wife's share, 
Their argument for the three way split 
was that the married couple should be 
counted as one, since she does not drive 
car. My argument for the four-way 
split was that each of us benefited equal. 
ly from the use of the car. I won the 
argument in the outcome. but would like 
to know if Т was right in my reasoning 
—R. G., Darien, Connecticut. 

You were right, of course. There's no 
logic to counting individuals differently 
because of their marital status. Nor do 
we see the ability to drive being counted 
as a consideration, unless that was clear- 
ly established beforchand; it could be 
argued just as easily that those who 
helped drive had performed an addi- 
tional service on the trip and were there- 
fore entitled to pay less. The way to 
avoid this sort of disagreement is to 
reach an understanding on the payment 
of expenses prior to slarling ош; under 
the circumstances, you were justified in 
assuming that everyone present would 
be paying a full share. 


E. а natural-shade camel's-hair or 
шеге topcoat appropriate to wear with 
any color suit? I've noticed that such 
coats arc particularly striking when 
Worn with black or darkbluc suits— 
B. M., Westfield, New Jersey. 

A natural. camel's-haiv or cashmere 
topcoat тау be worn with a suit of any 
color, but they look best with darker 
shades. 


AAs: junior executive in a large, rather 
stuctured organization, 1 just found out 
through the office grapevine that my 
buddy, who holds a similar job to mine, 
is going to be fired within the month. I'd 
like to tip him off, but if 1 do, he's likely 
to make а scene with the boss and possi 
bly give away my confidence. If I don't 
tell him, he may eventually find out 1 
knew and think me a fink, What do 1 
do?—A. J., Dallas, Texas. 

We think mum’s the word. Your first 
consideration ought to be that the grape- 
vine might be producing sour wine. 
Conceivably, you could conuey false 
scutilebutt to your friend, who, on the 
basis of it, might make a fool of himself 
and thus get fired. If the information is 
indeed correct, then your telling him 
will not alter it. 


Toast year one of our foursome got mar- 
ried and the rest of our group gave a 
party for him and his bride that will 
never be forgotten. As a matter of fact, 


it written up in The Kansas City 
Star. Unfortunately, another of our 
group is getting married this year and 
three of us are faced with outdoing or at 
least equaling our last fete. As matters 
stand now, we are transporting our 35 
guests from a predetermined meeti 
place to the party spot (a farm) by hel 
copter. We have engaged two groups (а 
Western. combo and a rolled-up-sleeves- 
type piano player) to provide continu 
ous entertainment, but, since this is ап 
outdoor party, we are stumped for a rea 
ly wide-open-spacestype menu. One ol 
our ideas is to barbecue half a buffalo on 
a spit, but that seems too ordinary. 
We're in desperate need of a wayu 
idea for food, and would appreciate 
your help.—R. L., Kansas City, Missouri. 

The only dish wc could come up with 
that's farther out than barbecued bufjalo 
is the following recipe (for which we're 
indebted to Alexandre Dumas) for sau- 
téed kangaroo fillet. (To serve 35, multi- 
ply all quantities by 1714.) 

“Take 2 fillets, trim. season. and ar- 
range in a pot with melted butter. In an- 
other pot, prepare a broth from the 
bones and scraps of meat from the ani- 
mal, strain, remove the fat. Pour into a 
pot with 4 tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
add а bouquet garni, reduce to a light 
sauce, add 2 tablespoonfuls of currant 
jelly and a piece of lemon zest. Ten min- 
utes later, add a handful of raisins 
soaked in warm water, Let the whole 
simmer about one hour. Poach the 
fillets, drain, set them on a platter and 
pour the sauce over them.” 


(Come to my aid, Rabbit! I met a love- 
ly girl, I loved her well, 1 ditched her 
when love palled, and now she damns 
me to hell. J say "It was fun while it last 
nd to this she will agree. But she 
claims I treated her foully, by wanting a 
chance to be free. She calls me a beast 
and I wonder if there's any reply 1 can 
to deny this base allegation, yet 
get back to being a rake—ÀA. M, De 
troit, Michigan. 

If you will drop the doggerel and re- 
sort to simple prose, we'll givc you a 
quote from Heywood Broun we think is 
on the nose: “The ability to make love 
frivolously is the chief characteristic 
which distinguishes human beings from 
the beasts” ‘This may comfort you, but 
we doubt it will do much for the girl. 


All reasonable questions—from fash- 
ion, food and drink, hi-fi and sports cars 
to dating dilemmas, taste and ctiquette 
—will be personally answered if the 
writer includes a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Send all letters to The Playboy 
Advisor, Playboy Building, 232 Е. Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. The most 
provocative, pertinent queries will be 
presented on these pages cach month. 


YOUR LAST CHANCE! 
Let Playboy help 


play Santa with its 


fabulous Triple Gift | 
—a repeat of last 


year's sensational 
Christmas hit! 


You must act now to give the most important men on your Christ- 


mas list a thrilling gift that gives m 
that азы 


THIS CHRISTMAS, UNLOCK 
FAVORED MEN ON YOUR 


fun-packed days and nights and will certainly be the 
most exciting gift your friends, relatives or business associates will 
receive this season— The Playboy Club Triple Gift holiday package. 


you 


‘enjoyment with every year, 


Now keyholder offers his playmate а champagne toast beneath LeRoy Neiman oil. 


A WORLD OF ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE 
LIST—GIVE THE PLAYBOY TRIPLE GIFT 


Here's what the lucky recipient will receive: 

1. His Personal Playboy Club Key. This famous silver 
symbol of the good life will admit him to every 
Playboy Club anywhere in the world. As new 
Playboy Clubs are opened (ten Clubs open now 
and several premieres are planned within the next 
few months), his key will provide entree to each. 
Тһе key becomes more valuable as each year passes, 
constantly brings to mind your thoughtfulness. 

2. A Bottle of Fine Champagne. Upon your friend’s 
first visit to The Playboy Club, a beautiful Bunny 
will serve a bottle of Playboy's champagne at his 
table, with your compliments. He'll begin his life 
as a playboy in our famous festive atmosphere with 
a sparkling reminder of your good taste. 

3. LeRoy Neiman Print. At the same time, the Bunny 
will present him with a richly colored 20" x30" 
reproduction of a LeRoy Neiman original. Award- 
winning impressionist Neiman, whose works are an 


essential part of Playboy Club decor, is well known to PLAYEOY readers for his Man at 
His Leisure series, story illustrations, fashion spreads and Femlins. The Playboy Club 


collection includes 150 Neiman oils. 
he'll appreciate your faultless choice 


ach timc your friend admires his beautiful print, 
selecting his Playboy Triple Gift 


1f you are a keyholder yourself, or have ever been to The Playboy Club as a guest, you already 
know the numerous advantages unlocked by the coveted silver key: 
* The gentlemanly privileges and pleasures of relaxing in your very own Club 
* Man-sized potables, brewed with an ounce-and-a-half-plus of the finest liquors, 
and served to you by The Playboy Club's Bunnies, each selected for her beauty 


| Keyholders: Dial a Bunny 
| For speedier Triple Gift 
| shopping—dial a Bunny 
"and order keys by phone. 
| (Area codes precede 
_ phone numbers.) 


.404 525-4626 
..301 VE 7-1111 
...617 536-7900 

312 WH 4-3010 

.513 241-8580 
...913 962-0011 
. Oracabessa 222 

816 НА 1-5080 

:....213 657-5050 
...305 751-7543 

.504 523-5001 

212 PL 2-3100 
...602 264-4314 

....914 OL 2-4700 
SAN FRANCISCO. .415 YU 2-2711 


We will confirm your 
order by mail. 


PLAYBOY CLUB LOCATIONS 


Clubs Open—Baltimore 28 Light 
St: Chicago 116 E. Walton St 
Cincinnati 35 E. 7th St: Detroi 
1014 E. Jefferson i 


Gentlemen: 


Here ї my application for 
PI ae deer oniy personal Taple СИ! only 7) personal and Triple Gilt order | 


* Gourmet lunches and dinners—lor the same 
price as a drink—including filet mignon, sirloin 
steak, London broil, Long Island duckling, king 
crab, pepper steak and many, many more 

* Outstanding entertainment by such stars as 
Jackie Gayle, Henny Youngman, Don Cherry 

< Special events for keyholders only, such as golf 
tournaments, Playboy Tours, Jazz 'n' Cocktails 

* A subscription to vip, the Club's own magazine 

e Playmate Key-Card to permit your playmate 
to visit the Club at luncheon and cocktail hours 


This wonderful world of Playboy is yours to 
bestow with The Playboy Club's Triple Gift 
offer—BUT YOU MUST ORDER NOW! 


Each gift key, accompanied by certificate entitling 
the recipient to champagne and reproduction of a 
LeRoy Neiman painting, is mailed to the recipient 
in a personalized package cluding a colorful 
Christmas card hand-signed with your name. 

This offer definitely will not be made after Christ- 
mas. Orders received up to December 18th will be 
filled in time for the new keyholder to begin using 
his key during the holiday season. (Imagine his de- 
light at being able to celebrate New Year's Eve in 
the exclusive clubrooms of The Playboy Club!) 
the coupon on 
boy Club key 
in now to get in on the 
nightly festivities at the distinguished key club 

the world. Just check the appropriate box for 
your personai Triple Gift. 


------------------------------------------- 


Май to: PLAYBOY CLUBS INTERNATIONAL 1 
c/o PLAYBOY Magazine, 232 Е Ohio St.. Chicano. 


nois 60611 


Full payment must accompany this coupen, Playboy Club keyholders may charge to their 


ato 
y atop Ш te state of nor 
TA Ru | Enctosed is check tor s 
ETE SON. Central: 
St Lo Bid та 


key. 'inple Git keys are $25, except for residents within 


теге keys are $80. (Minimum age for key privileges is 21 years) | 


ates oi Ceara | 


„or charge to my key. — — 
LETTER & NUNBER 


Locations Set— Atlanta Dinkler 
Plaza Motor Inn; Boston 24 Park 


MY NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


‘Square: Los Angeles 8560 Sunset, 


Bivd- San Francisco 736 Mont: ^ 


gomery St; Washington, D.C. 
corner 19th & L Sta. 
Next in Line—London. 


спу 


if ordering personal Triple Gilt key only, you need rot complete this portion --—- 


STATE ELI 


The lucky new keyholder is entitled 


SEND TRIPLE GIFT KEY TO (PLEASE PRINT) 


to key privileges in all Playboy Clubs. 


"emn 
At tha present time, state laws allow |Д °” ” 


ustoredeem champagne and Neiman 
print certificate іп New York, Chi- 
cogo, Miami, New Orleans, Baltimore 
and Jamaica. Certificate may be re- M: 
deemed any time during 1965 in his 
travels to any one of these Clubs. 


Use separate sheet of paper to oróei 
Г] Check here i you wish only information about ой 


ZiP CODE 


ied card to m. 


Send package and 
ional өні кеу. 
ioa Playboy Club key yourselt. 254 | 


------------------------------------------- 
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| Even after 172 Christmascs, a 
a gift from Тһе House of 4711 is a refreshing idea. 


If you're giving cologne 
than 4711, Tes the refr 
by menand women si 
all-day freshener. Men, 


asa crisp freshenerafter a 


ов give anything less 
t cologne; welcomed both 
192. itas aa 

shave bracer. Both, 
i or shower.) 82 to 817. 


4711 Tosca is one of Europe's favorite perfumed colognes. 
(In boule orspray.) Another is Troika, the n 
scent. Nor shown, bur also available, are i711 

Carat Eau de Cologne, and Shahi Eau de Cologne. 


Our new 4711 Dusting 
Powder, ineither our classic 
4711 Cologne fragrance or 

Tosca, $3.50 each. 


One of the handsome silk-lined 4711 gift sets, 
done up for Christmas. This one matches 
‘our classic 4711 Cologne with 4711 
G 


р Any of our 4711 soaps make refreshing gifts 
Here, 4711 Баш de Col 8 
We also have 4711 Lavender Soap, Tosca, Tro 
and Glycerine Soap. 51.85 to 53,50, in boxes of three. 


PLAYBOY'S INTERNATIONAL DATEBOOK 


BY PATRICK CHASE 


MARCH Is A RELAXED and balmy month 
throughout the Mediterranean, where 
the restless sense of a new spring wafting 
on warm sea breezes is all-pervasive. The 
best way to savor it is on the water. 
Anything from a sumptuous yacht to 
small sailing vessel can be chartered at 
daily rates running from $50 a day for a 
boat accommodating four people to 
51000 a day for а 138-foot, 12-passenger 
motor yacht with an 8-man crew. Pick a 
departure point from any of the main 
yacht harbors in the area and plan а 
cruise itinerary including scenic Italian 
fishing villages, lovely French resorts and 
historically rich Greek islands. 

One haven welcoming visiting yachts- 
men this year—within easy reach of Nice, 
Marscilles, Genoa and most other French 

nd Italian ports—is the island of Cor- 
i, where several hotels and a resort, all 
1 the luxury dass, recently have been 
built. Among them are La Pietra and the 
Napoléon Bonaparte on the northwest 
coast near L'fle-Rousse, сошай the 
land's major casino; Rene Bianca at 
Propriano on thc southwest c 


si 


terraces overlooking the sea. 

The really lush place, however, lies 
directly across the gulf from semitropi 
cal Ajaccio (Napoleon's birthplace, on 
the west coast) at the foot of landscaped 
hills that roll back from crystal-clear wa- 
ter. In addition to the hotel's own su- 
perb facilities, guests have privileges at 
the tennis courts, beaches and mi а 
of the neighboring resort village of 
о, a place of handsome villas 
owned by aflluent Parisians 

Turkey is another area tha 
ing jetset recognition. The Turkish 
Riviera—miles of whitesand beaches 
backed by banana plantations and or- 
ge groves—is now served һу twice-daily 
lanes from Istanbul. But for real color, 
Istanbul itself is hard to beat. A series оГ 
festive repasts can be relished in this an- 
cient city, at Abdullah, for French and 
Continen cuisine; Czardas, for East 
European specialties; Pandelli, for the 
best Turkish food; and Liman, for in- 
comparable seafood. Travelers with 
strong constitutions may want to wash 
their meals down with the Turkish na- 
tional drink, i—a form of Pernod. 

Belly dancing is not a home-grow 
specialty, but the Turks love it and im- 
port some of the best dancers from 
Egypt and North Africa. The Roof Res- 
taurant of the Hilton Hotel (where you 
can order anything from a hamburger to 
a full Turkish dinner) and the nearby 
Kervansaray are the places to go for un- 


р! 


forgettable demonstrations of midriff 
wiggling. 

Although night life is not up to Euro- 
n standards, a good time can be had 
at Kordoi "Mu- 
sic and m 10 pM. to 6 am, 7 
days a week") and Bogazici, which puts 
оп a memorable strip show. 

While in Istanbul drop in at a coffee 
shop, where the main stock in wade is 
relaxation, and пу a ‘Turkish water 
pipe. The waiter will fix one of these 
three-foot giants for you, wadding 
wet tobacco in the bowl, then dropping 
hot charcoal on top. АШ you do is draw 
the smoke through gurgling water for 
one of the pleasantest smokes you've 
ever tied 

Istanbul’s most scenic attractions сап 
be scen from the Bosporus ferries. One 
of them makes a run down to the Black 
Sea—literally zigzagging between Europe 
and Asia—past palaces of Byzantine 
court officials, in view of the fortresses of 
Ottoman conquerors and alongside lu 
urious 20th Century summer villas. The 
alternately mellifluous and cacophonous 
background sounds are highlighted by 
Turkish tea vendors crying their stcam- 
inghot "chai" on the three-decker ship, 
or groups of students singing to a flute- 
like instrument called a zurna. The 13th 
stop on the run from the ferry landing 
near the Galata Bridge is a lucky one— 
at Kilyos, where resort hotels and fine 
restaurants specialize in lobster, shrimp 
and the freshest, richest caviar we've ever 
enjoyed for a ridiculous one dollar per 
heaping portion. 

In France, if you're headed for Ri 
era relaxation by сағ-аһег a sating of 
snow fun at Auron, Valberg or Beuil— 
turn left when you reach the coast after 
the drive down through the wild, narrow 
gorges of the Maritime Alps and head for 
St-Raphaél, within easy reach of all the 
varied entertainments of the Riviera, 
including, but not limited to, the so- 
pomp of Beaulicu-sur-Mer and Eze, 
the brilliant night life of Nice and 
Cannes, the sparkle of Juantes-Pins and 
St.-Tropez. 

St-Raphaél has retained а strictly na- 
tive atmosphere. Although the water 
front was recently modernized, with the 
construction of a promenade like the 
Croisette at Cannes, there's still an old 
port filled with gently rocking sailboats. 
The Beau Rivage Hotel is completely 
first class, while La Voile d'Or Restau- 
rant is the best we know along the 
Riviera for great Provengal cooking. 

For further information on any of the 
above, write to Playboy Reader Serv: 
ice, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Hl. 60611. 


Blended Scotch Whisky 86.8 Proof 
Imported by Jules Berman & Assoc., Inc, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., U.S.A. 
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THE PLAYBOY FORUM 


an interchange of ideas between reader and editor 
on subjects raised by “the playboy philosophy” 


FANFARE FOR FORUM 

I am sending this letter of appreci. 
tion to Mr. Hefner for presenting his 
Playboy Philosophy and for providing 
the Forum. This appreciation also ex- 
tends to those concise, thinking individ- 
uals who have written in to the Forum 
st issues, It gives me some assurance 
of the future of freedom in this county 
to know there are quite a few persons 
who are aware that censorship is not the 
only way to reality and. truth, that hy- 
pocrisy is not а necessary modus operan- 
di, and that Chrisuanity doesn't have 
the patent on morality or ethics. 

Many people whom I have met regard 
reason as a last resort when faith Is. 
Unfortunately, this attitude extends not 
only to their religious outlook, but to 
their opinions of government, economics 
and social conditions as wcll. too 
much of a skeptic to accept the "Don't 
ike any de til someone shows 


I am 


Happily, 


there are other skeptics who 
authority when they feel 
there is reason to do so. Т have enjoyed 
g their letters published in the 
Forum. 


do questior 


G. L. Prather 
Riverside, C. 


ifori 


END TO END 

1 cannot suppress the thought that if 
one tenth as many people got one tenth 
as excited and created one tenth the fu- 
ror over loc s they 
do over the Philosophy or as they did 
over Hefner's 1963 arrest, we would 
have а better world. Sex may be the one 
area in which everyone considers himself 
n expert and, if so, perhaps Не m 
Ford spoke prophetically when he s; 
that “if we placed all the experts end 5 
end they wouldn't reach a conclusion.” 
. McCrea 

Lititz, Pennsylvania 

We don’t know just what local and 
national issues you have in mind, but 
Hefner has discussed, in “The Playboy 
Philosophy,” such subjects as the advan- 
lages of constitutional democracy, the 
rights of the individual in a free society, 
Puritanism and religious freedom, the 
separation of church and state, freedom 
of speech and press, censorship, and the 
American Sexual Revolution, to name а 
few; and these are precisely the issues 
raised by Hefner's arrest. We agree 
there are a great many other issues of 


importance that deserve to be vigorously 
debated—but if those mentioned above 
were neglected, there might be no possi- 
bility of free discussion on any subject 
whatever. In any event, we believe Ford 
was correct about all the experts laid 
end to end not reaching a conclusion. 
You'd have to place them face to face so 
they could communicate before you 
could hope for any useful results. 


PLAYBOY “PARADOX” REFUTED 

I have been intending 10 compliment 
you on your fine editorial series, The 
Playboy Philosophy. Mr. Scidel’s Forum. 
leuer in your October аз forced 
me to send my congratulations. 

The Playboy Philosophy, inu 5, 
nd other articles are why I look for- 
ward each month to the arrival of my 
husband's praynov and why J let my own 
subscription to the Дайе” Home Jour- 
nal lapse (William Ive please take 
note). Many рілувоу readers aren't in- 
terested іп the nudes, because those 
readers are women. I think PLAYBoy’s ad- 
у ers know this. И we would believe 
the financial experts, women in this 
country buy more men’s products for 
their men than men buy for themselves. 
When we women go Christmas shopping 
this year, many of us will go armed 
with gift suggestions found in PLAYBOY'S 
advertisements. 

Mr. Seidel, the editorial series which 
attracts so much interest from men and 
women readers alike isn't inane and 
ludicrous, as you suggest—it is a work 
of genius. 


issuc 


Mis. Harry В. Carson 
Idleyld Park, Oregon 


As а dedicated reader and supporter 
of riaynoy, I feel it necessary to com- 
ment on the letter tten by Mr. Mike 
Seidel which appeared in the October 
Forum. 

In his letter Mr. Seidel criticizes Editor- 
Pub Hefner for claiming to publish 
an intellectually stimulating. magazine 
with such an obvious drawback to 
intellectualism as the center foldout. As 
‘disturbing para- 
"of pLAYnoY, Seidel states that any 
man who daims he reads pLaynoy “pure- 
ly for your articles, your fashion fore- 
casts, or your excellent selection of type 
faces" is а hypocr 

This so-called paradox of riaynoy, if 
carried to its general conclusion, would 
mean that a magazine that points out 


пелен unm атон 


Here's peach brandy by the pipe bowlful. 
For new John Rolfe Mixture weds the finest 
tobaccos with the exclusive flavor and aro- 
ma of peach brandy. I's a pleasure break- 
through for smokers and everyone around 
them. For a free pack, jot your name and 
address on a card and mail 

10 John Rolfe, Box 3-AC, 
hmond, Virginia. 


Larus & Brother Company, 
Fine Tobacco Products Since 177 
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the ridiculousness of puritanical ideas, 
and thus maintains that the human body 
is not shameful and is in fact quite beau- 
tiful, is intellectually stimulating: but a 
magazine that practices what it preaches, 
and publishes photographs of the hu. 
man body, loses its intellcctualism and 
becomes merely physically stimulating. 
In other words, it is all right to pro- 
claim. but not to practice, your rights. 
Obviously Seidel is oblivious to the 
"whole magazine for the whole man" 
concept of PLAYBOY, PLAYBOY without its 
girls would not be ргАүвоү, but it is also. 
equally true that riYwoY without its 
superb interviews, articles and humor 
would not be pLaywoy either. 
rLAYBOY without its girls would be 
like marriage without sex. 
PLAYnOY just for its girls 
rried just for sex—a very shallow rela- 
tionship, indeed. 
Henry Loc 
New Orlea 


ard, Jr. 
s, Louisiana. 


SEX AND RELIGION 

Mr. Hefners views on sex morality 
and sex laws in the U.S. as expressed 
in the September issue of your magazine 
are, as usual, very much to the point. 
Mr. Hefner's plea for more rational and 
humane sex laws in America can hardly 
be open to debate. He is also correct in 
pointing out the connection between an- 
tiquated sex laws i a (and, one 
may add, to a lesser extent also іп Eu- 
rope) and Judaco-Christian tradition. 
But we can see no incompatibility—nor, 
do we think, does Mr. Hefner—between 
the basic ethics of either Judaism, the 
t of € ity, or, for that matter, 
between the essential tencts of any other 
major religion and thc claim for sexual 
happiness and sexual freedom. 

Dis, Eberhard and Phyllis Kro 
s, France 

Comment from the famous husband. 
wife psychoanalytic team is always espe- 
cially welcome. Heiner certainly agrees 
with the Drs. Kronhausen that the es- 
sential ethics of our religion are not in- 
compatible with sexual happiness and 
freedom; in tracing the history of anti- 
sexuality in Western civilization (“The 
Playboy Philosophy,” August and Septem- 
ber, 1963), he commented on the positive 
sexual morality of early Judaism and 
observed that the severe asceticism and 
sexual suppression of Christianity began, 
nol with Christ, but with St. Paul, after 
which it was emphasized and re-empha- 
sized by the men who followed, down 
through the long centuries. 

n “The Playboy Philosophy” in this 
issue, Hefner exchanges views on sexual 
morality with a priest, a rabbi and а 
minister. 


hausen 


BIRTH CONTROL IN MASSACHUSETTS 

1 have enjoyed reading Hefner's Pay- 
boy Philosophy. It shows an increasing 
maturity and à broadening of your mag- 


azine's outlook. I have watched ргАувоу 
improve [rom its inception to its present 


state with great pleasure. 
I wish to draw your attention, as I am 
sure a multitude of others will also, to 


an article in the current [October 15, 
1964] issue of The New England Journal 
of Medicine, entitled: “Changing Atti- 
tudes Toward the Massachusetts Birth- 
Control Law.” 


J.O. Sarkin, M. D. 
Glendale, California 

We want to thank Dr. Sarkin and the 
other thoughtful readers who brought 
this arlicle to our attention. It was writ- 
ten by Dr. Joseph L. Dorsey and ofjers 
strong argument for a change in the 
Massachusetts law “that makes illegal 
the sale, distribution or advertisement of 
contraceptives.” What gives this article 
special interest is that Dr. Dorsey is a 
Roman Catholic. 

He explains in the beginning, “This 
law has, perhaps, been the cause of more 
hard feeling between Roman Catholics 
and their neighbors in the Common- 
wealth than any single issue in the past 
quarter century.” The doctor states a bit 
later, “Catholics have argued that their 
purpose in supporting the law is 10 pro- 
mote the general welfare of the state in 
which they live. When contraceptives are 
widely accepted and used, when the law 
is largely unenforced and when the 
Church is looked on by outsiders more 
as a political power than а religious 
group because of its stand, it is unlikely 
that the ullimate welfare of society is 
benefited by retention of the law. 

“Whatever the situation may have 
been in the 19th Gentury [when the law 
was originally passed by Protestants), it 
is clear today that there is not a consen- 
sus against contraception, Although the 
Catholic Church continues to sanction 
only the rhythm method of family regu- 
lation, most other religions have given 
strong approval to all forms of contra- 
ception. Today, the law is inevitably a 
source of intellectual disagreement and 
emotional friction. 

“One of the stronger statements оп 
this subject was made recently by Father 
John O'Brien, of Notre Dame Universi- 
ty: "With more than 300 denominations 
in our midst il is obvious that we must 
learn not only to live together, but also 
to respect scrupulously the consciences 
of others and work together for the com- 
mon good. The consequences of such re- 
ligious pluralism is that no one group 
may impose ils distinctive creedal or 
moral viewpoint, through the clenched 
fist of legislative fiat or governmental 
directive, upon those of other faiths. The 
айетрі to do so is rightly resented as 
inlolerable arrogance; it is an utterly un- 
warranted infringement on the constitu- 
tional rights of others and is doomed to 
failure. Its only result is the generation 
of bad blood, bitterness, hatred and 
strife’ 


“After talking with many wellin- 
formed priests about this law, Т have 
failed to find one (though I am sure he 
exisis) who favors relention of the 
present law. Cardinal Cushing, when 
asked what he would do if the referen- 
dum came up again, replied, ‘In no way 
will I feel it my duty to oppose amend- 
ment io the law?” 

This article is a refreshing example of 
the enlightened thinking to be found in. 
creasingly in many areas of r 
ciety. Hefner plans on devoting an early 
installment of “Philosophy” to an ех. 
tended consideration of ihe social, moral 
and medical aspects of birth control. 


A PAROLEE SPEAKS 

I want you to know that I agree with 
almost everything Hefner has been say 
ing in The Playboy Philosophy. 
in the last couple of installments, whi 
is all I've read. І want to congratulate 
you for being gutsy enough to say 
print and thereby endanger your finan- 
l success. Being a lifelong v 
Cincinnati, I am intimately 
with CDL, NODL, Charles Н. Ke 
Jr- and their crowd. I know how vicious 
they can. be. 

Regarding the Indiana sex laws: A 
few years ago I was convicted in Indiana 
(not for sex) and served nearly three 
years at a state penal institution there. 
From personal experience, and from 
talks with inmates who'd been impris- 
опей in other states, it appears that 
conditions are a bit worse than as de- 
scribed in the Philosophy. Except for the 
Federal prison system. which tends to be 
liberal, penal institutions outlaw all sex- 
ual outlets. In general, both homosexual 
contact and solitary masturbation are 
prohibited in prison. A friend of mine, 
occupying a single cell, was caught in 
the act of masturbation by the duty 
guard. The institution court gave him 
three days in The Hole (solitary). His 
regular cell had open iron bars, while 
The Hole has a steel door. He reported 
that in The Hole one could masturbate 
without interruption or fear of dis 
covery. He also talked with the prison 
psychologist about this incident. The 
psychologist said he deplored the situa 
tion, but could do nothing. The buck 
was passed from the psychologist to the 
deputy warden, to the warden, to the 
State corrections department, to th 
islature, and thence to the public 
lic opinion” was given as the reason for 
the oppressive rules regard 

OF course, homosexual behavior was 
ted much worse, when it was discov 
ered. In addition, “lewd and lasciviou 
literature was prohibited. One could 
subscribe to almost any magazine and be 
assured of its delivery to one's cell. How- 
eve 
PLAYBOY subscription to the prison, the 
first issue that arrived was stopped at the 
mail room. I was told to cancel it im- 


when 1 had a friend transfer my 


mediately. When 1 


protested, pointing 
azine was granted 


ng privileges by the U.S. Post 
Office it could not be considered lewd or 
obscene, 1 was told that the prison cen- 


sor ruled independently of any external 
I asked what they objected to, 
and they frankly told me they would not 
permit photos of naked female breasts. 1 
offered to let them remove the offending 
photos, so that I could read the stories 
and articles. My request was refused. 

A few months later one of PLAYnoy’s 


imitators changed its format to include 
seminude photos—a novelty for them. 
The magazine had been coming into the 


institution regularly. The censor was 
asleep, however, and two months’ issues 
entered before it, too, w ned. Some 
time 


azines were 
rettes. Í t 


down the sourc 
$65 a weck in Indiana. 

T talked with a prison staff member at. 
great length about sex in prison. He was 
an intelligent, liberal and understanding 
man. (He was not the psychologist) He 
agreed that current. practice was ridicu- 
Tou: market for nudist 
magazines, y homosexuality, 
etc. Still, he defended it on the grounds 
of public decency. 

He had no answer when J showed him 
a magazine article about a U.S. prison 
in which prisoners are permitted 10 have 
coitus with their wives on visiting day. 
There is о state that permits 
these conj nd with all the 
alk of how back. 
ward itis, it's quite a surprise to discover 
that, at least in the sexual aspect, the 
state with the most progressive prison 
system is Mississippi. The warden th 
reports that his prisoners are much eas 
er to control under present circum- 
stances (han they were some ycars ago. 
He threatens that if they misbehave, 
they won't get any sex. They behave. 
(Of course, there is по provision for 
single prisoner in Mexico, where 
unmarried men are permitted intin 
cies with single е visitors, Still, the 
conjugal visit system in Mississippi is a 
hell of a step forward.) 

Perhaps it’s a limited subject, but I 
wish Hefner would print something 
about sex in prison, I have seen a lot of 
men soured and embittered by three or 
four years’ sexual deprivation while in 
prison. Not a few turn to homosexuality, 
and because they're inept, they usually 
get caught at this, if not in prison, then 
when they get out. It is a vicious circle. 
Furthermore, even modern penologists 
are profoundly hypocritical in the mat 
ter of prison sex. A reporter quizzed a 
number of wardens recently on the 
matter of sex problems in prison. The 
most common reply was: “We don't talk 
about them 

The problems don't stop when the 
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prisoner is paroled. (Damn it, you have 
to accept a parole, with all its restric- 
tions. It’s the only way you can get out 
in a few years. If you refuse, you may do 
ten or fourteen years before you get a 
final release.) Though 1 may not be a typ 
ical case, 1 have found that I must live 
in the letter of the law a 
iolation of any law is conside 
ion of my parole. 1 am 
44, hence any sex beyond noctur- 
nal emissions or solitary masturbation is 
out of the question for me. Because I am 
an interstate parolee, I must observe 
both Indiana and Ohio rules. Both states 
forbid marriage without written permis- 
sion of the parole officer, but Ohio goes 
further. Rule number eight says, in part: 
"Under no circumstances will I [the pa 
rolee| cohabit with anyone not my legal 
spouse.” Lawyers tell me Ohio courts 
have held that a single act of fornication 
has been held to be cohabitation. 

A further deterrent to normal social 
activity on the part of the parolee is the 
automobile rulc. Both Ohio and Indiana 
forbid the holding of a driver's license 
and the purchasing, owning, leasing or 
operating of any motor vehicle (which 
includes a motorcycle or motorbike) un- 
less written permission is granted by the 
role officer. In almost every case, T am. 
told, such permission is withheld for six 
months or a year following release from 
prison. I was asked by my parole officer 
if 1 was “getting around to sce the girls’ 
a few months after arriving home. I told 
him that without a car this was practical- 
ly impossible. 

The point of all this is not that pris- 
oners are being mistreated. It is that, 
despite public pronouncements that ош 
prison systems are now “rehabilitation 
centers” and that simple punishment 
now obsolete, it is simply not so. Punish- 
ment continues, although sometimes in 
subder ys than in the 1920s. When 
flat time was the rule, a released convict 
could get drunk and laid his first night 
out, for he had no ole time to back 
up. Today the parolee knows that if he 
shacks up he is t liberty in his 
hands. It is safer, though ultimately 
more difficult, to leave the girls alone. 
It's no fun dating when you know that 
even if the chick is willing, you can’t 
take her to bed. Of course, the alterna- 
ve is to risk backing up eight or ten 


believe that today’s prisons are “сш 
convicts by “treatment” programs. They 
are “curing” them, all right—mellowing 
them in their bitterness and cynicism 
against society for inflicting the cruclest 
punishment of all: Look, but don't 
touch 

And, lest you think modern prisons 
don’t retain vestiges of medieval torture 
chambers, let me give you the straight 
dope. When doing an article for the 
prison paper about a year ago, I was 


taken through a new cell house nearing 
completion. It was well lighted, well ven- 
tilated, spacious, modern, and the cell 
doors were to stay open ший ten гм. 
every night, allowing а great degree of so- 
cialization, unlike other cell houses. The 
top floor of the building, however, 
wasn't on my agenda. I got a buddy to 
take me up there- T found six brand-new 
dungeons. Iron rings were set in a slab 
of concrete. and а chain was passed 
through the rings to strap the convict 
down. There was a hole in the slab. for 
excrement. One end of the room had a 
са door which closed off the cell 
proper; beyond it was a steel door with a 
rubber gasket around the edge, and a 
reinforced-glass window with a steel cov- 
ег. Тһе dungcon also contained an ovcr- 
head light (shielded by reinforced glass) 
and an exhaust fan (leading to the roof), 
both externally controlled. The dungeon 
was soundproof, presumably so the con- 
vici screams would not disturb the 
indolent guard. I wasn't shocked to dis- 
cover these dungcons—I 
point. But Т would like to ta 
penologist up there and chain him down 
overnight. 


(Name withheld by request) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CDL AND NODL 

I can't help being concerned about or- 
ganizations such as the CDL and NODL, 
which would deny Americans one of the 
basic rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. It's another 
case of the self-righteous, hypocritical 
few attempting to govern the rights of 
the many, and 1 am heartened to see 
that Hefner has the guts to combat these 
groups. 


Bruce Zatinsky, U.S. М. 
U. 5. S. Bon Homme Richard 
San Francisco, California 


MR. KEATING OF CDL 

l am enclosing a copy of a letter I 
wrote to Mr. Cha 
chairman of the CDL, after reading h 
attack on PLAYBOY in the May National 
Decency Reporter, the newsletter of the 
CDL. It always scares me when 1 er 
counter an individual like Mr. Keating 
who has supposedly received an extensive 
education on his way to becoming a 
member of the bar. I can't agree with 
Hefner more when he notes that one of 
the real dangers to the morals of this 
country is the attempt of such men to 
appoint themselves guardians of said 
morals. The letter: 

Dear Mr. Keating: 

I have been receiving the Nation- 
al Decency Reporter for some time 
now, and have often disagreed with 
what has been written therein, But 
the May issue contains an article 
with which I not only disagree vi- 


olently, but which disgusts me to 
the point of frustration. I refer to 


your open letter to Mr. Gcorge T. 
Alig regarding your views оп 
PLAYBOY magazine. 


This article represents a prime 
example of the use of two of the 
most tried and true methods of pho 


ny prop name-calling and 

the broad generalization. You сай 
"dangerous" and "in- 
and attempt to jus 


fy these accusations by pointing out 
that its philosophy is one of a liber 
tine culture espousing "gutter sex. 
Yet 1 am unable to find any state- 
ments in your article which substan- 
tiate this. Where are the quotations 
from the magazine; where is the list 
of articles and stories they have 
printed that shed light on the truth 
of this accusation? Where, Mr. Keat- 
ing, are the facts that support your 
accusation? 

Based on the lack of substa 
tion, I can't help but place your ar- 
ticle in the same category with the 
15 letters appearing in the March 
1964 issue of the magazine іп re- 
sponse to PLAYsOY's discussion of the 
CDL. The majority of these, T am. 
sure you know, cried “libel, libel," 
yet nowhere since have 1 read of a 
libel suit being filed. I am afraid 
that you are going to have to do 
more than scream murder before I, 
for one, am convinced that rLAvuov. 
is a threat to this country and to its 
culture. 

As a matter of fact, T ат 
confident that if you read pLaynoy 
closely and with an open mind you 
would find that the magazine itself 
contradicts your statements. Time 
and time again Mr. Hefner and his 
editorial staft have specifically stated 
in such articles as The Playboy Phi- 
losophy, in answers to letters pub- 
lished in The Playboy Forum 
in replies to letters to the editor, 
that they do not consider women as 
possessing “the status of anima 
whose only value lics in their phys 
cal characteristics which 
the sole purpose of gratif 
base шс of man . . 
be happy to supply specific quot: 
tions and their sources to prove this 
if you wish; will you do the same 
for me in support of your position?) 

I will admit that гілувоу refuses 
to place women on an elevated 
pedestal, refuses to clothe them i 
the pure white of innocent virgini 
ty, and is trying (successfully, I 
think) to point out that sex is most 
certainly enjoyable. However, this 
does not make the magazine "dan- 
gerous" or “суй,” let alone obscene: 
i atly discerning, 
an outlet for the opinions of the 
vast majority of the educated me 


(E will 


and women ot this country, 

One more point: As a lawyer, you 
should know full well that the U. S. 
Supreme Court has established that 
for a publication 10 be judged ob- 
scene the primary purpose of that 
publication, when taken as a whole, 
must be to incite the prurient inte 
est, and must do so in a manner 
that is patently offensive. Based on 
this criterion, the June 1963 issue of 
PLAYBOY could never be declared ob- 
scel nor, for that matter, could 
any of the issues it has published in 
s ten years of existence. You know 
well as I do. 


Richard C. Miller 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


th 


BIBLE-BELT CRUSADERS 
A crusade for “decent literatu 
begun here in Montgomery Gounty, in 
the heart of the Bible Belt, about six 
months ago, and has been unsuccessful 
so far. To find out what’s wrong with 
their campaign, the CDL is now taking a 
poll of contemporary community stand- 
ards by means of a questionnaire. 
Shades of Cincinnati! 
David S. Turner 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


CONFESSIONAL CENSORSHIP 

Mouvated perhaps by extreme con- 
scientiousness, a Catholic friend of minc 
in confession recently told the priest 
that he had subscribed to pravnoy. The 
priest, somewhat astonished, replied that 
the subscription should be canceled 


mediately. Broad:minded and 
ent as well as conscie my fri 
flatly rel point- 


ing out to the priest the value of the 
Philosophy and other articles; where- 
upon the priest said that the Philosophy 
is bad and the pictures obscene, and re- 
fused absolution until the subscription is 
anceled, There the matter stands. My 
friend had thought there was по 
Churdhinstigated censorship, until the 
acel your subscription" awoke 
him with a shock. 

Edmund С. Perry 

New Bedford, М 


achusetts 


AN ATHEIST'S APPRAISAL 

Witnessing Fditor-Publisher Hefner's 
defense of religious freedom, and its 
responses in The Playboy Forum, 1 real- 
ized something is missing. Since 1 am 
an atheist, perhaps it is my place to 
point it out. 

An atheist is one who denies the 
existence of a god. "That is all. Atheism. 
defines merely what a man is not, not 
what he is. It is possible for an atheist 
to be a moral human being who chooses 
to live here on carth, rather than in a 
mystical hereafter. Perhaps this will 


make it dearer to PLAYBOY readers why 
Hefner defends people like me. 

One sees even today religious influence 
and theological censorship in all branches 
of knowledge: philosophy, morality, eth- 
ics, politics, aesthetics, Unfortunately, 
nce was too much ап indus- 
trial revolution, too little a moral revo- 
lution. Man sheds his blood for physical 
freedom and then defaults on intellec- 
tual freedom. I will defend а man's right 
to let his church do his thinking for 
him. He may never use it, but his choice 
is still preserved for him. 

Though 1 am not personally inclined 
ng, I feel your efforts 
deserve a vote of thanks. Whether, in 
the evolution of man, you represent one 
of the first proponents of the long- 
awaited birth of man's mind, or simply 
another postponement in contemporary 
civilization's parallel to Roman decline, 
your words are needed. 

William R. 
U. S. S. Alt 
New York, New York 


CHURCH CONTROL 
As a high school sociology u 
have been very interested іп yow 
torials, especially in the matter of а 
ship. At present, I am conducting, in my 
classes, discussions on the influence of 
organized religion in our society. 1 would 
like to illustrate how the churches, both 
Protestant and Catholic, have encouraged 
and promoted the idea of censorship. 
Since I am tcaching young people who 
are church members, I do not want to 
destroy their faith in their religions, but 
I do want to show how certain groups 
lave worked toward. the goal of church 
control of our жсісіу. In my ellorts, 
FLAYnoY will be invaluable. 
Gerald Mapes 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


А CURE FOR SYPHILIS 
In your reply to Mr. 
June Forum you mention a “foolproof 
cure for syph The treatment of 
syphilis has been of great historical i 
terest, and the first chemotherapeutic 
agent was discovered by Paul Ehrlich 
This was his “magic bullet.” or Salvar- 
san, an al. Since that time various 
other agents have been used in the treat- 
ment of syphilis, including bismuth and 
репісі 
Penicillin, ап 


Eggerss in the 


seni 


antibiotic, has been 


widely used and probably gives the best 
results, But it is not 100-percent effect 
ly there i 


ге. 
Alr evidence of penicillin- 
resistant strains of Treponema pallidum, 
the causative organism of syphilis. Also, 
not all cases of syphilis respond to peni- 
cillin therapy and n iduals who 
seck treatment have alre: dy passed the 
thus, ther- 


Aureomycin, chloramphenicol, eryth- 
ve also been 
ad useful in the treatment of syph 
‚ but with less effectiveness than реп 
in. Their use has been restricted 10 
at organisms, But if their 
spread usage were necessary, 
highly probable that resistant strains 
would develop to them also. One need 
only look at recent surveys by the U. S. 
Public Health Service to see that the in- 
cidence of syphilis is on the 
feel that education. concerning venereal 
disease, as mentioned in your тері 
nec in combating this problem. 
However, I do hope that you will retract 
your statement that there is a “foolproof 
cure for syphilis. 


romycin, and terramycin 
fo 


Philip R. Somers, Jr. 
Galveston, Texas 


In the June Forum, Hefner asserts his 
studied opinion that there is a "fool- 
proof” cure for syphilis. If he knows 
something I don't know, I would appre- 
ciate the information, and so, for that 
matter, would the rest of the scientific 
world. A “foolproof” cure presupposes a 
“foolproof” test to determine if the pa- 
tient has been cured. All tests for а cure 
are based on the presence of antibodi 
to the syphilis antigen: When no a 
bodies can be detected, the elimin: 
of the 
tient is considered cured—which he 
probably is. Unfortunately, syph 
tuberculosis, is able to isolate itself from 
Ше blood stream, and thereby no longer 


ion 
шіреп is assumed, and the pa- 


effect an antibody response. A “fool- 
proof” test would have to prove the bio- 


logical death of every last organism— 
which can be done, but only by one 


nethod. This consists in reinfecting the 


ndividual and observing a primary le 
ion at the site of the inoculation. 
Since voluntary submission to reinfec 


tion is unobtà ble, one would be a 


"fool" to assume that conventional 
proof" is “foolproot.” 
T. Cebar, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvar 


Sorry, gentlemen, but there won't be 
any retractions this issue. There is по 
other major disease in society with a 
cure move certain than syphilis. The na- 
tion’s most eminent authority on the 
subject, Dr. William J. Brown, Chief of 
the Venereal Disease Branch of the U. S. 
Public Health Service's Communicable 
Disease Center in Atlanta, writes: 

“After almost 20 years of extensive 
clinical and. investigative. experience, it 
may be said unequivocally that penici 
lin is curative for syphilis provided that 
treatment given before irreversible 
damage is done to the nervous (brain) 
and cardiovascular (heart) system. 

In addition, at a recent conference of 
the American Social. Health Association 
in New York, Conrad Van Hyning, Ex- 

(continued on page 184) 
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THE PLAYBOY PHILOSOPHY 


the twentieth part of a statement in which playboy’s editor-publisher spells out— 
for friends and critics alike—our guiding principles and editorial credo 


WE WERE ADJUSTING a clean sheet of pa- 
per in our typewriter, preparatory to 
starting in on this 20th installment of 
The Playboy Philosophy, when one of 
the clippings that had been placed on 
our desk a few minutes earlier caught 
Our attention. "READ PLAYBOY FOR 
STUDENT THINKING" was the hcadline on 
a two-column story, dated October 3, 
1964, carrying the by-line of the Rcli- 
gious News Editor of the Houston 
Chronicle, and we read: “То parents, 
-school teachers, clergymen and 
others who want to speak the same lan- 
guage as college students: In the opinion 
of a group of clergymen who regularly 
discuss religious, moral, ethical and phil- 
osophical idea college students, 
The Playboy Philosophy is what they're 
all reading. .. . Publisher Hugh Hefner, 
in the opinion of the clergymen, had a 
defense of his magazine as at least part 
of his motivation in the rambling, rather 
disorganized series But Hefner, 
they say, reflects the ‘sexual revolution’ 
on the campus well enough for the 
ries, which is available in a bound copy 
for 51, to provide thoughtful reading for 
older adults who wonder what's going 
on in the student mind .. .” 

The small pile of dippings—typical of 
those sent to us several times a month by 
dipping service to which we subscribe 
—contained a variety of references to 
praynoy and The Playboy Club, includ- 
ing half-adozen newspaper stories an- 
nouncing that Bunnies no longer 
banned in Boston. They were, for a 
time, because Watch and Ward official- 
dom refused to approve the Bunny cos- 


with 


tume: One official even refused to 
“watch”; when a pretty blonde Bunny 
appeared before the Licensing Board a 


year ago, so the costume could be consid- 
cred firsthand, this proper Boston 
whose nose was apparently bluer than 
his blood, swiveled around 180 degrees 
in his chair and stared wall 
through the rest of the proceeding, then 
voted against us. But now Board Chai 
man Albert O'Neill has said A-OK and 
the Bunn ng in Boston 
in the spring. 

Or, as a puckish column in The Bos 
ton Herald reported it: "rrAvnov Pub. 
liher Hugh Hefner, the man who 


s will be hopp 


editorial By Hugh M. Hefner 


originally conceived the rakish double- 
entendre of girls dressed up as rabbits, 
won his long battle in Boston for 
truth, justice and the American way 
At one [previous] point these negotia- 
ions against moral peril reached а prom- 
ising level of compromise. If certain 
modifications could be securely stitched 
into the Bunny Girl decor, and if it were 
promised that nonc of the keys to The 
Playboy Club would be ground at 
Swartz’ Key Shop, and if every effort 
would be made to get the boys on their 


way home before one o'clock, then per 
haps the proposal might win favor. 
"But it was emphasized to Mr. Hef- 


ner's agents that Boston boys had long 
been sheltered from the naughty ways 
of the world as prevail in Chicago, New 
York or Detroit, So the case for а Play. 
boy establishment in Boston was alter 
ely postponed, suspended, continued, 
tabled. filed and ignored. 

“Now comes the great awakening. An 
enlightened and benevolent 
decreed that it’s safe to send our lads out 
into the world for fun and games. Hoo- 
ray for Dapper O'Neill, champion of the 
underprivileged bachelor and the over- 
supervised husband!” 

A column item in the Boston Traveler 
of the same day put it more succinctly: 
“Looks like Dame Boston is finally 
catching up with the rest of the world—a 
Playboy Club, at long last. Congratula- 
tions, m'lady . .." 


PLAYBOY'S RELIGIOUS PRESS 


But, more to the point of this editori- 
al, among those clippings on our desk 
were four others with a religious orien 
tion—a second short newspaper story 
id three complete magazine articles— 
on the Philosophy and the American 
Sexual Revolution: The news story was 
from a C a college paper, The 
Varsity, of Toronto, Ontario, dated Oc- 
tober 16, 1961, which read, " "TA Play- 
boy Philosophy has helped free us from 
the hatpin bri mpus religious 
leader George Hopton, 
General Secretary of the Student Chris- 
n Movement, praised »ravmoy maga- 
zine for ‘playing a significant part in the 


hic: 


biter has 


antiprudery revolution in our age; at a 
lunchtime open meeting. However, “It 
fails to solve the problem of being a 
man. For the insecure young man with 
time and money on his hands, PLAYBOY 
provides a guidebook with an authorita- 
tive tone beside which Papal encyclicals 
appear indecisive. 

“The problem is that the magazine 
preaches a ‘recreational sexuality’ which 
leaves the playboy uncommitted to his 
temporary partner. He felt that, for a 
mature person, sex involves Ше commit- 
ment to the partner. ‘rLavuoy's philoso- 
phy becomes less relevant as sexual 
maturity is reached." 

"Mr. Hopton’s audience comprised 
about twice as many women as men. He 
told them, "Му Christian faith allows me 
the freedom to be different from the 
playboy." He felt that students must re- 
sist the attitude which results from a 
"decp-set fear of sex, reducing its pa 
and power to a packaged deal. 

From the October issue of Redbook, 
there was a feature-length article, “The 
New Protestant Debate over Sex,” by 
Harvey Cox, teacher of theology and 
culture at Andoyer Newton Theological 
School, which included the intriguing 
observation, “St. Paul really appreciated 
sex more than PLAYBov magazine docs." 
(Most contemporary theologians agree 
that Paul introduced the first significant 
note of antisexuality into the Christian 
igion.) This piece proved to be a 
reprint from Christianity апа Crisis— 
"A Chistian Journal of Opinion, 
which had previously published a more 
extensive Cox tour of Playboyland 
tersely, if not too grammatically, titled, 
“Playboy's Doctrine of Male; which 
described our publication as "one of the 
most spectacular successes in the entire 
history of American journalism,” but 
stamped us “dictatorial taste-makery 
and "basically antisexu 

And yet, Cox also reflects the influ- 
ence of the new enlightenment th 
is permeating current theological thin 
ing, whe this more recent ar- 
ticle on Protestant morality: “We must 


he says 


question of premari state- 
ment that would certainly have been 
considered sinful coming from a prom- 


PLAYBOY 


inent member of the clergy only а gener- 
ation ago. 

From the October Catholic World, 
there was ticle entitled, with admi- 
rable directness, “The Playboy Philoso- 
phy,” by J. Claude Evans, which even 
included а reproduction of the familiar 
Rabbit emblem, stamped on the opening 
page in bold relief. This piece concluded 
h this paragraph: “ттдүвоү is a 
dream world of adolescent, male fantasy 
—aided and abetted by females whose 
immature egos are nurtured by the role 
of Playbunnies. To attempt to live by 
this philosophy is to miss the deep world 
of meaning, and purpose, and love and 


And in the October issue of the Evan- 
agazine Eternity, we found not 
опе, but thrice separate pre- 
sented with the challenging cover proc 
RNITY ANSWERS PLAYBOY 
Our restless Rabbit—no stay-achome he 
—put in a couple of unofficial appear- 
ances by way of illustration here, too. 
And in a general introduction to their 
YLAYBOY symposium, an 
Eternity editor reported the follow 
rather remarkable bit of family dram 

“This is what we believe today 

young university student unashamedly 
told his C n mother. ‘Read it and 
scc. He handed her a copy of rrAYnov 
magazine’s philosophy of scx. 
Few people over 30 realize how com- 
pletely the гілушоу philosophy of sex 
has captivated the American college 
university students. Though rrAvBov did 
not originate this philosophy, this maga- 
zine has become the symbol of ‘respecta- 
ble’ sex." 

Actually, more people over 30 know 
about rLAYBoY's "philosophy of sex” 
than Eternitys editor assumes, for al- 
most halt of our readers are above that 
age. Characterizing the magazine as "the 
symbol of "respectable" sex" may seem 
more complimentary than critical, but 
what the editor had іп mind, apparent 
ly, was the notion that PLAYBOY was m: 
ing the wrong sort of sex “respectable. 
And, quite frankly, we will serve as a 
symbol for that with considerable satis- 
faction and pride. For if we are able to 
bring some small measure of additional 
respectability to a subject so long hidden 
in the shadows of guilt, shame and irra- 
tional disrespect, then we will have more 
than justified the considerable time and. 
effort that we are giving to The Playboy 
Philosophy. 

From here to Eternity proved to be a 
shorter distance than we had expected 
after reading the rest of the rather far- 
out introduction, for the three articles 
themselves turned out to be much closer 
to home, Each writer in the theological 
trio (one was listed as a “Christ 


тисе: 


lamation: 


anonymous 
ng 


ciologist,” but his conclusions were more 
us than sociological) approached 
rLAYnoY from a slightly different per- 
spective, found a certain number of 
points in Philosophy with which he 
agreed or disagreed, and reached con- 
clusions based upon his own interpreta- 
tion of Christian cxistence. 

In some future installment of Philoso- 
phy, we intend reprinting extensive сх- 
cerpts from, and discussing in detail, the 
most interesting, significant and. provoc- 
ative commentary elicited by these edito- 
ls. But for now we'll quote only a few 
lines of opening observation from what 
we found to be the most intriguing of 
the Eternity articles—“Who Is Man and 
What Is Lov by Darrell L. Guder, 
aduate of Fuller Theological Semi- 
currently engaged іп postgraduate 
theological study at the University of 
Hamburg, Germany—wherein 
thor comments upon what he considers 
to be the uniquely American nature of 


he au- 


Пе" of its ‘select 


If rraynoy is the ‘ 
audience of young, literate, urban шеп 
а in fashions, dwellings, 
. women, literature and culture 
in general arc sacrosanct dicta among 
sophisticated young American males, 
then it is playing a curiously American 
role iquely American way—a role 
corresponding to the function of Me 
Call's and American housewifery, Sunset 
and ‘the Western way of life; and Read- 
се» Digest and bland literary culture. 
Just as northern European taste is not 
arbitrated by glossy illustrated journals, 
зо do northern Europeans fail to get ex- 
ited about the kind of cultural 


m- 


paign [offered] by a magazine like 
PLAYBOY, 
"Other factors mark rrAxsox as hyper- 


American: its amazing degree of materi- 
айып (the emphasis upon possessions, 


fashion, outward signs of success); its cre- 
ppiness, ‘the lighter side of 
“the zest for living’—all characte 


satiated and leisure- 

beyond what, iis 
preoccupation with sex, its cru: 
(and greatly justified) polemic ар; 
censorship, its strong drive for self-justi- 
fication, and the list could go on. These 
chai i «пе c Ашегі- 
cans to the rest of the world, but they 
also make us a puzzling folk.” 

What we find puzzling, in this other- 
wise perceptive statement, is Ше writers 
curious view of northern Europeans and 
their association with the pLAYDOY mys- 
tique. As the beneficiaries of an expand- 
ing economy and a prosperity similar to 
our own, an increasing number of con- 
temporary Europeans have become 
terested in those aspects of affluence and 
the good life to which the majority of 
Americans are accustomed; and this in- 


and 


acte 


creasing interest has also expanded the 
popularity and influence of the various 
communicators and arbiters of taste in 
such matters. It should not be surprising 
to find, therefore, that contrary to this 
statement by Hamburg graduate student 
Guder, rrAvnov is the most widely read 
quality priced American magazine оп 
the Continent; and in England, too, for 
that matter where PLaynoy 
outsells most of the more moderately 
priced prestige British publications. 

The popularity of PLavnoy overseas 
has produced a host of foreign imitators 
similar to those found in the U.S. (the 
most recent additions: Lui іп France; 
Penthouse and King in England), and we 
have actually received more extensive 
and favorable coverage from the Euro 
pean press (including major magazine 
Town and Queen im Eng 
land; Paris Match and Le Hérisson in 
France; ER, Quick and Kristall in 
Germany) than from comparable publi 
cations here in America, whose view of 
Playboy—Magazine, Philosophy, Club 
and Bunny—appcars a trille influenced 
by puritanism and competitive sour 
grapes prompted by our unprecedented 
success. 

lt is truc, as this Eternity writer sug- 
gests, that certain aspects of rLaync 
uniquely American. But its sophist 
attitude toward sex and emphasis upon 
leisure living have been pointed out as 
examples of a European influence not 
commonly found U.S. 
Unhampered by the builti 
approval of the puritanism th 
plagues so much of Anglo-American soci- 
ety, FLavboy and The Playboy Philoso- 
phy enjoy a ег prestige іп upper 
educational and economic levels on the 
nent than they do here at hi 
Шу, the greatest forcign interest 
(the most press coverage, at amy rate) 
exists in the same northern European 
nation in which theological grad student 
Darrell Guder wrote his article for Eter 
nity. For a more accurate expression of 
the European view of rrAxsov, we direct 
our readers’ attention to the letter from 
journalist Charles M. С. Van den Eynde. 
of Belgium, published in the December 
Playboy Forum. 


currently 


features 


me. 


gs are an 
g interest and 
response being elicited by The Playboy 
Philosophy throughout our religious 
community. And what we consider most 
important is the extent to which our edi 
torials have become a catalyst for a 
new discussion and examination of 
American social and sexual mores. 
Such discussion between the secular 
and religious segments of society is essen- 
tial, before there can be any hope of 
establishing a more reasoned and reason 
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able morality for the future, And where 
once the clerical position was an inflex- 
ible doctrine of puritanism and anti- 
sexuality, now there are signs of a 
significant interchange of ideas and a re- 
evaluation of both behavior and the reli- 
gious dogma related to it, influenced by 
newly acquired theological, philosoph 
cal, medical, psychological and sociologi- 
cal insights. 


A RELIGIOUS ROUND TABLE 


In one such exchange of religious and 
secular. points of view, we were recently 
privileged to participate in a series of 
round-table discussions presented by the 
Public Affairs Department of radio sta 
tion WINS, the New York affiliate of the 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, in 
cooper Archdiocese of 
New York, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and the Protestant Council of the 
City of New York. The program is Tria 
logue, a weekly Sunday evening series, іп 
which a priest, a rabbi and a minister 
talk about subjects of interest and sig- 
ficance to society; we appeared as the 
guest panelist on four separate, hoi 
long discussions devoted to the subjects 
“The American Sexual Revolution” and 
“The Playboy Philosophy 
ious implications 
ave been wri 
п Philosophy, we believe our т 
ers will be interested in the variou: 
viewpoints expressed face- 
to face exchange. So much so, іп fact, 
that beginning with the previous (De 
cember) issue ме are devoting separate 
installments of The Playboy Philosophy 
to edited transcripts of each of the four 
Trialogue hours. These will include 
nd answers, discussion and 
debate on topics previously considered 
1 this editor as well as some 
that are planned for future installments. 
The 1 response to these programs 
prompted station WINS to rebroadcast 
the entire four hours this fall. We think 
riaynoy readers will have similarly 
strong reactions and we welcome your 
letters of opinion, on any subject 
covered herein, for possible publication 
in The Playboy Forum. 

Our fellow panelists were Father 
Norman J. O'Connor, Roman Catholic 
pricst, nationally known for his interest 

п jazz. usicians, for many 
years the chaplain to Boston University, 
currently Director of Radio and TV 
Communications and Films for the P 
ist Fathers in New York City; Reverend 
Richard E. Gary, Episcopal minister, 
graduate of Yale Divinity School, since 
1956 the minister to St. Mary's Church in 
Manhattanville, highly regarded for his 
social work as a member of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations of 
the Episcopal Diocese of New York; 


ion with the 


ing 


this un 


seri 


ic and 


abbi Marc H. Tanenbaum, widely 
published and influential Jewish leader, 
with a master's degree in Hebrew Litera- 
ture from the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, onetime graduate 
student in English Literature at Johns 
Hopkins University and the New School 
for Social Rescarch, formerly Executive 
Director of the Synagogue Council of 
currently Director of The 
American Jewish Commitice’s Interreli- 
gious Affairs Department; and Murray 
Burnett, moderator of these round-table 
discussions, and our host. 


ROUND-TABLE REPRISE 


In the previous installment of PAiloso- 
phy, in our December issue, the panel 
opened with a general exchange of views 
on the American Ses 
Reverend Gary wondered whether the 
new freedom in sexual relations might 
not be related to our more afluent so- 
ciety—“new acq ns, new luxuries, 
new leisure time"; we thought that it was 
and suggested that all, in turn, меге 
closely associated with man's quest for 
personal identity in an increasingly com 


America, 


plex and impersonal civilization. 
Father O'Connor 
PLAYBOY part in this and we pointed 


out that the magazine's edito 
sis on greater sexual freedom 
pleasures of affluence and leisure li 
serve as a motivation to man in the very 
reas that must assume new importance 
in the future, as primary sources of self- 
realization and identification, to replace 
the diminishing role of man's vocation: 
otherwise, we said, our automation of 
society would make automatons of the 
people. 


pha 
d the 
ng 


Tanenbaum took the conversa- 
to The Playboy Club and an cx- 
change of views on the Club's concept 
followed, including an analysis of the 
Bu 


Did this actually 
Club antisexual? Not at all, we 
“It is simply a policy that separ 


that 


mess from pleasure." "The notion 
there is something in not 
being able to manhandle or т successfully 
proposition the Bunnies is “predicated 
on the false assumption that any source 
of sexual stimulation should also offer 
sexual gratification,” we said. “On that 
premise, Flo Ziegield—whose extrav- 
agant Broadway productions in the 
‘Twenties were famous for their beauti- 
ful, nearly nude showgirls—was remiss 
in not making his lovely ladies avai 
able with the orange drinks during 
intermission. 

The question of antisexuality prompt- 
ed Father O'Connor to ask us about 
“depersonalized sex." After emphasizing 
the extent to which we are concerned 


with the “depersonalizing influence of 
our entire society,” and noting that 
“considerable editorial attention is given 
to the problem of establishing individual 
identity,” in the pages of the magazine 
we expressed our feelings 
sonal vs. impersonal sex: "I certainly 
think that personal sex is preferable to 
impersonal sex, because it includes the 
greatest emotional rewards; but I can see 
no logical justification for opposing the 
latter, unless it is irresponsible, exploi 
tive, coercive. or in some way hurts one 
of the individuals involved." 

ther O'Connor wondered whether 
The Playboy Club didn't really repre- 
sent a manipulation or exploitation of 
sex. Rabbi Tanenbaum, who had visited 
the New York Playboy Club one evening 
at our invitation, didn't think so; he was 
impressed with the caliber of the clien. 
tele and the over-all operatior 
was vaguely troubled. too. "For u 
said, "I think the significant fact is its 
great success; and the fact that, as 1 
saw, very substantial men in the com 
munity, businessmen, corporation exec 
utives, come to this place regu 
have their meals, and derive, 
something out of this exp 
means that something is happening to 
the sexual mores of Ameri h we 
are not really coming to grips with in a 
significant. way." 

Reverend С s reaction included no 
similar reservation. "I ako was your 
guest, with my wife, one night at the 
New York Playboy Club," he said. "And 
I must say my interpretation of this ex 
perience differs somewhat [rom yours 
Mare, in that I viewed it as a kind of —as 
Mr. Hefner characterized his magazine 
at one point—as a service and entertain 
ment package. For me this was, you 
know. a different kind of evenin, 

Addressing us now, he continued, 
"And I have a feeling—I don't know 
if its true—but I have a fecling that 
you're, well, not exactly making fun of 
sex, but you're taking it fairly casually. 
There is an entertainment aspect to this 
which I'm reluctant to probe too deeply 
Partly because The Playboy Club is a 
raving success—and success has always 
threatened me а little—but more than 


about рег 


that, I have the feeling that there is a 
certain tongue-in-cheek character to all 
of this . . 

There is meant to be,” we said. 


“And to a certain extent, this is truc 
of the maga well," Reverend Gary 
added, "although you do get your hooks 
in there occ 

What disturbed Rabbi Tanenbaum 
was the sexiness of the Bunnies—this re 
action, he said, must be partially 
flection of the puritanism of my view as 
an American.” And he observed, “I felt 
something 1 and fantasylike about 
this encou 


а те. 


Murray Burnett expressed surprise at 
this emphasis the rabbi seemed to be 
placing upon sex, where ‘The Playboy 
Club and i nnics were concerned, 
because he ever found this empha- 
sis on sex on his infrequent visits there. 
Which prompted us to observe that the 
variety of these reactions was quite 
typical, and demonstrated the degrce of 
subjectivity involved in individual 
of The Playboy Club; most people pro- 
ject a preconceived image of the Club 
into everything they actually find there, 
and this prior impression is reflected 
both while they are in the Club and in 
thinking about it afterward. This is 
true of both the positive and neg 
reactions, we said: it is the greatest sin 
gle reason for The Playboy Clubs’ phe- 
nomcnal success—outweighing anything 
we can сусг hope to deliver in the way 
of entertainment as such оп the 
premises; and it is also apparent in al- 
most all of the criticism aimed at the 
Glub—with the critic objecting, not to 
shortcomings in the operation itself, 
but to aspects of the image that he pro- 
jects onto Playboy and to which he 
subsequently takes exception, 

“This is very uuc,” said the rabbi. 
“This may be entirely subjective 

And this led to a further considera- 
tion of the image of rrAvsov and of the 
personal image that readers and mem- 
bers seem to find in the magazine and 
the Club. 

"You know," the rabbi said, "it is 
quite possible to sec in this a response 
to the role of woman in our rcligious 
tradition, especially as it has evolved 
the United States. A great deal 
written, by РІ 
about what has 
Momism. It has been su 
considerable evidence to subs 
that America 

. that women domi 
society 
They do economically,” 
reed. 


become i rchy 


Connor 


perhaps,” observed the rabbi, “is restore 
the balance. That is, in the PLAYBOY con- 
1 begins to reassert his masculin- 
n if it to be contrived out of 
Chicago by Hugh Hefner, it needs help 
from someplace.” 

We felt that Rabbi Tanenbaum had 
just put his finger on the underlying 
source of the tremendous success of 
PLAYBOY in contemporary society, and 
we said so. 

Murray Burnett then led the conversa- 
tion into a consideration of the idea of 
. We expressed our critical view 
of the Judaco-Chris religious. tradi- 
tion that for centuries, tended. to 
emph: 


sex 


si 


ize sex in this negative light. 
“I think, perhaps, that it has been 
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Tanenbaum said, “that 
in а context of the oppo- 
sition of vice and virtue. And in the 
greater part of our traditions . . . there 
this enormous preoccupation with sex as 
vice. . . . May I ask, what do you see as 
the implications іп this? 

"The major implication from a rel 
gious point of view, it seems to me, is 
the need for the clergy of all faiths to 
take an altogether new and considered 
look at this question,” we said, “because 
it is very, very obvious that the tradi- 
tional Judaco-Christian teaching on sex 
is not being accepted—is being openly 
flouted by an otherwise, by and large, 
religious community , 
ather O'Connor tock exception to 
our statement, because he did not con- 
sider the 56 s on such behavior—rc- 
ferring specifically to the research of Dr. 
Kinsey and his associates of Indiana 
University—reliable. 

If we refuse to accept the scientific 
evidence now available regarding sexual 
behavior,” we said, “and are unwilling 
to concede that a sexual revolution real- 
ly does exist, then we are only unneces- 
sarily delaying coming to grips with the 
problem, it seems to me, by presumably 
wishing it weren't there.” 

“Are you indicting religion, then," Fa- 
ther O'Connor asked, “not just for the 
current sexual situation, but because it's 
not coming to terms with modern life? Is 
this what you're saying?” 

“No, I'm not indicting it,” we insisted, 
use 1 feel there is more progress 
being shown within many areas of or- 
ganized religion today, with a forthright 
апа favorable consideration being given 
to the very questions we arc talki 
about here, thin ever before in histor 

"Em quite optimistic, incidentally, not 
only about the eventual outcome of the 
sexual revolution, as far as secular socic- 
ty is concerned, but also about the part 
that organized religion can play in the 
establishment of а new, more rational 
morality for society. 

“Now, I'm not suggesting that simply 
because there is a disparity between code 
and conduct, it is necessarily the code 
that is at fault. 1 think both the beliefs 
and the behavior deserve it dispassionate 
reappraisal. It ought to be kept in mind, 
however, that the sexual taboos іп our 
igious tradition were conceived many 
centuries ago, long before the under- 
standing and insights regarding the psy- 
1 nature of man were supplied 
ашу and socioanthropological 


true,” Rabbi 
we've seen se: 


Е 


studies. 

“Most of organized religion had no 
difficulty in adjusting its doctrine to the 
discoveries of Darwin; it seems reason- 
able to hope that the same progressive 
attitude may now be displayed toward 
the discoveries of Freud and Kinsey.” 


LIBERAL OR CONSERVATIVE 


O'CONNOR: Hugh, іп the considerable 
exploration you've given to the social 
and sexual difficulties of our time in 
your Philosophy, you seem quite liberal, 
while economically, you have some ideas 
that I would call, well, a little old-fash- 
ioned—and that, I would say, a fellow by 
the name of Bill Buckley probably could 
better write. 

HEFNER: Í think this seeming inconsist- 
епсу is a reflection of the confusion in 
our society's views on these subjects, 
rather than in mine, 

Underlying all of my other beliefs is 
an emphasis on the rights of the indi 
ual. And it is a symptom of the sem 
schizophrenia from which our civiliza- 
tion unfortunately suffers: 
is unfortunate, because imprecise 
guage leads to imprecise thought—that 
when this emphasis is applied to sexual 
morality, it is called liberal; but when it 
is applied to economic theory, it is con- 
sidered conservative. 

Actually, of course, neither word has 
very much meaning by itself; the sig- 
nificance of each is dependent upon the 
social and economic circumstances of the 
civilization to which it is applied. A lib- 
eral position implies flexibility and а 
willingness to change; a conservative one 
indicates a preference for the preces 
lished, for the status quo. But to m 
these more than abstract considerations, 
it is necessary to include the social or 
economic situation that now exists as 
the status quo—to which the policy of 
change, or opposition to change, per- 
tains. The nature of the society in 
which these terms are employed Б so 
llimportant to their meaning that 
what is clearly a liberal view in onc ume 
and place сап correctly be considered. 
conservative in another. 

In our own society, these labels are ob- 
viously rather arbitrarily assigned. And 
our references to a political right and 
lejt are even more misleading. They 
create the inaccurate impression that 
these are opposite extremes, with Ате 
can democracy somewhere in the middle. 
what we call “the right” 
re not politically dissimi 
they are two related forms of totalitar 
anism, in which the state, society or class 
is established as more important than 
the individual. The opposite of either of 
these extremes in government is not the 
other like extreme—it is a free democra- 
cy, like our own, in which the individual 
citizens are considered more important 
than society or the state. 

Moving from this abstract analysis of 
antic semantics to my personal beliefs: 
Politically, I'm an independent—I vote 
for the man rather than the party; both 
parties have policies that I like and 
dislike. 


“the left 


If the popular labels were more accu- 
ely applied, I imagine I would be 
considered a liberal in my 
views, as well as my social and. sexual 
ones, inasmuch as the definitions of the 
word in Webster's include references 10 
"freedom," "unrestricted," "open-mind- 
ed nd “befitting the man of free 
birth." I find myself at serious odds with 
the staunchest of the so-called “conserva- 
tives,” because І believe іп a free, com- 
petitive society, but I don't think it will 
remain free or competitive very long—in 
а complex economy such as ours—with 
out some controls; complete laissezfaire 
pitalism wouldn't give us free enter 
prise any more than anarchy would give 
political freedom. 

Aside from his economic theories, the 
extreme "conservative"—and а real mis: 
nomer, that—too often advocates a per- 
sonal hodgepodge of totalitarian dogma 
or favors a form of social and political 
“freedom” that doesn’t encompass every- 
опе: as far as I'm concerned, that isn’t 
true freedom at all. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


HEFNER: The Playboy Philosophy is predi- 
cated on my belief in the importance of 
the individual and his rights as a mem- 
ber of a [ree society. "That's my most 
basic premise—the starting point from 
which everything else in which I be- 
lieve evolves. When I use Ше word 
“free,” I'm not relerring to a society 
completely devoid of rest 
course, but one in which controls are es- 
tablished to serve rather than suppress 
the common citizen; a society that is 
unfettered, just, rational and humane, 
in which the individual and his interests 
are paramount. 

1 believe that each individual should 
have the right to explore his own ind 
viduality and that society should assist 
him in this—to discover himself, as well 
as the world around him—to take pride 
in himself and in the individu: 
from the rest of шап! 
is he takes pride in the kinship 


economic 


as Fully 
that links him to every other person on 


carth—past, present and future. 

{ believe that man is a rational being, 
and though his heredity and environ 
ment play j n establishing 
the pattern. of his existence, he possesses 
the ability to reason and the capacity of 
choice not granted to the lower animals, 
whose responses are instinctually pre 
determined. Using, or refusing to use, 
his reason is one of the choices open to 


man and I favor a society in which the 
emphasis is placed upon rational thought 
--а society that recognizes man’s rc 


sponsibility and accoun: 
actions, but with justice always tem 
pered with wisdom and mercy. 

I believe in a moral and law-abiding 
society, but one in which morality and 


bility for his 
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law are based upon logic and knowledge 
rather than superstition or dogma. 

I consider freedom every man's birth- 
right and his most cherished possession. 
And this emphasis on the importance 
of the individ is absolutely fun- 
damental to our own country's concept 
of democracy. It is, in fact, more of an 
American innovation Шап most people 
realize—though it obviously grew out of, 
and has its roots in, previous political 
philosophi 1 1 find the assertion 
that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with the unalienable right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
quite overwhelming in its power and 
profundity. 

A [ree society is actually superior to 
any other on mot only а philosophical 
basis, but a practical one as well. For 
while a totalitarian or regimented so- 
dety is limited in its progres by the 
prejudices and. predilections of its ruler, 
or ruling clique, or class, a democr 
ог open society benefits from the free 
interchange of an endless variety of di- 
vergent ideas and innovations. 

The most important principle of 
American democracy isn’t majority rule, 
but the protection our Constitution 
guarantees to every minority, person and 
point of view. Great or small, popu 
unpopular—they’re all entitled to equal 
protection under U.S. law. And the 
smallest minority is, of course, the indi- 
vidual himself; it is to him that our соп- 
cept of democracy is really dedicated. 

АП of the opinions I have expressed 
in these two discussions—on social and 
sexual freedom, on economic and educa- 
tional opportunity, and my opposition 
to censorship of any kind—derive from 
this same overall emphasis on the im- 
portance of the individual. And never 
before has there been so much need for 
this emphasis. Civilization is moving 
through a period of increasing deperson- 
alization, mechanization, complexity and 
conformity, in which independence, in- 
dividuality and identity are in serious 
jeopardy. 

In the years immediately ahead, I 
think this question of individuality will 
become our society's greatest conce 
Just as in the 1930s, the major social 
concern was the plight of the working 
class—and in the 1900, the paramount 
problem is the Negroes’ struggle for 
civil rights—I think the area that will 
ant the maximum consideration in 
the immediate future is this matter of 
personal identity: with a re-evaluation 
and reemphasis of the importance of 
the individual; with society stressing the 
right of each of us to be different from 
one another, and fully recognizing the 
fact that this is, indeed, the very essence 
of what it means to be human. 
TANENBAUM: I find this a very moving 
ement of your point of view, which 


I think that cert 
I would support. 


PREOCCUPATION WITH PLEASURE 


TANENBAUM: But it’s quite possible 
that one could evolve, from what you 
have said, a philosophy not unlike the 
erotic practice in France called inter- 
misement. That is, people sought 1 
achieve their identities through a kind 
of absolute sexual fulfillment, which led 
to a complete aversion to marriage, lami 

ly and all the conventional тогай, 
which were rejected as being restraining 
and confining. They thought that man, 
being the measure of mankind, had solc- 
ly himself to serve. And, 1 think, this 
may be the root of part of the reaction 
to the point of view that seems to be ex- 
essed іп PLAYBOY: a preoccupation 
h sex, as a kind of end in itself, for 
the purpose of sell-realization. Is this an 
unl. ement? 

HEFNER: I think it's unfair, but under- 
standable. 

TANENBAUN: Its one of the possible 
consequences one could draw from your 
premises 
HEFNER: The trouble comes, I think, 
[rom judging the magazine out of con- 
text—from failing to consider it as only 
one part of our total society, and not 
recognizing the extent to which much of 
the rest of society still projects the puri. 
tanism of the past. 

PLAYDOY isn't a voice іп a vacuum: 
жете speaking into a very strong an 
tisexual wind. And I think a case can be 
made for my conviction that, under the 
circumstances, there is good reason to 
frequently emphasize and dramatize, 
overstate, burlesque and spoof, be 
we are expressing ourself in a culture 
that has been so guiltridden and sup 
pressed in these arcas, that only such an 
geressive approach stands a chance of 
counteracting the prevalent puritan set 

I also suspect that it is a measure of 
our own puritan upbringing—as individ. 
ual members of this antisexual society— 
that PLAYBOY appears to be overempha 
sizing, or preoccupied with, the subject 
at all. For 1 wonder whether, in truth, 
we give sex any more attention in our 
pages than it receives in the secret 
psyches of the young men for whom the 
magazine is edited. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


HEFNER: But let me also give you а 
direct answer to the comparison you 
made between The Playboy Philosophy 
and your example of Gallic hedonism, 
Rabbi. I do believe that sex can some 
times, quite properly, be an end in ней. 
And il sex can serve as a means of selt- 
ation, this is purpose enough and 
justification enough for its existence 
But I do not believe that sex, or any of 
behavior, can be separated from 


nly, in its generality, 


ause 


its consequences. As Туе already stated, БЕЕН 
it is my feeling that man is a rational 
being and, as such, is responsible for his 
acts and should be held accountable for 
them. 

TANENBAUM: "That's a very non-Freud- 
ian statement. 

HEFNER: Yes—although my own academic 
background is primarily in psychology 
and Гуе certainly been influenced by 
Freud's writing. 

But it is one of the curious paradoxes 
of contemporary civilization, it seems to 
me, that—while organized religion has 
traditionally emphasized mysticism and 
faith in the unknowable, and secular 
science is presumably predicated on ra- 
ism, objectivity, logic and the 
power of reason—it is our religion that 
implies the existence of free will, in the ‚ š CHERRY = H 
idea of individual responsibility, with MERING | 
man held accountable an afterlife, - E 
whereas our science stresses man's in- 
ability to act in a rational manner, view- 
ing him as the victim of subconscious 
fears and desires that he frequently can- 
not recognize or control, with his behav- 
ior so predetermined by the interplay of 
heredity and environment that he sc 
little more than a puppet on a string. 

However, after duly considering the 
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contemplating all the conflict and confu- 


DENMARK'S LIQUEUR DELIGHT 


sion hidden away in the typical sub- 
conscious mind, [ still think m 
remarkably rational creature. Rational 
enough, for example, to have discovered 
that there js such a thing as the subcon- 

xd to have devised ways of chas- | | 
ing its spooks and hobgoblins out of 
those secret recesses of the innermost 
mind, into daylight where they perish; 
rational enough, in other words, to have 
found the means of making himself still 
more rational—even on levels below the 
threshold of conscious thought. 

‘That man is a product of his heredity 
and environment сап hardly be denied; 
but he is a good deal more than a mar 
Jonette on Ше stage of life, For he hi 
learned, through the exercise of reason 
to control and alter both of them—and 
he is the only living creature on this 
carth who has. 


My belief in man's responsibility is 

really less a psychological concept than А bring out ї 
social опе; and the idea of account the playmate in her... _ 

ability is entirely related to the estab- give her 


lishment of social order, of course. 


Freud said the conviction that there is | | PLAYMATE PERFUME - F 


a free will exists, but this is not incom. 


patible with the belief in determinism. & 
In establishing an organized society, the 

opposite applies. In other words, even if 5 

determinism were а reality—if every act 

of man were predetermined through PLAYBOY | ERO 

causal connection, over which he had Chicago 11, 

absolutely no control—it would still be P. hal 

hecessary to plan society as though man Playboy Club idets may charge 


by enclosing E number with order. 


possessed free will, holding him 
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sible and accountable for his actions. If 
you didn't, you'd have lawlessness, an- 
archy and chaos. 

Fortunately, determinism isn't a reali 

ty; but then, of course, neither is free 
will. Psychologically, we are both puppet 
and puppetmaster at the same time: 
product of our genes and environments, 
yet still able to affect them both, because 
God gave us reason to triumph over in- 
nd choice to triumph over con- 
g- 
And though psychological responsibil- 
ity is relative, social responsibility—for 
the normal, adult members of society— 
cannot be. For in order to enjoy the full 
benefits of a free society, the citizen must 
be willing to accept the responsibility 
for his actions and be held accountable 
for them. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE INSTITUTION 


GARY: I would like to go back a couple 
of steps, Hugh. In your reference to in- 
dependence and individuality, 1 think 
you raised a fundamental problem 
which the three of us have, to varying 
degrees, in this discussion with you— 
which is that we are all concerned, prin- 
cipally at least, with institutional re- 
sponsibilities. And as representatives of 
Protestantism, Roman Catholicism and 
Judaism, we are obliged to offer general- 
ized vel ions on the subject ас 
hand, but here in America, that's rather 
difficult to do. 

In other words, it's one thing for the 
Church of Sweden to take a position on 
ity, because it is in a coun- 
the predominant, and 
almost only church; and it would be 
similarly true іп Spain for Ше Roman 
Catholic Church; and for Judaism, it 
would be true in Israel. 

But in this country, with so many 
different religious affiliations, it is a very 
different matter. To whom docs the par- 
ticular ethical approach which I take ap- 
ply? Episcopalians? I can make certain 
statements which I think can be gencral- 
ized upon, but how far? We operate 
from a necessarily vague institutional 
point of view on this. We arc interested 
in sex and have been concerned with it, 
from the standpoint of how do you do- 
ме it—how do you conuol this 
center of life, this greatest mystery of liv- 
ing? But in any open discussion of the 
subject, such as the one we are having 
here, we're at something of a disadvar 
tage, 1 think. 

When we talk with you, Hugh, you 
can take—and you do take—a very free- 
wheeling, critical and highly independ- 
ent point of view. And we, necessarily, 
must take a somewhat utional one. 
We may, on occasion, dissociate our- 
selves from our institutional frameworl 


but we have honestly to come back at 
some point and say, my church feels this 
мау or that. And 1 felt we perhaps need- 
ed to clarify this, considering the way 
it affects our conversation with one 
another. 

HEFNER: [ appreciate the double difficulty 
involved in speaking for an institution 
and, here in America, for a religious 
orthodoxy so diverse that it may be dif- 
ficult to find any one opinion—on our 
particular subject, at least—that rep- 
resents the whole of it. I think it is a spe- 
cial problem for you, Reverend Gary, 
because you represent the Protestant po- 
sition in this discussion, and U. S. Prot- 
estantism does cover the water front. 

The unique nature of U.S. religion— 
in which every religious denomination i 
a minority—requires a special approach 
on these questions of morality, too, T 
think. It is necessary to have, not onc, 
but two wholly scparate positions on the 
subject. 

The first is our own particular moral 
attitude, whether it is an institu 
ized religious doctrine, or the persons 
moral code of an individual. And then, 
secondly, because this is a free society in 
which many different social and moral 
persuasions coexist, we must have an at- 
titude of tolerance and understanding 
toward the moral ideas and personal 
behavior to which we do not happen to 
subscribe. 

This second moral view, that of sexual 
tolerance, is frequently missing—in both 
individuals and institutions—but recog- 
nizing, as we do. the link between reli- 
gion and sexual morality, this should be 
considered litde different from other 
forms of religious intolerance 

Our organized religions should be free 
to attempt to persuade those individuals 
of differing moral beliefs of the right- 
ness of their own particular religious 
views; but—and Im referring here to 
private behavior, between consenting 
adults—it should never become a matter 
of social or religious coercion, or of gov- 
ernment intervention, as it may be in 
other countries in which church and 
state are one. 

O'CONNOR: Dick, would you ask your 
question over again? Im not sure I know 
what you said. Hugh answered whatever 
it . but I'm not sure I understand 
what you were talking about. 

GARY. Well, I was simply trying to say 
that our approach on sexual ethics is, 
almost without excep 


n, an institution- 
al one. That is, we are necessarily con- 
cerned about this from the standpoint of 
a generalized. principle. 

O'CONNOR: But you're personally іп- 
volved in (his discussion. Aren't you 
expressing what you really think, re- 
gardless of the fact that you wear a 
litde white rag around your neck and 


are Episcopalian? 

GARY: Will you state that again? 
(Laughter) 

O'CONNOR: Its the same with the 


rabbi or myself. What do you think you 
are? Are you an institution or аге you a 
human being who happens to be a cleri- 
cal person? 
GARY: What I'm saying is that the role 
of the church in society is to formulate 
generalized. principles upon which we 
сап act—to cstablish standards, to pro- 
mulgate certain values, and to act as a 
cohesive force in socicty. Now, in a dis 
cussion such as this, an individual can 
talk about it from his own personal 
point of view, but when you are trying 
to generalize on the subject, from the 
point of view of the church, then you've 
got to reach out farther and it involves, 
in a sense, a different approach 
O'CONNOR: What's different? Do you 
mean the approach to the social stand- 
ards, or what? 
BURNETT: I think Reverend Gary is 
talking about a more responsible ap- 
proach, is that correct? 
HEFNER: I'd like to think that an indi- 
vidual is just as responsible as an 
institution. 
BURNETT: You might like to think 
that, Hugh, but it's not necessarily true. 
HEFNER: Jt would depend on the indi- 
vidual, I would think. 
TANENBAUM: There is а difference 
between a corporate ethic and an indi 
vidual ethic, but I believe it could work 
in either direction. 
O'CONNOR: That's 
TANENBAUM: That is conceivable 
that an individual cthic could be, in 
many ways, more responsible, more dis- 
ciplined than a corporate ethic. 
HEFNER: I think that’s correct. And is, 
in fact, more apt to be true than the oth- 
ег way around. ‘That's one of the reasons 
that a free economy is more productive 
than a controlled onc—the individual is 
more disciplined, more responsible and 
more responsive to change than is the 
impersonal institution—which, in this 
instance, would be the government. 
But this is almost the opposite of what 
has been suggested here. 
TANENBAUM: But the opposite is also 
possible. I read that as implicit in what 
Dr. Gary is saying to us—namely, that a 
corporate ethic secks to conserve certain 
traditions and to generalize them, so that 
they represent a norm for a multiplicity 
of people; whereas an individual's posi 
tion would reflect one's own individual 
needs, predilections, conditionings, ori- 
entations, which are much more frc 
wheeling and don't have to serve the 
needs of other people. 
GARY: Mr. Hefner speaks out of a Prot- 
estant background, doesn't he? And the 
very essence of the Protestant experience 
is the individual. Actually, the most 
(continued on page 156) 
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moros: MARTIN LUTHER KING 


a candid conversation with the nobel prize-winning leader of the civil rights movement 


On December 5, 1955, to the amused 
annoyance of the white citizens of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, an obscure young 
Baptist minister named Martin Luther 
King, Jr., called a city-wide Negro boy- 
coll of is segregated bus system. То 
their consternation, however, it was al- 
most 100 percent successful; it lasted for 
381 days and nearly bankrupted the 
bus line. When Kings home was 
bombed during the siege, thousands of 
enraged Ne, were ready to riot, 
but the soft-spoken clergyman prevailed 
on them to channel their anger into 
nonviolent prolest—and became world 
renowned as a champion of Gandhi's 
philosophy of passive resistance. Within 
а year the Supreme Court had ruled Jim 
Crow seating unlawful on Montgomery's 
buses, and King found himself, at 27, on 
the front lines of a nonviolent Negro 
revolution against racial injustice, 

Moving to Atlanta, he formed the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, an alliance of church-affiliated civil 
rights organizalions which joined such 
activist groups as CORE and SNCC ina 
widening campaign of sit-in demonstra- 
lions and freedom rides throughout the 
South. Dissatisfied with the slow pace of 
the prolest movement, King decided to 
create a crisis іп 1963 that would “dram- 
atie the Negro. plight and galvanize 
the national conscience." He was abun- 
dantly successful, for his mass nonvio- 
lent demonstration in aych-segregationist 
Birmingham resulted in the arrest of 
more than 3300 Negroes, including King 


groes 


“Measures must be taken at the Federal 
level to curb the reign of terror in the 
South. It's getting so anybody can kill a 
Negro and get away with it, as long as 
they go through the motions of a trial. 


himself; and millions were outraged by 
front-page pictures of Negro demonstra- 
lors being brutalized by the billy sticks, 
police dogs and fire hoses of police chief 
Bull Connor. 

In the months that followed, mass sit- 
ins and demonstrations erupted in 800 
Southern cities; President Kennedy pro- 
posed a Civil Rights Bill aimed at the 
enforcement of voting rights, equal em- 
ployment opportunities, and the deseg- 
regation of public facilities; and the 
now-famous march on Washington, 200,- 
000 strong, was eloquently addressed by 
King on the steps of the Lincoln Memo- 
rial. By the end of that “long hot sum- 
mer,” America’s Negroes had won more 
tangible gains than in any year since 
1865—and Martin Luther King had be- 
come their acknowledged leader and 
most respected spokesman. 

He earned it the hard way: In the 
course of his civil rights work he has 
been jailed 14 times and stabbed once in 
the chest; his home has been bombed 
three times; and his daily mail brings a 
steady flow of death threats and obsceni- 
ties. Undeterred, he works 20 hours а 
day, travels 325,000 miles and makes 450 
speeches a year throughout the country 
on behalf of the Negro cause. Inundated 
by calls, callers and correspondence at 
his S. C. L. office in Atlanta, he also 
finds time somehow to preach, visit the 
sick and help the poor among his con- 
gregation at the city's Ebenezer Baptist 
Church, of which he and his father are 
the pastors. 


“I'm getting sick and tired of people say- 
ing that this movement has been infil- 
trated by Communists, There are as many 
Communists in this freedom movement 
as there are Eskimos in Florida." 


So heavy, in fact, were his commit- 
ments when we called him last summer 
for an interview, that two months 
elapsed before he was able 10 accept our 
request for ап appointment. We kept it 
—only to spend a week in Atlanta wait- 
ing vainly [от him to find а moment for 
more than an apology and a hurried 
handshake, A bit less pressed when we 
returned for a second vi 


, King was 
finally able to sandwich іп a series of 
hour and half-hour conversations with 
us among the other demands of a gruel- 
ing week. The resultant 
the longest he has ever granted to any 
publication. 

Though he spoke wtth heartfelt and 
often eloquent sincerity, his tone was 
one of businesslike detachment. And his 
mood, except far one or two flickering 
smiles of irony, was gravely serious 
er more so than the moment, during а 
rare evening with his family on our first 
night in town, when his four children 
chided him affectionately for “not being 
home enough.” After dinner, we began 
the interview on this personal note. 


interview is 


nev- 


PLAYBOY: Dr. King, your children 
old enough to be aware of the issues at 
stake in the il rights movement, and 
of your role in it? 

KING: Yes, they are especially my old- 
est child, Yolanda. "Two years ago, 1 re- 
member, 1 returned home after serving 
one of my terms in the Albany, Georgia. 
jail, and she asked me, “Daddy, why do 


“The Nobel award recognizes the amaz- 
ing discipline of the Negro. Though we 
have had riots, the bloodshed we would 
have known without the discipline of non- 


violence: would have been frightening.” 
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you have to go to jail so much?" I told 
her that 1 was involved in a struggle to 
make conditions better for the colored 
people, and thus for all people. 1 ex- 
plained that because things are as they 
re, someone has to take a stand, that it 
is necessary for someone to go to jail, be- 
cause many Southern olfiaals seek to 
maintain the barriers that have histori- 
cally been erected to exclude the colored 
people. I tried to make her understand 
that someone had to do this to make the 
world bettei—for all children. She was 
only six at that time, but she was already 
aware of segregation because of an cx- 
perience that we had had. 

PLAYBOY. Would you mind telling u 
about й? 

KING: Not at all. The family often used 
to ride with me to the Atlanta airport, 
and on our way, we always passed Еші- 
town, a sort of miniature Disneyland 
with mechanical rides and that sort of 
thing. Yolanda would inevitably 1 
int to go to Funtown,” and J would 
always evade а direct reply. I really 
didn't know how to explain to her why 


she couldn't go. Then one day at home, 
she ran downstairs exclaiming that a TV 


commercial was urging people to come 
to Funtown. Then my wile and I had to 
sit down with her between us and try to 
explain it. 1 have won some applause as 
a speaker, but my tongue twisted and my 
speech stammered seeking to explain to 
my six-year-old daughter why the publ 
invitation on television didn't include 
and others like her. One of the most. 
iul experiences I have ever faced 
was to sce her tears when I told her that 
Funtown was closed to colored children, 
for 1 realized. that at that moment. the 
first dark cloud of inferiority had floated 
into her litle mental sky, that at that 
moment her personality had begun to 
warp with that first unconscious bitter- 
ness toward white people. Tt was the first 
time that prejudice based upon skin col- 
or had been explained to her. But it was 
of paramount importance to me that she 
not grow up bitter. So I told her that al- 
though many white people were against 
her going to Funtown, there were many 
others who did want colored children to 
go. It helped somewhat. Pleasantly, word 
came to me later that Funtown had 
quictly desegregated, so I took Yolanda. 
A number of white persons there asked, 
"Aren't you Dr. King, and isn't this your 
daughter?” I said we were, and she heard 
them say how glad they were to see us 
there. 

PLAYBOY: As one who grew up in the 
economically comfortable, socially in- 
sulated environment of à middle-income 
home in Atlanta, can you recall when it 
was that you yourself first became pain- 
fully and personally aware of racial prej- 
udice? 

KING: Very clearly. When I was 14, I 
had uaveled from Atlanta to Dublin, 
Georgia, with a dear teacher of mine, 


Mis. Bradley; she’s dead now. I had par- 
ticipated there in an oratorical contest 
sponsored by the Negro Elks. It turned 
out to be a memorable day, for I had 
succeeded. in winning the contest. My 
subject, I recall, ironically enough, was 
“The Negro and the Constitution." Any- 
way, that night, Mrs. Bradley and I were 
on a bus returning to Atlanta, and at a 
small town along the way, somc white 
passengers boarded the bus, and the 
white driver ordered us to get up and 
give the whites our seats. We didn't 
move quickly cnough to suit him, so he 
ing us, calling us “black sons 
of bitches.” I intended to stay right in 
that seat, but Mrs, Bradley finally urged 
me up. saying we had to obey the law 
And so we stood up in the aisle for the 
90 miles to Atlanta. That night will nev- 
ег leave my memory. It was the angriest 
I have ever been in my life. 
PLAYBOY: Wasn't it another such inci 
dent on a bus, ycars later, that thrust 
you into your present role as a civil 
rights leader 
KING: Yes, it was—in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, in 1955. E. D. Nixon, а Pullman 
porter Jong identified with the NAACP, 
telephoned me late one night to tell me 
that Mrs. Rosa Parks had 1х arrested 
around seven-thirty that evening when а 
bus driver demanded that she give up her 
cat, and she refused—because her feet 
hurt Nixon had already bonded Mr 
Parks out of prison, He said, “It's tim 
this stops; we ought to boycott the 
buses." I agreed and said, "Now." The 
next night we called a meeting of Negro 
community leaders to discuss it, and on 
Saturday and Sunday we appealed to the 
ego community, with leaflets and 
om the pulpits, to boycott the buses 
on Monday. We had in mind a one-day 
boycott, and we were banking on 60-рез 
cent success. But the boycott saw instan- 
tancous 99.percent success. We were so 
ady surprised and impressed that 
же continued, and for the next 381 days 
the boycott of. Montgomery's buses by 
Negroes was 09% successful. 
PLAYBOY: Were you sure you'd win? 
KING: There was one dark moment 
when we doubted it. We had been strug- 
ing to make the boycott a success 
when the city of Montgomery successful- 
ly obtained an injunction from the 
court to stop our car pool 1 didn't 
know what 10 say to our people. They 
had backed us up, and we had let them 
down. It was a desolate moment. I saw, 
all of us saw, that the court was leaning 
against us. I remember telling a group of 
those working closest with me to spread 
in the Negro community the message, 
“We must have the faith that things will 
work out somehow, that God will make 
way for us when there seems no way.” 
It was about noontime, 1 remember, 
when Rex Thomas of the Associated 
Press rushed over to where I was sitting 
id told me of the news flash that the 


0.5. Supreme Court had declared that 
bus segregation in Montgomery was un 
constitutional, It had literally been the 
darkest hour before the daw: 
PLAYBOY: You and your followers were 
Giticized, after your arrest [or participat 
ing in the boycott, for accepting bail 
and leaving jail. Do you feel, in revo 
spect, that you did the right thing? 

KING: No; I think it was a mistake, a 
tactical error for me to have left jail, by 
accepting bail, after being indicted 
along with 125 others, mainly drivers ol 
our car pool, under an old law of doubt- 
ful constitutionality, ап "antiboycott" 
ordinance. 1 should have stayed in pris 
on. It would have nationally drama- 


tized and deepened our movement 
even carlier, and it would have morc 
quickly aroused and keened America’s 


conscience. 

PLAYBOY: Do you feel you've been guilty 
of any comparable errors in judgment 
since then? 

KING: Yes, І do—in Albany, Georgi 
in 1962. И 1 had that to do again, 1 
would guide that community's Negro 
leadership differently than I did. The 
mistake I made Шеге was to protest 
against segregation generally rather Шап 
against a single and distinct facet ol it. 
Our protest was so vague that we got 
nothing, and the people were lelt very 
depressed and in despair. It would have 
been much better to have concentrated 
upon integrating the buses or the lunch 
counters. One victory of this kind would 
have been symbolic, would have galva- 
nized support and boosted morale. But 1 
don't mean that our work in Albany 
ended in failure. The Negro people 
there straightened up their bent backs; 
you can't ride a man's back unless it's 
bent. Also, thousands of Negrocs regis- 
tered to vote who never had voted 
before, and because of the expanded 
Negro vote in the next election for 
governor of Georgia—which piued a 
moderate candidate against a rabid seg- 
regationist —Georgia elected its first gov- 
ernor who had pledged to respect and 
enforce the law impartially. And what 
we learned from our mistakes in Albany 
helped our later campaigns in other 
cities to be more cllecüve, We have 
never since scattered our efforts in a gen- 
eral attack on segregation, but have fo- 
cused upon specific, symbolic objectives. 
PLAYBOY: Can you recall any other 
mistakes you've made in leading Ше 
movement? 

KING: Well, the most pervasive mistake 
I һауе made was іп believing that be- 
cause our cause was just, we could be 
sure that the white ministers of the 
South, once their Christian consciences 
were challenged, would rise to our aid. 1 
felt that white ministers would take our 
cause to the white power structures. 1 
ended up, of course, chastened and dis- 
illusioned. As our movement unfolded, 
and direct appeals were made to white 


ministers, most folded their hands—and 
some even took stands against us. 
PLAYBOY. Their stated reason for re- 
[using to help was that it was not the 
proper role of the church to “intervene 
in secular affairs." Do you disagree with 
this view? 

KING: Most emphatically. The essence 
of the Epistles of Paul is that Chris- 
ins should rejoice at being deemed 
worthy to suffer for what they believe. 
‘The projection of a social gospel, in my 
opinion, is the true witness of a Chris- 
1 life. This is the meaning of the true 
ekklésia—the inner, spiritual church. 
"The church once changed society. It was 
then a thermostat of society. But today І 
feel that too much of the church is mere- 
ly a thermometer, which measures rather 
than molds popular opinion. 

PLAYBOY: Are you speaking of the 
church. in general—or the white church 
in particular? 

KING: The white church, Pin sony to 
say. Its leadership has greatly disappoint- 
cd me. Let me hasten to say there 
some outstanding exceptions, As one 
whose Christian roots go back through 
three generations of ministers—my fa- 


ther, grandfather and great-grandfather 
—I will remain true to the church as 
long as I live. But the laxity of the white 


church collectively caused me to 
weep tears of love. There cannot be 
deep disappointment without deep love. 
Time and again in my travels, as 1 have 
seen the outward beauty of white 
churches, 1 have had to ask myself, 
“What kind of people worship there? 
Who ts their God? Is their God the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and is 
their Savior the Savior who hung on th 
cross at Golgotha? Where were the 
voices when a black race took upon itself 
the cross of protest against man’s injus- 
lice to man? Where were their voices 
when defiance and hatred were called 
for by white men who sat in these very 
churches?” 

As the Negro struggles against grave 
injustice, most white churchmen offer 
pious irrelevancies and sanctimonious 
trivialities. As you say, they claim that 
the gospel of Christ should have no 
concern with social issues. Yet white 
churchgoers, who insist that they are 
Christians, practice segregation as rigidly 
in the house of God as they do in movie- 
houses. Too much of the white church is 
timid and ineffectual, and some of it is 
shrill in its defense of bigotry and prej- 
udice. In most communities, the spirit of 
status quo is endorsed by the churches. 

My personal disillusionment with the 
church began when I was thrust into the 
leadership of the bus protest in Mont- 
amery. J was confident that the white 
s, priests and rabbis of the South 
would prove strong allies 
cause. But some became open advi 
cautiously shrank from the is- 
nd others hid behind silence. Му 


minist 


optimism about help from the white 
church was shattered; and on too many 
occasions since, my hopes for the white 
church have been dashed. Th 
many signs that the judgment of God is 
upon the church as never before. Unless 
the early sacrificia i ptured, T 
d that today's Chris- 
tian church will lose icity, for 
feit the loyalty of millions, and we will 
see the Christian church. dismissed 
social club with no meaning or effective- 
ness for our time, as a form without sub. 
stance, as salt without savor. The real 
edy, though, is not Martin Luther 
King's disillusionment with the church— 
for Í am sustained by its spiritual bless- 
ngs as a minister of the gospel with a 
lifelong commitment: the tragedy is that 
in my travels, I meet young people of all 
races whose disenchantment with the 
church has soured into outright disgust. 
LAYBOY: Do you feel that the Negro 
church has come any closer to “the pro- 
jection of a social gospel” in its commit- 
ment to the cause? 

KING: I must say that when my South- 


am very much af 


m, wc en- 

re. 
actions that had to be overcome. Negro 
ministers were among other Negro 
leaders who felt they were being pulled 


into something that they had not helped 
to organize. This is almost always a 
problem. Negro community unity was 
the first requisite if our goals were to be 
ed, I talked with many groups, in- 
cluding one group of 200 ministers, my 
theme to them being that a m 
not preach the glories of hea 
ignoring social conditions in his own 
community that cause men an earthly 
hell. E stressed that the Negro minister 
had particular freedom and independ 
ence to provide strong, firm leadership, 
nd Т asked how the Negro would ever 
gain freedom without his minis 
guidance, support and inspiration. 
These ministers finally decided to en- 
trust our movement with their support, 
and as a result, the role of the Negro 
church today, by and large, is a gloriou 
example in the history of Christen- 
dom. For never in Christian history, 
within a. Christian. country, һауе Chris- 
tian churches been on the receiving end 
of such. naked. brutality and. violence as 
we are witnessing here in America to 
day. Not since the days of the Christians 
in the catacombs has God's house, as a 


symbol, weathered such attack as the 
Negro churches. 
T shall never forget the grief and bit- 


terness 1 felt on that terrible September 
morning when a bomb blew out the 
es of those four little, innocent girls 
sitting in their Sunday-school class in the 
16th Street Baptist Church in Birming- 
ham. 1 think of how a woman cried out, 
crunching through broken glass, “My 
God, we're not even safe in church!” I 


think of how that explosion blew the 
acc of Jesus Christ from a stained-glass 
wi symbolic of how sin and 
evil had blotted out the life of Christ. I 
can remember thinking that if men were 
this bestial, was it all worth it? Was 
ny hope? Was there any way out? 
PLAYBOY: Do you still feel this way? 
KING: No, time has healed the wounds 
—and buoyed me with the inspiration of 
another moment which I shall never for- 
get: when I saw with my own eyes over 
3000 young Negro boys and girls, total- 
ly unarmed, leave Birmingham's 16th 
Street Baptist Church to march to a 
prayer meeting—ready to pit nothing 
but the power of their bodies and 
souls against Bull Connor's police dogs, 
clubs and fire hoses. When they re- 
fused Connors bellowed order to turn 
back, he whirled and shouted to his meu 
to turn on the hoses. It was one of the 
events of the Birmingham 
ny of them 
id and u 
th the hose 
nozzles in their hands. Then, slowly the 
Negroes stood up and advanced, 
Connor's men fell though 
notized, as the Negroes m: 
to hold their prayer 
there, I felt there, for the 
pride and the power of nonviolence 
Another time I will never forget was 
one Saturday night, late, when my 
brother telephoned me in Atlanta from 
Birmingham—that city which som 11 
“Bombingham"—which 1 just left. 
He told me that a bomb had wrecked his 
home, that another bomb, posi- 
tioned to exert its maximum force upon 
the motel room in which I had been 
staying, had injured several people. My 
brother described the terror in the 
streets as Negroes, furious at the bomb- 
ings, fought whites. Then, behind his 
voice, I heard a rising chorus of beau 
ful singing: “We shall overcome.” Tears 
came into my eyes that at such a 
moment, my race still could sing 
and faith. 
PLAYBOY: We Shall Overcome ha 
come the unofficial song and slog: 
the civil rights movement. Do you con- 
sider such inspirational anthems impor- 
tant to morale? 
KING: In a sense, songs are the soul of 
a movement. Consider, in World War 
Two, Praise the Lord апа Pass the Am- 
munition, and in World War One, Quer 
There and Tipperary, and during the 
ағ, Batlle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic and John Brown's Body. А Ne- 
gro song anthology would include sor- 
row songs, shouts for joy, battle hymns, 
anthems. Since slavery, the Negro has 
sung throughout his struggle in America. 
Steal Away and Go Down, Moses were 


the songs of faith and inspiration 
which were sung on š 
For the same r ng. 
Negroes today 
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for we, too, are in bondage. We 
sing out our determination that “We 
shall overcome, black and white togeth- 
er, we shall overcome someday.” I should 
also mention a song parody that I ci 
joyed very much which the Negroes sang 


during our campaign in Albany, Gcor- 
gia. Tt Im comin’, I'm comin'/ 


And my head aim't bendin' low/I'm 
walkin’ tall, Fm talkin’ strong/I'm 
America's New Black Joe.” 
PLAYBOY: Your detractors іп the 
gro community often refer to you snide- 
ly аз "De Гама” and “Booker T. King.’ 
What's your reaction to this sort of Un- 
cle Tom label? 

KING: І hear some of those names, but 
my reaction to them is never emotional. 
I don't think you can be in public life 
without being called bad names. As 1. 
coln said, “If E answered all criticism, ГӘ 
ve time for nothing else.” But with 
regard to both of the names you men- 
tioned, I've always tried to be what I call 
militantly nonviolent. I don't believe 
that anyone could seriously accuse me of 
not being totally committed to the 
breakdown of segregation. 

PLAYBOY: What do you mean by “mili- 
tantly nonviolent"? 

KING: I mcan to say that a strong man 
must be militant as well as moderate. He 
t be a realist as well dealist. 1E 
Tam to merit the trust invested in me by 
some of my race, I must be both of these 
things. This is why nonviolence is a 
powerful as well as a just weapon. If you 
confront a man who has long been crucl- 
ly misusing you, and say, “Punish me, if 
you will; I do not deserve it, but I will 
accept it, so that the world will know I 
am right and you are wrong,” then you 
wield a powerful and a just weapon. 
This man, your oppressor, is automati- 
cally morally defeated, and if he has any 
conscience, he is ashamed. Wherever this 
is used in a manner that stirs a 
communitys, or a mation's, anguished 
conscience, then the pressure of public 
opinion becomes an ally in your just 
cause. 

Another of the major stren 
nonviolent weapon is its str 
to transform and 
uals who subordinate themselves to its 
disciplines, investing them with a cause 
that is larger than themselves. They be- 
come, for the first time, somebody, and 
they have, for the first time, the courage 
to be free. When the Negro finds the 
courage to be free, he faces dogs and 
guns and clubs and fire hoses totally 
unafraid, and the white men with those. 
dogs, guns, clubs and fire hoses sce that 
the Negro they have traditionally called 
"boy" has become a man 

We should not forget that, although 
nonviolent direct action did not origi- 
nate in America, it found a natural 
home where it has been a revered tradi- 
tion to rebel against injustice. This great 
weapon, which we first wied out 


Montgomery during the bus boycott, has 
been further developed throughout the 
South over the past decade, until by to- 
day it has become instrumental in the 
atest mass-action crusade for freedom 
occurred in America since the 
Revolutionary War. The effectiveness of 
this weapon's ability to dramatize, in the 
world's eyes, an oppressed peoples strug- 
gle for justice is evident in the fact that 
Of 1963's top ten news stories after the 
ination of President Kennedy and 
the events immediately connected with 
it, nine stories dealt with one aspect or 
another of the Negro struggle. 
PLAYBOY: Several of those stories dealt 
with your own nonviolent campaigns 
against segregation in various Southern 
cities, where you and your followers 
have been branded “rabble-rousers” апа 
‘ouside agitators.” Do you feel you've 
earned these labels? 


KING: Wherever the early 
appeared, spreading Christ's doctrine of 


love, the resident power structure ac- 
cused them of being "disturbers of the 
peace” and “outside agitators.” But the 
small Christian band continued to teach 
and exemplify love, convinced that they 
were “a colony of heaven” on this earth 
who were missioned to obey not man 
but God. If those of us who employ non- 
violent direct action today are dismissed 
by our white brothe: “rabble-rouser: 
and “outside agitators,” if they refuse to 
support our nonviolent efforts and goals, 
we сап be assured that the summer of 
1965 will be по less long and hot than 
the summer of 1964 

Our white brothers must be made to 
understand that nonviolence is a weap- 
on fabricated of love. It is a sword that 
heals. Our nonviolent directaction pro- 
gram has as its objective not the creation 
of tensions, but the surfacing of tensions 
already present. We set out to precipi- 
tate a crisis situation that must open the 
door to negotiation. I am not afraid of 
the words "crisis" and "tension." I dec] 
ly oppose violence, but constructive cri- 

is and tension are necessary for growth. 
1 life, and all growth, 15 ten- 
Only in death is there an absence 
of tension. To cure injustices, you must 
expose them before the light of human 
conscience and the bar of public opin- 
i rdless of whatever tensions th: 
exposure generates. Injustices to the Ne- 
gro must be brought out into the open 


PLAYBOY: Is th 
Southern Christi. 
ence? 

KING: We have five aims: first, to stimu- 
late nonviolent, direct, mass action to 
expose and remove the jers of segre- 
gation and discrimination: second, to 
disseminate the creative philosophy and 
techniques of nonviolence through local 
and area workshops; third, to secure the 
ht and unhampered use of the ballot 
for every citizen; fourth, to achieve full 


the sole aim of your 
adership Confer- 


citizenship rights, and the total inte- 
gration of the Negro into American 
Ше; and fifth, to reduce the cultu 
Jag through our citizenship training 
program. 

PLAYBOY: How does S. C. L. C. 
cities where nonviolent camp 
demonstrations are to be staged: 
KING: The operational arca of S. C. L. C. 
is the entire South, where we have affili- 
ated orgi ions in some 85 cities. Our 
major campaigns have been conducted 
only im cities where a request for our 
help comes from one of these affiliate or- 
ganizations, and only when we feel that 
intolerable conditions in that communi- 
ty might be ameliorated with our help. I 
will give you an example. In Birming- 
ham, one of our affiliate organizations is 
the Alabama Christian. Movement. for 
Human Rights, which was organized by 
the Reverend Fred Shuttlesworth, a 
most energetic and indomitable man. It 
was he who set out to end Birmingham’s 
racism, challenging the terrorist reign of 
Bull пог. S. C. L. C. watched admir- 
ingly as the small Shuttlesworth-led. or- 
ganization fought in the Birmingham 
courts and with boycotts. Shuttlesworth 
was jailed several times, his home and 
church were bombed, and still he did nor 
back down. His defiance of Birming- 
ham’s racism inspired and encouraged 
Negroes throughout the South. Then, 
at a May 1962 board meeting of Ше 
S.C. L. C. in Chattanooga, the first dis- 
cussions began that later led to our 
joining Shuttlesworth’s organization in 
a massive directaction campaign 10 
attack Birmingham’s segregation. 
PLAYBOY: One of the highlights of that 
campaign was your celebrated "Letter 
from a Birmingham Jail” written dur 
ing one of your jail terms for civil dis 
obedience—an eloquent reply to eight 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish clergy- 
men who had criticized your activities in 
Birmingham. Do you feel that subse- 
quent events have justified the senti- 
ments expressed in your lener? 


select the 
igus and 


happened which can be at least partially 
attributed to that letter. By now, nearly 
a million copies of Ше leuer have been 
widely circulated in churches of most of 
the major denominations. Jt helped (o 
focus greater international attention 
upon what was happening in Birming- 
ham. And 1 am sure that without Bir 
mingham, the mardi on Washington 
wouldn't have been called—which in my 
mind was one of the most creative steps 
the Negro struggle has taken. The marci 
on Washington spurred and galvanized 
ions. It gave the 
ational and in. 
ternational stature. The press o[ the 
world recorded the story as nearly 

quarter of a million. Americans, white 
and black, assembled in grandeur as it 
testimonial to the Negro's determination 
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to achieve freedom in this generation. 

Tt was also the image of Birmingham 
which, to a great extent, helped to bring 
the Civil Rights Bill into being in 1963. 
Previously, President Kennedy had de- 
cided not to propose it that year, feelin 
that it would so arouse the South that 
it would meet a bottleneck. But Bi 
mingham, and subsequent developments, 
caused him to reorder his legislative 
priorities, 

One of these decisive developments 
was our last major paign before the 
cnacunent of the Civil Rights Act—in 
St. Augustine, Florida. We received a 
plea for help from Dr. Robert Hayling, 
the leader of the St. Augustine move- 
ment, St. Augustine, America’s oldest 
city, and one of the most segregated 
cities in America, was a stronghold of 
the Ku Klux Klan and the John Birch 
Society. Such things had happened as 
Klansmen abducting four Negroes and 
beating them unconscious with dubs, 
brass knuckles, ax handles and pistol 
butts. Dr. Hayling’s home had been shot 
up with buckshot, three Negro homes 
had been bombed and several Negro 
night clubs shotgunned. A Negros car 
had been destroyed by fire because his 
child was one of the six Negro children 
‘mitted 10 attend white schools. And 
homes of two of the Negro children 
in the white schools had been burned 
down. Many Negroes had been fired 
‘om jobs that some had worked on for 
28 years because they were somehow 
connected with the demonstrations. Po- 
lice had beaten and arrested Negroes for 
keting, marching and singing free- 
dom songs. Many Negroes had served up 
to 90 days in 1 for demonstratin 
against segrega ge 
had spent six months in jail for pick 
on February seventh of last 
Hayling’s home was shot- 


Dr. 


year, 


wile and two children. barely escaping 
death; the family dog was killed while 
standing behind the living-room door. 
So S.C.L.C. decided w join іп lax 
year’s celebration of St. Augustine's 
gala 400th birthday as America’s oldest 
city—by convert мо a nonviolent 


battlcground. T ist what we did. 
PLAYBOY: But isn't it Dr. King. 
that during di 


demonstrations, violence h. 
sometimes resulting in hundreds of casu- 
alics оп both sides? 

KING: Yes, in part that is true. But what 
is always overlooked is how few people, 
a ratio to the numbers involved, have 
n casualties. An army on maneuvers, 
t no enemy, sullers casualties, even 
fatalities. A minimum of whites have 
been casualties in demonstrations solely 
because our teaching of nonviolence dis- 
plines our followers not to fight even if 
attacked. A minimum of Negroes are 


bi 


casualties for two reasons: Their white 
oppressors know that the world watches 
their actions, and for the first time they 


are being faced by Negroes who display 
no fe 
PLAYBOY. It was shortl y 
Augustine campaign last summer, as you 
mentioned, that the Civil Rights Bill 
was passed—outlawing many of the in- 
justices against which you had been 
demonstrating. "Ihroughout the South, 
predictably, it was promptly anathema- 
tized as unconstitutional and excessive 
in is concessions 10 Negro demands. 
How do you feel about it? 

KING: I don't feel that the Civil Rights 
Act has gone far enough in some of its 
coverage. In the first place, it needs 
stronger voting s You will never 
have a true democracy until you cin 
eliminate all restrictions. We need to do 
аз with restrictive literacy tests. Гуе 
seen too much of native intelligence to 
accept the validity of these tests 


tio 


s a cri- 


terion for voting qualifications. Our na- 
tion needs a universal method of voter 


registration—one man, one vote, literal- 
ly. Second, there is a pressing, urgent 
need to give dhe attorney general the 
itiate Federal suits in any ar 


of civil . Third, we need a 
strong and strongly enforced [air hous 
= section such as many states already 


have. President Kennedy initiated the 
present housing law, but it is not broad 
enough, Fourth, we need an extension 
of FEPC to grapple more effectively 
with the problems of poverty. Not only 
are millions of Negroes caught iu the 
clutches of poverty, but millions of poor 


well. And fifth, conclusive and 
cficctive measures must be taken im- 
mediately at the Federal level to curb 
ng reign of terror іп the 

ed and abetted, as 


everyone knows, 


by state and local law. 
enforcement agencies. It's getting so that 
anybody can kill a Negro and get away 
with it in the South, as long as they ge 
through the motions of a jury trial. 
"There is very little chance of conviction 
from lily-white Southern jurors. Tt must 
be fixed so that in the case of inte 


murder, the Federal Government can 
prosecute. 
PLAYBOY: Your dissatisfaction with the 


Civil Rights Act reflects that of most 
other Negro spokesmen. According to re- 
cent polls, however, many whites resent 
this attitude, calling the Negro 
ful" and “unrealistic” to press his de- 
mands for morc. 

KING: This is a litany to those of us 
this field. “What more will the Negro 
want?” “What will it take to make these 
demonstrations end?” Well. I would like 
to reply with another rhetorical ques 
tion: Why do white people seem to find 
itso difficult to understand that the Ne- 
gro is sick and tired of having reluctant 
ly parceled out to him those rights and 
privileges which all others receive upon 
birth or entry in America? I never cease 
to wonder at the g presumption 
of much of white society, assuming that 


they have the right to bargain with the 
Negro for his freedom. This continued 
rrogant ladling out of pieces of the 
rights of citizenship has begun to gener- 
te a fury in the Negro. Even so, he is 
not pressing for revenge, or for con 
quest, or to gain spoils, or to enslave, or 
even to marry the sisters of those who 
have injured him. What the Negro 
wants—and will not stop until he gets 

solute and unqualified freedom and 
ality here in this land of his birth, 
id noL in Africa or in some imaginary 
state. The Negro no longer will be toler 
ant of less than his due right 
and heritage. He is pursuing only that 
which he knows is honorably his. He 
knows that he is right. 

But every Negro leader since the turn 
of the century has been saying this in 
one form or another. It is because we 
have been so long and so conscientiously 
ignored by the dominant white society 
that the situation has now reached such 
crisis proportions. Few white people 
even today, will face the clear fact that 


eqi 


the very future and destiny of this coun 
wy are tied up in what answer will be 
given to the Negro. And that answer 


must be given soon. 

PLAYBOY: Relatively few dispute the just 
ness of the struggle to eradicate racial in 
justice, buc many whites feel diat the 
Negro should be more patient, that only 
Шер 

—w 
changes he dem 
tudes and custom 
true? 

KING: No, I do not. 1 feel that the time 
is alw ht to do is right 
Where progress for the Negro in. Ameri- 
са is concerned, there is a tragic miscor 
ception of time among whites. They 
seem to cherish a strange, irrational по 
tion that something in the very flow ol 
time will cure all ills. In truth, time it 
self is only neutral, Increasingly, 1 feel 
that time has been used destructively by 
people of ill will much more than it has 
been used constructively by those of 
good will. 

If I were to select a timetable for the 
equalization of human rights, it would 
be the inteni of the "all deliberate 
speed" specified in the historic 1954 Su 
preme Court decision. But what has 
happened? A Supreme Court. decision 
was met, amd balked, with uucr defi 
ance, T later, in most arcas 
of the South, less than one percent of 
the Negro children have been 
grated іп schools, and іп some of the 
deepest South, not even one tenui of 
one percent. Approximately 25 pera 
of employable Negro youth, for another 
example, ше presently 
Though many would prefer 
must face the fact that progress for the 
Negro—to which white “moderates” like 
to point in justifying gradualism—has 
been relatively insignificant, particularly 


ge ol time 
1 bring 


perhaps gene 
about the 


ons 


sweeping 
ids in traditional atti- 
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years 


inte. 


unemploycd 
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in terms of the Negro masses. What little 
progress has been made—and (hat in- 
cludes the Civil Rights Act—has applied 
primarily to the middle-class Negro. 
Among the masses, especially іп the 
Northern ghettos, the situation remains 
about the same, and for some it is worse. 
PLAYBOY: It would scem that much 
could be done at the local, state and 
Federal levels to remedy these inequi- 
ties. In your own contact with them, 
have you found Government officials—in 
the North, if not in the South—to be 
generally sympathetic, understanding, 
amd receptive to appeals for reform? 
KING: On the contrary, 1 have been 4 
mayed at the degree to which abysmal 
10 prevail amon ny 
ls on 
ihe whole question of racial justice and 
injustice. Particularly, 1 have found that. 
these men seriously—and dangerously— 
underestimate the explosive mood of the 
Negro and the gravity of the crisis 
among those whom I would consider to 
be both sympathetic and sincerely intel- 
lectually committed, there is a lamenta- 
ble lack of understanding. But this white 
failure to comprehend the depth and di- 
mension of the Negro problem is [ar 
from being peculiar to Govermment 
officials. Apart [rom bigots and backlash- 
ers, it seems to be a malady even among 
those whites who like to regard. them- 
selves as “enlightened.” I would espe 
ly reler to those who counsel, “Wait 
and to those who say that they symp 
thize with our goals but cannot condone 
our methods of directaction pursuit of 
those goals. I wonder at men who dare 
to feel that they have some paternalistic 
right to set the timetable for another 
man's liberation. Over the past sever 
1 must say, I have been gravely dis- 
ted with such white “moder: 
I am often inclined to think that they 
are more of а stumbling block to the Ne 
gro's progress than the White Citizen’ 
Counciler or the Ku Klux Klanner. 

Haven't both of these seg- 
ies been implicated 
connection with plots against your life? 
KING: It's difficult to trace the author- 
ship of these death threats. 1 seldom go 
through a day without one. Some are tel- 
ephoned anonymously to my office; oth- 
ers are sent—unsigned, of course. 
through the mails. Drew Pearson wrote 
not long ago about one group of un- 
known alhliation that was committed to 
assassinate not only me but also Ch 
Justice Warren and President. Johnson. 
‘And not long ago, when I was about to 
visit in Mississippi, I received some very 
urgent calls from Negro leaders in Mo- 
bile, who had been told by a very relia- 
ble source that a sort of guerrilla group 
Іса by a retired major in the area of Lu- 
cyville, Mississippi, was plotting to 
my life during the vi strongly 
urged to cancel the trip, but when I 
thought about it, I decided that 1 had no 


state, city and cven Federal о 


ve but to go on into Мі 
Why? 

KING: Because I have a job to do. If 1 
were constantly worried about death, 1 
couldn't function. After a while, if your 
life is more or less constantly in peril, 
you come to a point where you accept 
the possibility philosophically. I must 
face the fact, as all others in positions of 
leadership must do, that America today 
is an extremely sick nation, and that 
something could well happen to me at 
any time. I feel, though, that my cause 

so right, so moral, that if I should lose 
my life, in some way it would aid the 
cause. 
PLAYBOY: That statement exemplifies 
the total dedication to the civil rights 
movement for which you 


sissippi. 


admired—but also denounced as an “сх- 
шешім” by such segregationist spokcs- 
men as Alabam: Governor Wallace. 


Do you accep this identification? 

KING: I1 disturbed me when I first heard 
it. But when J began to consider the 
true meaning of the word, I decided that 
perhaps I would like to think of myself 
extremist—in the light of the 
spirit which made Jesus an extremist 
for love. If it sounds as though I am 
ng myself to the г, let 
me remind you that all who honor them- 
selves with the claim of being "Chris- 
s" should compare themselves to 
Jesus. Thus I consider myself an extrem- 
ist for that. brotherhood оГ man which 
Paul so nobly expressed: “There is nei. 
ther Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female: for yc ше all one in Christ 
Jesus.” Love is the only force on e; 
that can be dispensed or received 
extreme manner, without any qua 
tions, without any harm to the giver or 
to the receiver. 

PLAYBOY: Perhaps. But the 
tremism for which you've been criticized 
has to do not with love, but with your 
advocacy of willful disobedience of what 
you consider to be “unjust laws.” Do you 
feel you have the right to pass judgment 
on and defy the liw—nonviolently or 


id of ex- 


otherwise? 
KING: Yes—morally, if not legally. For 
there are two kinds of laws: man's and 


God's. A man-made code that squares 
with the moral law, or the law of God, is 
a just law. But a man-made code that is 
inharmonious with the moral Jaw is an 
unjust law. And an unjust law, as St. Au 
gustine said, is no law at all. Thus a law 
that is unjust is morally null and void, 
and must be defied until it is legally null 
and void as well. Let us not forget, i 
the memories of 6,000,000 who died, that 
everything Adolf Hitler did in Germany 
was "legal," 
Freedom Fighters in Hungary did w 
“illegal.” In spite of that, 1 
I would € aided and comforted my 
Jewish brothers if 1 had lived in Germany 
during Hitler's reign, as some Christian 


priests and ministers did do, often at the 
cost of their lives. And if I lived now in 
a Communist country where principles 
dear to the Christian's faith are sup- 
pressed, 1 know that I would openly 
advocate defiance of that country's an 
religious laws—again, just as some Clu 
tian priests and ministers are doing today 
behind the Iron Curtain. Right here in 
America today there are white ministers, 
priests and rabbis who have shed blood 
in the support of our struggle against a 
web of human injustice, much of which 
is supported by immoral man-made 
PLAYBOY: Segregation laws? 

KING: court injunctions. 
Though the rights of the First Amend- 
ment guarantee that any citizen or 


group of citizens may engage in peacca- 
blc 


assembly, the South has scized upon 
device of invoking injunctions to 
block our directaction civil rights dem- 
onstrations. When you get set to stage 
nonviolent demonstration, the city s 
ply secures an injunction to cease and 
desis. Southern courts are well known 
tting on" this type of case; conc 
three-year delay could be 


when, during the bus boycott, our c 
pool was outlawed by an injunction. An 
injunction also destroyed 
movement in Talladega, 
other inj n outlawed the oldest civ- 
nization, the NAACP, from 
the whole state of Alabama, Still another 
yjunction thwarted our. organization's 
ellorts in Albany, Georgia. Then in Bir- 
mingham, we felt that we had to take a 


meet them or the unjust law would 


break our movement. 
We did not take this step hastily or 
ashly. We gave the mater intense 


thought and prayer before deciding thar 
the right thing was being done. And 
when we made our decis 
nounced our plan to the pr 
t we were not anarchists advo- 
wlessness, but that in good con- 
science we could not comply with a 
misuse of the judicial process in order to. 
perpetuate injustice апа segregation. 
When our plan was made known, it 
bewildered and immobilized our segre 
gationist opponems. We felt that our 
decision had been morally as well as 
tactically right—in keeping with God's 
aw as well as with the spirit of our 
nonviolent direct-action program. 
PLAYBOY: If it’s morally right for sup- 
porters of civil rights to violate segrega- 
tion laws which they consider unjust, 
why is it wrong for scgregationists to re- 
sist the enforcement of integration laws 
which they consider unjust? 

KING: Because segregation, as even the 
segregationists know in their hearts, is 
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morally wrong and sinful. If it weren't, 
the white South would not be haunted 
as it is by a deep sense of guilt for what 
done to the Negro—guilt for 
ing him, degrading him, brutal- 
izing him, depersonalizing him, thingify- 
ing him; guilt for lying to itself. This is 
the source of the schizophrenia that the 
South will suffer until it goes through 
its crisis of conscience. 
PLAYBOY: Is this crisis imm 
KING: It may not come next week or 
next year, bu nly more imm 
nent in the South than in the North. If 
the South is honest with itself, it may 
well outdistance the North in the im- 
provement of race relations. 
PLAYBOY: Why? 
KING: Well, the Northern white, һау- 
ing had little actual contact with the Ne- 
ro, is devoted to an abstract principle 
tions. The 
North has long considered, in a theoreti- 
cal way, that it supported brotherhood 
and the equality of man, but the truth is 
that deep prejudices and discrimi: 
exist in hidden and subtle and covert 
disguises. The South's prejudice and dis- 
crimination, on the other h. 
applied against the Negro in obvious, 
open, overt and glaring forms—which 
ke the problem easier to get at. The 
Southern white man has the advantage 
of far more actual contact with Ncgrocs 
than the Northerner. A major problem 
i this contact has been pato 
nd poisoned by the myth of racial 
superiority. 
PLAYBOY: Many Southern whites, sup- 
ported by the "research" of several 
Southern anthropologists, vow that 
white racial superiority—and Negro infe- 
riority—are a biological fact. 
KING: You may remember that during 
the rise of Nazi Germany, a rash of 
hooks by respected German scientists 
peared, supporting the master-race theo- 
ту. This utterly ignorant fallacy h 
been so thoroughly refuted by the social 
scientists, as well as by medical science, 
that any individual who goes on be- 
licving it is standing in an absolutely 
sguided and diminishing circle. The 
American Anthropological Association 
has unanimously adopted a resolution 
repudiating statements that Negroes аге 
biologically, in innate mental ability or 
other way inferior to whites. The 
e weight and authority of world 
are embodied in a Unesco 
report on races which flatly refutes the 
theory of innate superiority among any 


inent? 


ists 


ethnic group. Amd as gro 
“blood” is concerned, m science 


finds the same four blood types in all 
race groups. 

When the Southern white finally ac- 
simple fact—as he eventually 
-autiful results will follow, fo 
we will have come a long way toward 
transforming his master-servant perspe 
tive ішо а person-to-person perspective. 


The Southern white man, discovering 
the "nonmyth" Negro, exhibits all the 
ssion of the new convert, seeing the 
k man as a man among men for 
the fi ne. The South, if it is to sur- 
vive economically, must make dramatic 
changes, and these must include the Ne- 
gro. People of good will in the South, 
who are the vast majority, have the chal- 
lenge to be open and honest, and to 
turn a deaf car to the shrill cries of the 
irresponsible few on the lunatic fringe. I 
think and pray they will. 

LAYBOY: Whom do you include among 
the irresponsible few"? 

KING: T include those who preach rac- 
ism and com violence; and those 
who, in various cities where we have 
sought to peacefully demonstrate, have 
sought to goad Negroes into violence as 
ап excuse for violent mass reprisal. In 
Birmingham, for example, on the day it 
was flashed about the world that a 
peace pact" had been signed between 
the moderate whites and the Negroes, 
Birmingham's scgregationist forces react- 
ed with fury, swearing vengeance against 
the white businessmen who had “be- 
trayed” them by negotiating with Ne- 
groes, On Saturday night, just outside of 
Birmingham, a Ku Klux Klan meeting 
was held, and that same night, as 1 me 
tioned carlier, а bomb ripped the home 
of my brother, the Reverend A.D. 
King, and another bomb was planted 
where it would have killed or seriously 


wounded anyone in the motel room 
which I had been occupying. Both 
bombings had been timed just as Bir- 


mingham's bars closed on Saturday mid- 
night, as the streets filled with thousands 
of Negroes who were not trained in non- 
violence. and who had been drinking. 
Just as whoever planted the bombs had 
wanted to happen, fighting began, po- 
licemen were stoned by Negroes, cars 
° overturned and fires started. 
PLAYBOY: Were none of your S. C. L. C. 
workers involved? 
KING: If they had been, there would 
have been no riot, for we believe that 
only just means may be used in secking 
a just end. We believe that lasting gains 
in be made—and they have been made 
—only by practicing what we preach: a 
policy of nonviolent, peaceful protest. 
The riots, North and South, have in- 
volved mobs—not the disciplined, nonvi- 
olent, directaction demonstrators with 
whom I identify. We do not condone 
lawlessness, looting and violence com- 
mitted by the racist or the reckless of 
any colo 
I must say, however, that riots such as 
€ occurred do achieve at least one 
rüally positive effect: They dramati- 
ational attention upon the 
Negr Unfortunately, they 
also give the white majority an excuse, 
а provocation, to look away from the 
tuse of the riots—the poverty and 
the deprivation and the degradation of 


the Negro, especially in the slums and 
ghettos where the riots occur—and to 
talk instead of looting, and of the break 
down of law and order, It is never circu- 
Jated that some of the looters have been 
white people, similarly motivated by 
their own poverty. In one riot in а 
Northern city, aside from the Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans who were arrested, 
there were also 158 white people—in- 
cluding mothers stealing food, children's 
shoes and other necessity items. The 
poor, white and black, were rebelling 
together t the establishment. 
PLAYBOY: Whom do you mean by “the 
establishment"? 

KING: I mean the white leadership— 
which I hold as responsible as anyone for 
the riots, for not removing the conditions 
that cause them. The deep frustr: 
tion, the seething desperation of the Ne- 
gro today is a product of slum housing, 
chronic poverty, woefully inadequate 
education and substandard schools. The 
Negro is trapped in а long and desolate 
cortidor with no exit sign, caught in a 
vicious socioeconomic vise. And he is os- 
tracized as is no other minority group in 
America by the evil of oppressive and 
constricting prejudice based solely upon 
his color. A righteous man has no alter- 
native but to resist such an evil system. 
Tf he does not have the courage to resist 
nonviolently, then he runs the risk of a 
violent emotional explosion. As much as 
1 deplore violence, there is one evil that 
is worse than violence, and that’s cow- 
ardice. It is still my basic article of faith 
that social justice can be achieved and 
democracy advanced only to the degree 
that there is firm adherence to nonviolent 
action and resistance in the pursuit of so- 
cial justice. But America will be faced 
h the ever-present threat of violence. 
rioting and senseless crime as long 25 
Negroes by the hundreds of thousands 
е packed into malodorous, rat-plagued 
ghettos; as long as Negroes remain 
smothered by poverty in the midst of an 
affluent society; as long as Negroes a 
made to feel like exiles in their own land; 
as long as Negroes continue to be de- 
humanized; as long as Negroes sce their 
freedom endlessly delayed and dimin- 
ished by the head winds of tokenism and 
small handouts from the white power 
structur No nation сап suffer any 
greater tragedy than to cause millions of 
ens to feel that they have no stake 
‘own society. 

Understand that I am trying only to 
explain the reasons for violence and the 
threat of violence. Let me say again that 
by no means and under no circumstance 
do I condone outbreaks of looting and 
lawlessness. I feel that every responsible 
Negro leader must point out, with all 
posible vigor, that anyone who perpe 
trates and participates іп a riot is im- 
moral as well as impractical—that the 
use of immoral means will not achieve 
the moral end of racial justice. 


PLAYBOY: Whom do you consider the 
most responsible Negro leaders? 

KING: Well, I would say that Roy Wil- 
kins of the NAACP has proved time and 
again to be a very articulate spokesman 
for the rights of Negroes. He is a most 
ble administrator and a dedicated or- 
ganization тап with personal resources 
that have helped the whole struggle. 
Another outstanding man is Whi 
Young Jr. of the National Urba 

an extremely able social scientist. He has 
developed а meaningful 
tween militancy and mode 
Farmer of CORE is anothe: 


eal 


dedicated rights 
spokesman. 1 been im- 
pressed by how he mai freshness 


his awareness of the me 
whole quest for freedom. And Joh 
Lewis of SNCC symbolizes the d of 
strong mi courage and creativity 
that our youth have brought to the civil 
rights struggle. But I feel that the great- 
est leader of these times that the Negro 
has produced is A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, whose total integriv 
depth of dedication and caliber of states- 
manship sct an example for us all. 
PLAYBOY: Many whites feel that last 
summer's riots occurred because leader- 
ship is no longer being offered by the 
men you named. 

KING: The riots we have had аге mi- 
nute compared to what would have 
happened without their etiective and 
yestrtining leadership. I am convinced 
that unless the nonviolent philosophy 
had emerged and taken hold 
grocs, North and South, by tod 
strects of dozens of Ameri 
tics would have flowed blood. 
undreds of cities might now be mou 
less dead, of both races, were it 
the nonviolent influence which 
has given political surgeons the time and 
opportunity to boldly and safely excise 
some aspects of the peril of violence that 
faced this nation in the summers of 190 
and 1964. The whole world has seen what 
happened in communities such as Har- 
lem, Brooklyn, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Newark, St. Petersburg and Birmingham, 
where this emergency operation w 
either botched or not performed at 
PLAYBOY: Still, doesn’t the very 
that riots have occurred tend to indicate 
that many Negroes are no longer heed- 
ing the counsels of nonviolence? 

KING: Not the majority, by any means. 
But it is true that some Negroes sub- 
scribe to a deep feeling that the tactic of 
nonviolence is not producing enough 
concrete victories. We have сеп, in our 
experience, that nonviolence thrives best 
in a climate of justice. Violence grows to 
the degree that injustice prevails; the 
more injustice given. community, 
the more violence, or potential violence, 
smolders in that community. 1 can give 
you a clear example. If you will notice, 


ning of the 


with 


there have been fewer riots in the South. 
ason for this is that the Negro in 
the South can see some visible, concrete 

ies i rights. Last year, the po- 
lice would have been called if he sat 
down at a community lunch counter. 
This year, if he chooses to sit at that 
counter, he is served. More riots have 
occurred in the North because the fellow 
in Harlem, to name one Northern ghet- 
to, can’t sce any victories. He remains 


throttled, as he has always been, by 
vague, in le economic and soc 
deprivations. Until the concerned. power 


structures begin to grapple creatively 
with these fundamental inequities, it 
will be difficult for violence to be climi 
nated. The longer our people sce no 
progress, or halting progress, the easier it 
will be for them to yield to the counsels 
of hatred and demagoguery. 

PLAYBOY: The literature of the John 
Birch Society, accusing you of just such 
counsels, has branded you “a cons 
agent of the Communist conspiracy 


us. 


KING- As you know, they have sought 
to 


k many people with communism. 
luding the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court and a former President of 
the United States. So I'm in good com- 
pany, at least. The Birchers thrive on 
sneer and smear, on the dissemination of 
half-truths and outright lies. It would be 
comfortable to dismiss them as the luna- 
tic fringe—which, by and large, they ar 
but some priests and ministers have also 
shown themselves 10 be among them 
"hey are a very dangerous group—and 
they could become even more dangerous 
if the public doesn't reject the un-Ameri: 


can uavesty of patriotism that they 
espouse. 
PLAYBOY: Was there any basis іп fact 


for the rumors, still circulating in some 
quarters, that last summer's riots were 
fomented and stage-directed by Commu- 


nist agitators? 
KING: I'm getting sick and tired of peo- 
ple saying that this movement has been 


wiltrated by Communists. There are as 
many Communists in this freedom move- 
ment as ther е Eskimos in Florida. 
Тһе FBI provided the best answer to 
this absurd rumor in its report to the 
President after а special investigation 
which he had requested. It stated. that 
the riots were not caused or directed by 
any such groups, although they did try 
to capitalize upon and prolong the riots. 
АШ Negro leaders, including myself 
were most happy with the publication of 
these findings, for the public whisper- 
ngs had troubled us. We knew that it 
could prove vitally harmful to the Negro 
struggle if the riots had been catilyzed 
or manipulated by the Communists or 
some other extremist group. It would 
have sown the seed of doubt in the pub- 
ics mind that the Negro revolution is а 
genuine revolution, born from the same 
womb that produces all massive social 
upheavals—the womb of intolerable con- 


ditions and unendurable situatio: 
PLAYBOY: Is it destined to be a violent 
revolution? 

KING: God willing, no. But wh Amer- 
must be made to understand the 
motives underlying Nego dem- 
ions. Many pent-up resentments 
id latent frustrations are boiling inside 
the Negro, and he must release them. It 
is not a threat but a fact of history that 
if an oppressed people's pent-up cmo- 
tions are not nonviolently released, they 
will be violently released. So let the Ne 
gro march. Let him make pilgrimages to 
city hall. Let him go on freedom rides. 
And above all, make effort to under- 
stand why he must do this. For if his 
frustration and desp: € allowed to 
continue piling up, millions of N 
seck solace and security in 
пайы ideologies. And this, 
ably, would lead to a frightening raci 
nightmare. 

PLAYBOY: Among whites, the best-known 
and most feared of these militantly racist 
Negro sects is the Black Muslims. What 
is your estimation of its power and іп- 
fluence among the Negro masses? 
KING: Except in a few metropolitan 
ghettos, my experience has been that few 
Negroes have any interest at all in this 
organization, much Jess give апу alle- 


Dasic 
onstr: 


giance to its pessimistic doctrines. The 
Black Muslims аге a quasi-religious, so- 
ciopolitical movement that has appealed 


to some Negroes who formerly were 
Christians, For the first time, the Negro 
was presented w 
other 


а choice of a religion 
than - What this ap- 

ally represented was an indict- 
es to live up to 
for there is noth 
nor in the Bible, 


Christianity's precepts 
Christianit 


that justifies racial segregation. But 
when the Negroes’ genuine lighting spir- 


it rose du 
Muslims began to dimi 
PLAYBOY: One of the basic precepts of 
black nationalism has been the attempt 
to engender a sense of communion be. 
tween the American Negro and his 
African “broth а sense of identity be- 
tween the emergence of black Africa and 
Ше Negros struggle for freedom in 
America. Do you feel that this is a con- 
structive ettore 


ppeal of the 
h. 


KING: Yes, I do, in many ways. There is 
a distinct, significant and inevitable 
correlation. The Negro across America, 


looking at his television set, sees black 
statesmen voting in the United Nations 
world issues, knowing that in 
many of America’s cities, he himself is 
not yet permitted to place his ballot. 
The Negro hears of black kings and po- 
tentates ruli palaces, while he re- 
mains gheuoized in urban slums. It is 
only natural that Negroes would react to 
this extreme irony. Consciously or un- 
consciously, the American Negro has 
been caught up by the black Zeitgeist. 
He feels a deepening sense of iden- 
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tification with his black African broth- 
er, and with his brown and yellow 
brothers of Asia, South America and the 
Caribbean. With them he is moving with 
a sense of increasing urgeney toward the 
promised land of racial justice. 
PLAYBOY: Do you feel that the Afr 
nations, in turn, should involve them- 
selves more actively in American Negro 
affairs? 


KING: I do indeed. The world is now so 


small in terms of geographic proximity 
and mutual problems that no nation 
should stand idly by and watch a 
others plight. I think that in every 
possible instance Africans should use the 
influence of their governments to make 
it clear that the struggle of their broth- 
em in the U.S. is part of a world-wide 
struggle. In short, injustice anywhere is a 
threat to justice everywhere, for we ar 
tied together in a garment of mutuality 
What happens in Johannesburg affects 
Birmingham, however indirectly. We are 
descendants of the Africans, Our heri- 
tage is Africa, We should never scek to 
break the tics, nor should the Africans. 

PLAYBOY: One of the most articulate 
champions of black Afro-American 
brotherhood has been Malcolm X, the 
former Black Muslim leader who recent- 
ly renounced his racist past and convert- 
ed to orthodox Mohammedanism. What 
is your opinion of him and his career? 

KING: I met Malcolm X once in Wash- 
ington, but circumstances didn't enable 
me to talk with him for more than a 
minute. He is very articulate, as you say, 
but I totally disagree with many of his 
political and philosophical views—at 
least insofar as 1 understand where he 
now stands. I don't want to seem to 
sound self-righteous, or absolutist, or 
that 1 think 1 have the only truth, the 
only way. Maybe he docs have some of 
the answer. I don't know how he fecls 
now, but 1 know that I have often 
wished 0 he would talk less of vi- 
olence, because violence is not going to 
solve our problem. And in his litany of 
ulating the despair of the Negro 
without offering amy positive, creative 
alternative, I feel that Malcolm has done 
himself and our people a great disser 
ісе. Fiery, demagogic oratory in the 
black ghettos, urging Negroes to arm 
themselves and pr 
olence, as he 
but grief. 

PLAYBOY: For 


or for whites? 


ther 
KING: For everyone, but mostly for them. 


Even the ex 
revolu 


remist leaders who preach 
е invariably unwilling to 
lead what they know would certainly 
end in bloody, chaotic and total def 
for in the event of a violent 
lution, we would be sorely outnum- 
bered. And when it was all over, the 
Negro would face the unchanged 
conditions, the same squalor and dep- 
rivationthe only difference being that 
his bitterness would be even more in- 


nchantment even more 
bject. Thus, in purely practical as well 
1 terms, the American Negro has 
no rational alte ive to nonviolence. 
PLAYBOY: You categorically reject vio- 
lence as a tactical technique for social 
change. Can it not be argued, however, 
that violence, historically, has effected 
m e and sometimes constructive so- 
cial change in some countrics? 
KING: I'd be the fist to say that some 
historical victories have been won by уі- 
olence; the U. 5. Revolution is certainly 
one of the foremost. But the Negro 
revolution is seeking integration, not in- 
dependence. Those fighting for inde- 
pendence have tlie purpose to drive out 
the oppressors. But here in America, 
we've got to live together. We've got to 
find a way 10 reconcile ourselves to Jiv- 
n community, one group with the 
The struggle of the Negro in 
America, to be successful, must be waged 
with resolute cflorts, but efforts that are 
kept strictly within the framework of our 
democratic society. This means reaching, 
educating and mo large enough 
groups of people of both races to stir the 
conscience of the nation. 
PLAYBOY. How do you propose to go 
about it? 
KING: Before we can make any prog- 
ress, we must avoid retrogression—by 
doing everything in our power to avert 
further racial violence. To this end, 
there are three immediate steps that I 
would recommend. Firstly, it is manda- 
tory that people of good will across 
America, particularly those who are in 
positions to wield influence and power, 
conduct honest, soul-searching analyses 
and evaluations of the environmental 
causes that spawn riots. АП major indu: 
trial 1 ghetto areas should establish 
serious biracial discussions of community. 
problems, and of ways to begin solving 
them. Instead of ambulance service, 
municipal leaders need to provide pre- 
ventive medicine. Secondly, these com- 
munities should make serious efforts to 
provide work and training for unem- 
ployed youth, through job-and-training 
programs such as the HARYOU-ACT 
program in New York City. Thirdly, all 
cities concerned. should. make first-prior 
ity efforts to. provide immediate quality 
education for Negro youth—instead of 
conducting studies for the next five 
years. Young boys and girls now in the 
ghettos must be enabled to feel that 
they count, that somebody cares about 
them; they must be able to feel hope. 
And on a longer-range basis, the physical 
ghetto itself must be eliminated, because 
these are the. environmental. conditions 
that germinate riots. It is both socially 
and morally suicidal to continue a pat 
tern of deploring effects while failing to 
come to grips with the causes. Ultimate- 


se, his dis 


di 


ly, law and order will be maintained 
only when justice and dignity arc ac- 
corded impartially to all. 


PLAYBOY: Along with the other civil 
vights leaders, you have often. proposed 
a massive program of economic aid. 
financed by the Federal Government, to 
improve thc lot of the nation's 20,000, 
000 Negroes. Just one of the projects 
you've mentioned, however—the HAR- 
YOU-ACT program to provide jobs for 
Negro youths—is expected to cost $141,- 

000,000 over the next ten years, and that 
includes only Harlem. A nationwide pro- 
gram such as you propose would un- 
doubtedly run into the billions. 

KING: About 50 billion, actually—which 
is less than one year of our present 
defense spending. It is my belief that 
with the expenditure of this amount, 
over a ten-year period, а genuine and 
dramatic — transformation could be 
ved in the conditions of Negro lile 
in America. I am positive, moreover, 
that the money spent would be morc 
than amply justified by the benefits that 
would accrue to the nation through a 
spectacular decline in school dropouts, 
family breakups, crime rates, illeg 
macy, swollen relief rolls, rioting and 
other social evils. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think it's realistic to 
hope that the Government would con- 
sider an appropriation of such magn 
tude other than for national defense? 


achi 


the resources to solve any problem once 
that problem is accepted as national pol 
ісу. An example is 
which has been made a policy of the 
it's much-touted war 
On poverty; one billion was proposed for 
its relicl—without making the slightest 
dent in the defense budget. Another ex: 
ample is the fact that alter World War 
Two, during the years when it became 
policy to build and maintain the largest 
military machine the world has ever 
known, America also took upon itself, 
through the Marshall Plan and other 
measures, the financial relief and rdu 
ilitation of millions of European peo- 
. Н America сап alford to underwrite 
its allies and ex-enemies, it can certainly 
afford—and has a much greater obliga 
tion, as 1 sce it—to do at least as well by 
s own noles-ncedy countrymen. 
PLAYBOY: Do you feel its to re 
quest a multibillion-dollar program of 
preferential treatment for the Negro, or 
for any other minority group? 
I do indeed. 
ed citizen deny that the Negro has been 
deprived? Few people reflect that for 
two centuries the Negro was enslaved, 
and robbed of any wagi 


crued wealth which would have been the 
lega 


y of his descendants. All of Ameri 
wealth today could not adequately 
compensate its Negroes for his centuries 
of exploitation and humiliation, It is an 
cconomic fact that a program such as | 
would certainly cost far les 
computation of two centuries 
of unpaid wages plus accumulated inter 
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est. In any case, I do not intend that this 
program of economic aid should apply 
only to the Negro: it should benefit the 
advantaged of all races. 
hin common law, we have ample 
precedents for special compensatory pro- 
grams, which are regarded as seule- 
menis. American Indians are still being 
paid for land. in a settlement manner. Is 
not two centuries of labor, which helped 
to build this country, as real a commodi- 
ty? Many other easily applicable prece- 
dents are readily at hand: our child 
labor laws, social securit mploy 
ment compensation, man-power retrain- 
ing programs, And you will remember 
that America adopted a policy of special 
treatment for her millions of veterans 
after the War—a program which cost far 
more than a policy of preferential treat- 
ment to rehabilite the traditionally 
disadvantaged Negro would cost today. 
The closest analogy is the СІ Bill of 
Rights. Negro rehabilitation іп America 
would require approximately the 
breadth of program—which would not 
place an undue burden on our economy. 
Just as was the case with the return 
soldier, such a bill for the disadvan 
and impoverished could en: 
buy homes without cash, 
easier repayment terms. They could ne 
gotiate loans from banks to 
nesses. They could receive, as d 
special points to place them ahead 
competition for civil service jobs. Under 


di: abi 
fir 


ices of physi 
ity, medical care and loi 
ld be made le. And to. 
these rights, a favorable 
social climate could be created to en- 
courage the preferential employment ol 
the disidvantaged, as was the case for so 
many years with veterans. During those 
cars, it might be noted, there was по 
ppreciable resentment of the preferen- 
tial treatment being given to the special 
group. America was only compensating 
her veterans for their time lost from 
school or from business. 

PLAYBOY: If а nationwide program of 
preferential employment for Negroes 
were to be adopted, how would you pro- 
pose to assuage the resentment of whites 
who already feel that their jobs are 
being jeopardized by the influx of Хе. 
gios resulting from desegregation? 
KING: We must develop a Federal pro. 
gam of public works, retraining and 
jobs for all—so thar none, white or black, 
will have cause to feel threatened. At the 


ter 


present time, thousands of jobs a week 
ing in the wake of autom; 
other production efficiency 


techniques. Black and white, we will all 
be harmed unless something grand and 
imaginative is done. The unemployed, 
poverty-stricken white шап must be 
made to realize that he is in the very 
ame boat with the Negro. Together, 
they could exert massive pressure on the 
Government to get jobs for all. Together, 


they could form a grand alliance, To- 
gether, they could merge all people for 
the good of all. 

PLAYBOY: If Negroes alo granted 
preferential ueaument in housing, as 
you propose, how would jou allay the 
alarm with which many white homeown- 
crs, fearing property de ion, greet 
the arrival of Negroes in hitherto all- 
white neighborhoods? 

KING: We must expunge from our so- 
ciety the myths and half-truths that en- 
gender such groundless fears as these. In 
the first place, there is no truth to the 
myth that Negroes depreciate property. 
The fact is that most Negroes are kept 
out of residential neighborhoods so long 
that when one of us is finally sold a 
home, it's already depreciated. In the sec- 
ond place, we must dispel the negative 
and harmful atmosphere that has been 
created by avaricious and unprincipled 
realtors who engage in "blockbusting." 
If we had in America really serious 
efforts to break down discrimination in 
housing, and at the same ume a conce 
ed program of Government aid to 
improve housing for Negroes, I think 
that many white people would be sur- 
prised at how many Negroes would 
choose to live among themselves, с 
as Poles and Jews and other eu 
groups do. 

PLAYBOY: The B'nai B vith 
social-action oi ation 


nent 
un- 
dertakes on behalf of the Jewish peo- 


a prom 
which 


ple many of the activities that you ask 
the Government to perform for 
is generously financed by Jewish char 
ties and private. donations. All of the 
Negro civil rights groups, on the other 
hand—including your own—are perenni- 
ally in fin its and must rely 
heavily on white philanthropy in order 


to remain solvent. Why do they receive 
so little support from Negroes? 
have to face and live with 


KING: We 


oped a se 
was so di 
to break up unity, that 
developed a sense of oneness 
daism. Starting wi 
ly unit, the Jewish people are closely 
knit into what is, in effect, one big fami- 
ly. But with the Negro, slavery separated 
families from famili nd the pattern 
of disunity that we sec among Negroes 
today derives directly from this cruel 
fact of history. It is also a cruel fact that 
the Negro, generally speaking, has not 
developed а responsible sense of finan- 
cial values. The best economists say that 
your automobile shouldn't cost more 
than half of your annual income, but we 
scc many Negroes earning $7000 a yea 
paying 55000 for а car. The home, it is 
id, should not cost more than twice the 
innual income, but we see many ? 
groes earning, say, 58000 а year living in. 
а 530,000 home. Negroes, who amo 
to about 11 percent of ће: 


se of stewardship. Slavery 


е and brutal, so molded 
we 


never 


population, are reported to consume 
over 40 percent of the Scotch whisky im. 
ported into the U.S., and to spend over 
$72,000,000 a year in jewelry stores. So 
when we come asking for civil rights do. 
nations, or help for the United Negro 
Gollege Fund, most Negroes are wying 
to make ends meet. 
PLAYBOY: The widespread looting that 
took place during last summer's riots 
would seem to prove your point. Do you 
agree with those who feel that this loot 
ing—much of which was directed against 
Jewish-owned stores—was anti-Semitic in 
motivation? 
KING: No, I do not believe that the 
riots could in any way be considered 
expressions of anti-Semitism. It's true, as 
І was particularly pained to learn, that a 
large percentage of the looted stores 
were owned by our Jewish friends, but L 
do not feel that anti-Semitism was in- 
volved. A high percentage of the mer 
chants serving most Negro communities 
simply happen to be Jewish. How could 
there be anti-Semitism among Negroes 
when our Jewish friends have demon- 
strated their commitment to the princi 
ple of wlerance and brotherhood nor 
only in the form of sizable 
tions, but in many other tangible ways, 
and often at great personal sacrilic 
Can we ever express our appreciation to 
the rabbis who chose to give moral wit 
ness with us in St. Augustine during our 
‘egation in that 
ad anyone of 
ng suffered by Rabbi Ar- 
Lelyveld of Cleveland 
^d the civil rights workers there in 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi? And who can 
ever forget the sacrifice of iwo Jewish 
ves, Andrew Goodman and Michael 
Schwerner, in the swamps of Mississippi? 
It would be impossible to record the 
contribution that the Jewish people 
have made toward the Negros struggle 
for freedom—it has been so great. 
PLAYBOY: In conspicuous contrast. д 
cording to a recent poll conducted by 
Ebony, only one Negro in ten has ever 
ted physically in any form of 
social protest. Why? 
KING: lt is not always sheer numbers 
that are the measure of public support. 
5 Í see it, every Negro who does partic 
€ represents the sympathy and de 


contribu- 


the awful beat 
thur 


when he 


y 


moral backing of thousands of others. 


Let us never forget how one рһош- 
graph, of those Birmingham. policemen 
with their knees on that Negro woman 
on the ground, touched something emo- 
tionally deep in most Negroes in Amei- 
ter who they were. In city after 
y S.C.L.G. has helped to 
achieve sweeping changes, it has 
been not only because of the quality of 
its members’ dedication and discipline. 
but because of the moral support ol 
many Negroes who never took an active 
part. 1s significant, 1 think, that during 
cach of our city struggles, the usua 


age of crimes committed by Negroes has 
dropped to almost nothing. 

But it is true, undeniably, that there 
are many Negroes who will never fight 
for frecdom—yet who will be eager 
enough to accept it when it comes. And 
there are millions of Negroes who have 
never known anything but oppression 
who are so devoid of pride and self- 
respect that (hey have resigned them- 
selves to segregation. Other Negroes, 
comfortable and complacent, consider 
that they are above the struggle of the 
mases. And still others seek personal 
profit from segregation. 

PLAYBOY: Many Southern whites have 
accused you of being among those who 
exploit the race problem for private 
gain, You are widely believed through- 
out the South, in fact, to һауе amassed a 
vast personal fortune in the course of 
your civil rights activities 

KING: Me wealthy? This is so utterly 
fallacious and erroneous that I often 
wonder where it got started. For the 
sixth straight year since I have been 
5.C. L. C's president, 1 have rejected our 
board's insistent recommendation that I 
accept some salary beyond the one dollar 
a vear which I receive, which entitles me 
to partiGpate in our employees! group. 
insurance plan. 1 һауе rejected also our 
board's offer of financial gifts as a meas- 
ure and expression of appreciation. My 
only salary is from my church, $4000 
year, plus $2000 more a y: what is 
known as "pastoral care. m a 
grand total of about $10,000 a year, T 
keep about $4000 to $5000 а year for my- 
self from the honorariums that I receive 
from various speaking engagements. 
About 90 percent of my spcaking is for 
S. C. L. C., and it brings into our treasury 
something around $200,000 a усаг. Addi- 
ionally, 1 get a fairly sizable but Huc- 
ng income in the for 
from my writings. But all of thi 
give to my church, or to my alma mater, 
Morehouse College, here in Atlanta. 

1 believe as sincerely as I believe any- 
thing that the struggle for freedom in 
which S.C. L.G. is engaged is not one 
that should reward any part 
individual wealth and с 
rise up in my grave if I died leavi 
or three hundred thousand dollars. But 
people just don’t seem to believe that 
this is the way 1 feel about it. If I have 
any weaknesses, they are not in the arca 
of coveting wealth. My wife knows this 
well: in fact, she feels that 1 overdo it. 
But the Internal Revenue people, they 
stay on me; they feel sure that one day 
ng to find a fortune stashed 
i tress. To give you some idea of 
my reputed affluence, just last week I 
came in from a trip and learned that a 

ion program had announced I was 
ig to purchase an expensive home in 
an all-white neighborhood here іп At 
lanta. It was news to met 
PLAYBOY: Your schedule of speaking cn- 


they are go 


gagements and civil rights commitments 
throughout the country is à punishing 
one—often 20 hours а day, seven days 
a week, according to reports. How much 
time do you get to spend at hom: 
KING: Very litte, indeed. I've 
not more than two days a week at home 
here in Atlanta over the past ycar—or 
since Birmingham, actually, I'm away 
two and three weeks at a time, mostly 
working in communities across the 
South. Wherever I am, 1 try to be in a 
pulpit as many Sundays as possible. But 
every day when home, 1 break 
from the office for dinner and try to 
spend a few hours with the children be- 
fore I return to the office for some night 
work. And on Tuesdays when Im not 
ош of town, I don't go to the office. I 
keep this for my quiet day of reading 
and silence and meditation, and ап en- 
tire evening with Mrs. King and the 
children. 

PLAYBOY: If you could have а week's 
uninterrupted rest. with no commit- 
ments whatever, how would you spend 
ite 

KING: It’s difficult to im 
thing, but if I had the luxury of 
tire week, 1 would spend ing 
and reading, refreshing myself spiritual- 
nd intellectually. E have a deep nos- 
а for the periods in the past that I 
able to devote іп this manner. 
Amidst the struggle, amidst the frustra- 
tions, amidst the endless work, I often 
reflect that I am forever giving—never 
pausing to take in. I [eel urgently the 
need for even am hour of time to get 
ay, to withdraw, to refuel. 1 need 
more time to think through what is 
being done, to take time out from the 
mechanics of the movement, to reflect 
on the meaning of the movement. 
PLAYBOY: If you were marooned on 
the proverbial desert island, and could 
ге with you only one book—apart 
from the Bible—what would it be? 


s tough. Let me think about 
it—one book, not the Bible. Well, 
I think I would have to pick Plato's 


Republic. | feel that it brings together 
more of the insights of history than any 
other book. There is not а creative idea 
extant that is not discussed, in some way, 
п this work. Whatever realm of theolo- 
gy or philosophy is one's int 
am deeply interested in both—some- 
where along the way, in this book, you 
will find the mater explored. 
PLAYBOY: If you could send someone— 
anyone—to that desert island in your 
stead, who would it be? 

KING: Thats another tough опе. Let 
me see, I guess 1 wouldnt mind seeing 
Mr. Goldwater dispatched to a desert is- 
land, І hope they'd feed him and every- 
thing, of course. 1 ат nonviole 
now. Politically, though, he's айе: 
оп a desert island, so it may be unneces- 
sary to send him there. 
PLAYBOY: We wke it you wer 


n't over- 


ly distressed by his defeat in the Presi- 
denual race. 

KING: Until that defeat, Goldwa 
the most dangerou п Ameri 
кей soft and nice, but he 
comfort to the most vicious 


racists 
and the most extreme rightists in Ameri- 
ca. He gave respectability to views total- 
ly alicn to the democratic process. Had 


he won, he would have led us down a 
fantastic path that would have totally 
destroyed America as we know it. 
PLAYBOY: Until his withdrawal 
the race following Goldwater's nomi 
tion, Alabama's Governor. Wallace was 
another cand е for the Presidency. 
What's your opinion of his qualifications 
for that office? 
KING: Governor Wallace is a demagog 
with a capital D. He symbolizes in this 
country many of the evils that were alive 
n Hitler’ ny. He is a merchant 
of racism, peddling hate under the guise 
of States’ rights. He wants to turn b 
the clock, for nis own personal agg 
dizement, and he will do literally any: 
thing to accomplish this. He represents 
the misuse, the corruption, the destruc- 
tion of leadership. I am not sure that he 
believes all the poison that he preaches, 
but he is artful enough to convince others 
that he does. Instead of guiding people 
10 new peaks of r bleness, he in- 
tensifics misunderstanding, deepens sus- 
ion and prejudice. He is perhaps the 
ngerous racist in America today. 
PLAYBOY: One of the most controver 
ial issues of the past year, apart from 
civil rights, was the question of school 
prayer, which has been ruled unlawful 
by the Supreme Court. Governor Wal- 
lace, among others, has denounced the 
decision. How do you feel about it? 
KING: I endorse it. I think it was cor. 
rect. Conuary to what many have said, it 
sought to outlaw neither prayer nor be- 
lief in God. In a pluralistic society such 
who is to determine what prayer 
shall be spoken, and by whom? Legally, 
constitutionally or otherwise, the state 
certainly has no such right. I am strongly 
opposed to the efforts that have been 
made to nullify the decision. They have 
been motivated, 1 think, by little more 
than the wish to embarrass the Supre 
Сош When I saw Brother W: 
up to Washington to 
against the decision at ihe Congressi 
hearings, it or 
vicios 
PLAYBOY: Governor Wallace has 
mated that President Johnson, in cham- 
pioning the cause of civil rights only 
since he became Vice-President, may be 
guilty of “insincerity.” 
KING: How President Johnson may or 
may not have felt about or voted on ci 
il rig] g his years in Congress is 
less relev t this point, than what he 
has said and done about it during his 
tenure as President of the United States. 
In my opinion, he has done а good job 


from 
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up to now. He is an extremely keen po- 
li n, and he has demonstrated his 
i іп forth- 
rightly coming to grips with the prob- 
He does not tire of reminding the 
issues involved. My 
impression is he will remain a 
strong President for civil rights. 
PLAYBOY: Late in 1963, you wrote, “As 
I look toward 1964, one fact is ui E 
ably clear: The thrust of the Negro to- 
ward full emancipation will increase 
rather Шап decrease." As last summer's 
riots testified, these words were unhappi- 
ly prophetic. Do you foresee more vi- 
olence in the year ahead? 

KING: To the degree that the Negro is 
not thwarted in his thrust forward, I be- 
lieve that one can predict less violence. I 
am not saying that there will be no dem- 
onstrations. There assuredly will, for the 
Negro in America has not made one civ- 
il rights gain without tense legal and cx- 
tralegal pressure. If the Constitution 
were today applied equally and impar 
tially to all of America’s citizens, in ev- 
ery section of the country, in every court 
and code of law, there would be 
for any group of с 
legal redress. 

Our task has been a difficult one, and 
will continue to Бе, for privileged 
groups, historically, have not volun- 
tcered to give up their privileges. As 
Reinhold Niebuhr has written, in u- 
als may see the moral light and voluntar- 
ily abandon their unjust posture, but 
groups tend to be more immoral, and 
more intransigent, than individuals. Our 
nonviolent direct-action program, there- 
fore—which has proved its strength and 
eness in more than a thousand 
an cities where some baptism of 
fire has taken place—will continue to 
dramatize and demonstrate against local 
injustices to the Negro umil the last of 
those who impose those injustices are 
forced to negotiate; until, finally, the 
Negro wins the protections of the Con- 
stitution that have been denied to him; 
until society, at long last, ken 
gloriously and incurably colorblind. 
PLAYBOY: In well-earned recognition of 
your dedication to and leadership of 
the struggle to achieve these goals, you 
became, in October of last year, the 
youngest man ever to receive the Nobel 
Peace Prize. What was your reaction to 
the пе 
KING: It made me feel very humble in- 
deed, But I would like to think that the 
award is not a personal tribute, but a 
tribute to the entire freedom movement, 
and to the gallant people of both races 
who surround me in the drive for ci 
ights which will make the Americ: 
dream a reality. I think that this мен 
tionally known award will call ev 
more attention to our struggle, gain 
even greater sympathy and understand 
ing for our cause, from people all ove 


the world. J like to think that the award 
recognizes symbolically the gallantry, the 
courage and the amazing discipline of 
the Negro in America, for these things 
e to his eternal credit. Though we 
have had riots, the bloodshed that we 
would have known without the disci- 
pline of nonviolence would have been 
truly frightening. 1 know that many 
whites feel the civil rights movement is 
getting out of hand; this may reassure 
them. It may let them sce that basically 
this is a disciplined struggle, let them ap- 
preciate the meaning of our struggle, let 
them see that a great struggle for human 
freedom can occur within the framework 
of a democratic society. 

PLAYBOY: Do you feel that this goal 
will be achieved within your lifetime? 

1 confess that I do not believe 
this day is around the corner. The con- 
cept of supremacy is so imbedded in the 
ty that it will take many years 
for color to cease to be a judgmental fac- 
tor. But it is certainly my hope and 
dream, Indeed, it is the keystone of my 
faith in the future that we will someday 
achieve a thoroughly integrated society. 
I believe that before the turn of the cen- 
tury, if trends continue to move and de- 
velop as presently, we will have moved a 
long, long way toward such a society 
PLAYBOY: По you intend to dedicate 
the rest of your life, then, to the Negro 
cause? 

KING: If nced be, yes. But I dream of 
the day when the demands presently cast 
upon me will be greatly diminished. 
would say that in the next five years, 
though, I can't hope for much letup—ei- 
ther in the South or in the North. After 
that time, it is my hope that things will 
taper off a bit. 

PLAYBOY: If they do, what are your 
plans? 


KING: Well, at one time I dreamed of 
pastoring for a few years, and then of 
going to a university to teach theology. 
But I gave that up when I became deep- 
ly involved in the civil rights struggle. 
in five years or so, if the de- 
ids on me have lightened, Í will have 
the chance to make that dream come 
true. 
PLAYBOY: In 
now the u 


the meanwhile, you are 
versally acknowledged lead- 
cr of the American civil rights move- 
ment, and chief spokesman for the 
nation’s 20,000,000 Negroes. Are there 
ever moments when you feel awed by 
this burden of responsibility, or inade- 
quate to its demands? 

KING: One cannot be in my position, 
looked to by some for g hoi 
being constantly reminded of the aw. 
someness of its responsibility. I live with 
one deep concern: Am I making the 
right decisions? Sometimes I am uncer- 
tain, and I must look to God for guid- 
ance. There was one morning I recall, 
when I was in the Birmingham j 
ary, with not even my lawyers per- 


nce, wi 


mitted to visit, and T was in a nightmare 
of despair. The very future of our move 
ment hung in the balance, depending 
upon capricious turns of events over 
which I could have по control there, in 
communicado, in an utterly dark dun. 
geon. This was about ten days after our 
Birmingham demonstrations began. 
Over 400 of our followers had gone to 
jail; some had been bailed out, but we 
had used up all of our money for bail, 
па about 300 remained in jail, and 1 
felt personally responsible. It was then 
that President Kennedy telephoned my 
wile, Coretta. After that, my jail condi 
tions were relaxed, and the following 
Sunday afternoon—it was Easter Sunday 
—two S.C. L.C. attorneys were permitted 
10 visit me. The next day, word came to 
me [rom New York that Harry Belafonte 
had raised $50,000 that was available im- 
mediately for bail bonds, and if more 
was needed, he would raise that. 1 can 
not expres at 1 felt, but I knew at 
that moment that God's presence had 
ever left me, that He had been with me 
there in solitary. 

1 subject myself to self-purification 
and to endless self-analysis; 1 question 
and soulsearch constantly into myself to 
be as certain as I can that I am fulfilling 
the true meaning of my work, that I am 
maintaining my sense of purpose, that I 
am holding fast to my ideals, that I am 
guiding my people in the right direc 
п. But whatever my doubts, however 
heavy the burden, I feel that I must ac- 
cept the task of helping to make this na- 
tion and this world a better place to live 
in—for all men, black and white alike. 

I never will forget a moment in Bir- 
mingham when a white policeman ac 
costed a little Negro girl, seven or eight 
years old, who was walking in a demon 
stration with her mother, “What do you 
want” the policeman asked her gruflly, 
and the іше girl looked him straight 
in Ше суе and answered, “Fee-dom, 
She couldn't even pronounce it, but she 
knew, И was beautiful! Many times when 
1 have been in sorely uying 
the memory of that little one has come 
into my mind, 

Similarly, not long ago, 1 toured in 
cight commun 
sippi. And I have carried with me ever 
since a visual image of the penniless and 
the unlettered, and of the expres 
their faces—of deep and cou 
termination to cast off the imprint of the 
past and become free people. 1 welcome 
the opportunity to be a part of this great 
drama, for it is a drama that will deter- 
mine America’s destiny. H the problem 
is not solved. America will be on the 
road to its self-destruction. But if it is 
solved, America will just as surely be on 
the high road to the fulfillment of the 
founding fathers’ dream, when they 
wrote: "We hold these truths to be sell- 


evident , . ." 
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Part I fiction By 
VLADIMIR NABOKOV 


1 MET THAT woman, that Matilda, during my first autumn of émigré existence in Berlin, in the 
early twenties of two spans of time, this century and my foul life. Someone had just found me 
a house tutor's job in a Russian family that had not yet had time to grow poor, and still sub- 
sisted on the phantasmata of its old St. Petersburg habits. І had had no previous experience in 
bringing up children—had not the least idea how to comport myself and what to talk about 
with them. There were two of them, both boys. In their presence I felt a humiliating constraint. 
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what a mighty thing ts human thought 
that it can hurtle on beyond death 


They kept count of my smokes, and this bland iosity made me hold my cigarette at an odd, 
awkward angle, as if I were smoking for the first time; 1 kept spilling ashes in my lap, and then 
their clear gaze would pass attentively from my hand to the pale-gray pollen gradually rubbed 
into the wool. 

Matilda, a friend of their parents, often visited them and stayed on for dinner. One night, 
as she was leaving, and there was a noisy downpour, they lent her an umbrella, and she said: 
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“How nice, thank you very much, the 
young man will sce me home and bring 
k.” From that time on walking her 
опе of my duties. 1 suppose 
she rather appealed to me, this plump, 
uninhibited, cow-eyed lady with her 
large mouth, which would gather into a 
crimson pucker, a would-be rosebud, 
when she looked in her pocket mirror 
to powder her face. She had slender 
ankles and a graceful gait, which made 
up for many things. She exuded a gen- 
crous warmth: as soon as she appeared, 
I would have the feeling that the heat 
in the room had been turned up, and 
when, after disposing of this large live 
furnace by seeing her home, 1 would 
be walking back alone amid the liquid 
sounds and quicksilver gloss of the 
pitiless might, 1 would feel cold, cold 
to the point of nausea. 

Later her husband arrived from Paris 
and would come to dinner with her; he 
was а husband like any other, and J did 
not pay much attention to him, except 
to notice the habit he had beforc spca 
ng of clearing his throat into his fist 
th a rapid rumble; and the heavy 
bright-knobbed black cane with which 
he would tap on the floor while Matilda 
transformed the parting with her hostess 
into a buoyant soliloquy. After a month 
her husband left, and, the very first night 
I was seeing her home, Matilda invited 
me to come up to take a book she had 
been persuading me to read for a long 
time, something in French called Ariane, 
Jeune Fille Russe. It was raining as usu- 
al, and there were tremulous halos 
around the street lamps; my right hand 
immersed in the hot fur of her mole- 
with my left I held an open 
drummed upon by the night. 
umbrella—tater, іп Matilda's 
apartment—lay expanded near a меат 
radiator, and kept dripping, dripping, 
shedding a tear every halfminute, and 
so managed to run up a large puddle. As 
for the book, I forgot to take 

Matilda was not my first mistress. Be- 
fore her, 1 was loved by a scamstress in 
St. Petersburg. She too was plump, and 
she too kept advising me to read a ccr- 
tain noveleue (Murochka, the Story of a 
Woman's Life). Both of these ample la. 
dies would emit, during the sexual 
storm, a shrill, astonished, infantile peep, 
and sometimes it seemed to me that it 
had been a waste of effort, everything 1 
had gone through when escaping from 
Bolshevist Russia, by crossing. fri 
ened to death, the Finnish border 
(even if it was by express train and with 
а prosaic permit), only to pass from one 
embrace to another almost identical on 
Furthermore, Matilda soon began to bore 
me. She had one constant and, to me, 
depressing subject of conversation—her 
husband. This man, she would say. was a 
noble brute. He would kill her on the 
spot if he found out. He worshiped her 
and was savagely jealous. Once in Con- 


home 


stantinople he had grabbed an enter- 
achman and slapped him 
st the floor, like a rag. 
Не was so passio: frightened you. 
But he was beautiful in his cruelty. I 
would try to change the subject, but this 
was Matilda's hobbyhorse, which she 


ind was 


image she created of h 
hard to reconcile with the app 
the man I had hardly noticed; 
same time 1 found it highly unpleasant 
to conjecture that perhaps it was not 
her fantasy at all, and at that moment 
a jealous fiend in Paris, sensing his pre- 
dicament, was acting ihe banal role as- 
signed to him by his wife: gnashing his 
teeth, rolling his cyes, and breathing 
heavily through the nose. 

Often, as 1 wudged home, my cigarette 
»pty, my face burning in the auro- 
ze as if 1 had just removed thi 
up, cvery step sending 
throb of pain echoing through my head, 
1 would inspect my puny little bliss from 
this side and that, and marvel, and pity 
myself, and feel despondent and afraid. 
he summit of lovemaking was for me 
but a bleak knoll with a relentless view. 
After all, in order to live happily, a man 
must know now and then a few mo- 
ments of perfect blankness. Yet 1 was 
always exposed, always wide-eyed; even 
in sleep 1 did not cease to watch over 
myself, understanding nothing of my 
existence, growing crazy at the thought 
of not being able to stop being aware 
of myself, and envying all those simple 
people—cerks, revolutionaries, shop- 
keepers—who, with confidence and con- 
go about their little jobs. 
1I of that kind; and on those 
pastel-blue mornings, as my 


terrible, 
heels tapped across the wilderness of the 
city, 1 would imagine somebody who 
goes mad because he begins to perceive 
clearly the motion of the terrestrial 
sphere: there he is, staggering, trying 10 


keep his balance, clutching at the furni- 
ture; or else settling down іп а window 
seat with ап excited grin, like that of the 
stranger on a train who turns to you 
with the words: “Really burning up the 
track, isn't she!" But soon, all the sway- 
ing and rocking would make him sick; 
he would start sucking on a lemon or 
an ice cube, down flat on the 
floor, but all The motion can- 
not be stopped, the driver is blind, the 
brakes are nowhere to be found—and 
his heart would burst when the speed 
became intolerable, 


And how lonely 1 w 


s! Matilda, who 
would inquire coyly if 1 wrote poeuy; 
Matilda, who on the stairs or at the door 
would artfully incite me to kiss her, only 
for the opportunity to give a sham shiv- 
er and passionately whisper, “You insane 
boy . . 2% Matilda, of course, did not 
count. And whom else did 1 know in 
Berlin? The secretary of an organization 
[or the nce of émigrés: the family 
that employed me as tutor: Mr. Wein- 


stock, the owner of a Russian bookshop; 
the little old German lady from whom I 
had formerly rented a room—a meager 
list. Thus, my whole defenseless being 
invited calamity. One evening the in- 
vitation was accepted. 
ound six, The air indoors was 
growing heavy with the fall of dusk, and 
I was barely able to make out the lines 
of the humorous Chekhov story that I 
g in a stumbling voice to my 
charges; but I did not dare turn on the 
lights: those boys had a strange, unchild- 
like bent for thriftiness, a certain odious 
housekeeping instinct; they knew the ex- 
act prices of sausage, butter, electricity, 
ious makes of cars. As I read aloud 
The Double-Bass Romance, trying vain- 
ly to entertain them, and feeling 
hamed for myself and for the poor au- 
thor, I knew they realized my struggle 
with the blurring dusk and were coolly 
waiting to see if I would last until the 
first light came on іп the house across 
the street to set the example. 1 made it, 
and light was my reward. 

І was just preparing to put greater an- 
imation in my voice (at the approach of 
the most hilarious passage in the story) 
when suddenly the telephone rang in the 
hall. We were alone in the flat, and the 
boys immediately jumped up and raced 
each other toward the jangling. I re- 
mained with the open book in my lap, 
s g tenderly at the interrupted line. 
‘The call. it turned out, was for me. I sat 
down in a crackling wicker armchair and 
put the receiver to my ear. My pupils 
stood by, one on my right, the other on 
my left, imperturbably watching me. 
'm on my way over," said a male 
ice. "You will be home, I trust?" 
Your trust shall not be betrayed,” E 
red cheerfully. “But who are you? 
"You don't recognize me? So much the 
beuer—itll be а surprise,” said ће 
voice. 

“But Id like to know who is speak- 
ing," I insisted, laughing. (Afterward it 
was only with horror and shame that I 
could recall the arch playfulness of my 
tone.) 

“In duc time,” said the voice істесіу. 

Here I really started to frolic. “But 
why? Why?" 1 asked. “What an amusing 
way to...” I realized that I was talk- 
hg to a vacuum, shrugged, and hung 
up. 

We returned to the parlor. I 
"Now then, where were we?" 
ing found the place, resumed reading. 

Nevertheless, I felt an odd restlessness. 
As I read aloud mech . d kept 
wondering who this guest might be. А 
new arrival from Russia? I vaguely went 
through the faces and voices I knew— 
alas, they were not many—and I stopped 
for some reason at student named 
Ushakov- The memory of my single uni 
versity year d of my loneli- 
ness there, hoarded this Ushakov like a 

(continued overleaf) 
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“Will this be your first trip to Bali, Miss Jackson?” 
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ure, When, during a conversation, T 
knowing, faintly dreamy 
expression at the mention of the festive 
song "Gaudeamus igitur" and reckless 
student days, it meant I was thinking of 
Ushakov, even though, God knows, I 
had had only a couple of chats with him 
(about political or other trifles, 1 forget 
what). It was hardly likely, though, that 
he would be so mysterious over the tele 
phone. I lost myself in conjecture, imag- 
ining now a Communist agent, now a 
eccentric millionaire іп need of a 
secretary. 

The doorbell. Again the boys dashed 
headlong into the hall. 1 put down my 
book and strolled after them. With great 
gusto and dexterity they drew the Іше 
steel bolt, fiddled with some additional 
gadget, and the door opened. 

A strange recollection . . . Even now, 
now that many things have changed, my 
heart sinks when I summon up that 
strange recollection, like a dangerous 
criminal from his cell. It was then that a 
whole wall of my life crumbled, quite 

ioiselessly, as on the silent screen. I un- 
derstood that something catastrophi 
was about 10 happen, but there was un- 
doubtedly a smile on my face, and, if 1 
am not mistaken, an ingratiating one: 
and my hand, reaching out, doomed to 


meet a void, and anticipating that void, 
ncvertheless sought to complete the ges- 


шу mind with 
е “elementary 


ture sociated 
the ring of the phra 
courtesy"). 

“Down with that hand,” were the 
guests first words, as he looked at my 
proffered palm—which was already sink- 
ing into an abyss. 

No wonder I had not recognized his 
voice a moment ago. What had come out 
over the telephone as a certai ined 
quality distorting a familiar timbre was, 
іп effect, а quite exceptional rage, а 
thick sound that never ший then had 1 
heard in any human voice. That scene 
remains in my memory like a tableau vi- 
vani: the brightly lit hall; I, not know- 
ing what to do with my rejected hand: 


boy on the right and a boy on the left, 
both looking not at the 


isitor but at 
itor himself, in an olive 
ncoat with fashionable shoulder 
loops. his face pale as if paralyzed by a 
photographers flash—with protruding 
eyes, dilated nostrils, and a lip replete 
h venom under the black equilateral 
gle of his trimmed mustache. Then 
a barely perceptible movement: 
s they came unstuck, 
and the thick black cane in his hand 
twitched slightly; 1 could no longer take 
yes off that cane. 
is it?” J asked. "Whats the 
matter? There must be a misunderstand- 
іш... Surely, a misunderstanding . . .” 
At this point I found a humiliating, 
impossible place for my still unaccom- 
modated, still yearning hand: in a vague 
attempt to retain my dignity, 1 let my 


me; and the 


hand rest on the shoulder of one of my 
pupils; the boy glanced at it askance. 
Look, my good fellow,” blurted the 
visitor, "move away just a bit. I shan't 
harm them, you don't have to protect 
them. What I necd is some room, be- 
cause I'm about to beat the dust out of 
you." 

“This is not your house," I said. “You 
have no right to make a row. I don't un- 
derstand what you want of me . . ." 

He hit me. He caught me a loud, hot 
crack. ht on the shoulder, and I 
lurched to one side from the force of the 
blow, causing the wicker chair to scuttle 
out of my way like a live thing. He 
bared his teeth and got ready to hit me 
again. The blow landed on my raised 
aun. Here I retreated and dodged into 
the parlor. He came after me. Another 
curious detail: 1 was shouting at the top 
of my voice, addressing him by name 
loudly asking him what 
d done to him. When he caught up 
with me again, I tried to protect myself 
with a cushion 1 had grabbed on thc 
run 


but he knocked it out of my hand 
m 


“This is a disgrace,” 1 shouted. 
unarmed. Гуе been slandered. You 
pay for this . - .” I took refuge behind 
a table, and as before, everything 
froze for a moment into a tableau. 
There he was, teeth bared, cane 
upraised, and, behind him, on either 
ide of the door, stood the boys: perhaps 
my memory is stylized at this point, but, 
зо help me, I really belicve that one was 
leaning with folded arms against the 
wall, while the other sat on the arm of a 
chair, both imperturbably watching the 
punishment being administered to me. 
Presently everything was in motion 
again, and all four of us passed into the 
xt room; the level of his attack low- 
cred viciously, my hands formed an 
bject fig leaf, and then, with a horrible 
blinding blow, he whacked me across the 
*. How curious that I personally 
could never bring myself to hit anyone, 
no matter how badly he might have 
offended me, and now, under his he уу 
сапе, not only was 1 unable to strike 
back (not being versed in the manly 
arts), but even in those moments of pain 
and hi ation could not imagine my 
self raising a hand against my fellow 
man, especially if that fellow man were 
шту and strong; nor did I try to escape 
to my room, where, in a drawer. lay a 
revolver—acquired, alas, only to frighten 
off ghosts. 

"The contemplative immobility of my 
two pupils, the different poses in which 
they froze like frescoes at the end of this 
room or that, the obliging way they 
turned on the lights the moment I 
backed into the k dining room—all 
this must be a perceptional illusion— 
disjointed impressions to which I have 
imparted significance and per 
nd, for that matte 
the ға 


by the camera not in the act of dancing 
a jig but merely in that of crossing 
a puddle. 

In reality, it seems, they were not pres 
ent throughout my execution; at a cer- 
lam moment, fearing for their parents’ 
furniture, they dutifully started to 
phone the police (an attempt that the 
man cut short by a thunderous roar), 
but I do not know where to place this 
moment—at the beginning, or at that 
ing and horror when 
t 1 fell limply to the floor, exposing 


my rounded back to his blows, and Кері 
repeating hoarsely, “Enough, enough, I 
have a weak heart. . . Enough, Е have a 


weak . rt, let me remark 


a cigarette, panting loudly and rattling 
the matchbox; he hung around for a 
while, appraising matiers, and then, say- 
ing something about a “little lessor 
adjusted his hat and hurried out. I im- 

iately got up from the floor and 
headed for my room. The boys ran after 
me. One of them tied to scramble 
through the door. I hurled him away 
with a blow of the elbow, and I know it 
hurt. F locked the door, rinsed my face, 
nearly crying ош from the caustic con- 
tact of water, then pulled my suitcase. 
from under the bed and began packing, 
It was hard—my back ached and my left 
hand did not work properly. 

When I went out into the hall with 
my coat on, carrying the heavy suitcase, 
the boys reappeared. I did not even 
glance at them. As I descended the stairs, 
І felt them watching ше from above, 
straining over the banisters. A little way 
down I met their music teacher; Tues- 
day happened to be her day. She y 
meek Russian girl with glasses and 
bandy legs. I did not greet her but, 
turning away my swollen face and 
spurred on by the deathly silence of her 
surprise, rushed out into the street. 

Before committing suicide 1 wanted to 
write a few traditi l letters and, for 
five minutes at least, to sit in safety. 
Therefore I hailed a taxi and went to 
my former address. Luckily my familiar 
room was vacant, and the little old land- 
lady started making the bed right away 
—a wasted effort. 1 waited impatiently 
ave, but she fussed on for a 
time, filling the pitcher, filling the 
ter, drawing the blind, jerking at a 
stuck cord or something as she looked 
h open black mouth. At last, alter 
ng a farewell mew, she left. . 

A wretched, shivering, vulgar litle 
а bowler hat stood in the center 
of the room, for some reason rubbing his 
hands. "That is the glimpse I caught of 
myself in the mirror. Then I quickly 
opened the suitcase and took out writing 
paper and envelopes, found a miserable 
pencil stub in my pocket, and sat down 

(continued on page 92) 


renaissance man peter ustinov pictures 
what the world would have been like 
had seraglios always been the scene 


be playing King Fawz, ruler of the mythical, 
oil-rich desert land of Fawzia, 
20th Century-Fox film, John 
Please Come Home, we asked to hear more 
about it. The good king, Peter explained, 
true to his counterparts and prototypes, 
bo: finite number of piasters, and а 
similar supply of. wives lovingly living to- 
gether in that apothcosis of togetherness— 
the harem. This led us to ponder the fact 
h the harem has long been one 
pier aspects of Arabian life, it has 
tely been frowned upon by most 
other cultures. What, we wondered, would 
history have been like if the seraglio had dis- 
placed monogamy as the connubial keystone 
of civilization? We then asked Peter to lend 
иу to an exclusive pictorial depict 
chronicle of harems; 


ing a h 


parody with the same enthusiasm he devotes 
ng the ludicrously lecherous poten- 
tate іп John Goldfarb a characterizati 
of delightfully larger-than-life proportions. 


A Hupothetical 
Histo ae ү езй 


A Cro-Magnon man who was an ace of clubs might conceivably have accumulated а 
caveful of bare-skinned cuties, thereby coming up with the first harem. As Peter 
demonstrates, he may have looked a bit peaked, what with the strenuous stickwork 


that would have been required to build up a sizable seraglio-on-the-rocks. Our prim- 
itive pasha would have accrued his crew by following one of the world's premier 
dicta—or, as it was called, a stone axiom—to wit: “Grunt softly and carry a big stick.” 


When Dante Alighieri went straight to hell, things might not have been half bad if 
he had been able to surround himselj with a bevy of its most tempting distaff deni- 
zens. After all, what better place to find prime candidates for a harem than where 
angels fear to tread? Devil-may-care Ustinov demonstrates how Dante's inferno might 
have been made far from infernal; a hell-raising seraglio would have permitted him 
to make hades while the sun didn't shine. And, as we all know—some like it hot. 
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Britain's bulbous, bibulous monarch, Henry VIII, took his food in wholesale quan- 
tities and his wives one at a time. And therein lay the source of his troubles. Had 
he cut down the caloric intake while making the welkin ring in Windsor with a 
number of merry wives, he might have avoided the goul and domestic unpleasan- 
tries. But then, Henry might never have been able to go the no-cal route. Peter plays 
a piggish Henry with bigger eyes for a roast porker than the other succulent dishes 


With such dolorous chaps as Legs Diamond, Greasy Thumb Guzik and Luc 


ciano for fellow entrepreneurs, a gangster in the Twenties was hard put to avoid 


going out of busin permanently. It would have been more astute for a mobster 
of Scarface 
dies. His harem might have included gun molls (.44-. , speak-easy dancers, and 
even a pre-Lolita apprentice mobstress. The name of his mob? The Touchables 


inov's ilk, shown in a boozeness suit, to organize a gang of shady la- 


The original beatnik—that peculiar post-World War II phenomenon whose cool 
world encompassed dank coffeehouses, scruffy beards and a dilettante dabbling in 
avant-garde art, Zen, “meaningful” folk music and meaningless poetry—might have 
found a better source of inspiration in his pursuit of the Muses if he had central- 
heated his cold-water loft with a beatchick harem. Then, if a square society rebuffed 
him, he'd have had a padful of swingingly hip, swinging-hipped kitties to come home to. 


Current mores апа cost-of-living indices being what they are, the oil-rich sheik is 
among the few who are fiscally ready, philosophically willing and legally able to 
maintain a harem in the style to which we would all like to become accustomed. It can 
have its drawbacks, however. Here, Ali Ben Ustinov, his natural resources depleted 
by too many Arabian nights with a surfeit of houris, concentrates on the unveiled 
charms of a vLAvsoY gatefold girl and dreams about a visit to the United States—solo. 
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THE EYE 


at the table. It turned out, however, that 
I had no onc to write to. I knew few 
people and loved no one. So the idea of 
the letters was discarded, and the rest 
was discarded too; І had vaguely imag- 
ined that I must tidy up things, put on 
ve all my money—20 
marks—in an envelope with a note say- 
ing who should receive it. I became 
re now that I had decided all this 
not today but long ago. at various times, 
when I used to imagine lightheartedly 
how people went about shooting them- 
selves. Thus a confirmed city dweller 
who receives an unexpected. invitation 
from a country friend begins by acqui 
ing a flask and a sturdy pair of boots, 
not because they might actually be need- 
ed, but unconsciously, as а consequence 
of certain former, untested thoughts 
about the countryside with its long 
walks through the woods and mountains. 
But when he arriyes, there are no woods 
and no mountains, nothing but flat 
farmland, and no one wants to stride 
along the highway in the heat. I saw 
now, as опе sees a real turnip field in- 
stead of the picture-postcard glens and 
glades, how conventional were my for- 
mer ideas on presuicidal occupations; a 
man who has decided upon self-destruc- 
tion is far removed from mundane af- 
fairs, and to sit down and write his will 
would be, at that moment, an act just 
as absurd as winding up one's watch, 
since, together with the man, the whole 
world is destroyed; the last letter is in- 
standy reduced to dust and, with it, all 
the postmen; and like smoke, vanishes 


the estate. bequeathed to a nonexistent 
progeny. 

A thing I had long suspected —the 
world's absurdity—became obvious to 


me. I suddenly felt unbelievably free, 
1 the freedom itself was an indication 
of that absurdity. | took the 20-mark 
note and tore it up into little pieces. 1 
removed my wrist watch, dashed it to the 
floor, and kept dashing it until it 
stopped. It occurred to me that, if I 
wished, I could, at that moment, run out 
мо the street and, with vulgar exple- 
tives of lust, embrace any woman I chose; 
or shoot the first person 1 met, or smash 
a store window . .. That was about all I 
could think of: the imagination of law- 
lessness has a limited range. 
Cantionsly, clumsily, I loaded the 
revolver, then turned off the light. The 
thought of death, which had once so 
frightened me, was now an intimatc and 
simple affair. 1 was afraid, terribly afraid 
of the monstrous pain the bullet might. 
cause me; but to be afraid of the black 
velvety sleep, of the even darkness, so 
much more accepiable and comprehen: 
Ыс than life's motley insomnia? Non- 
sense—how could onc be afraid of that? 
Standing in the middle of the dark 
room, I unbuttoned my shirt, lcaned for- 


(continued [rom page St) 


vard from the hips, felt for and located 
my heart between the ribs. It was throb- 
е a small 
carry to a safe place, a fledgling or field 
mouse to which you cannot explain th 
there is nothing to fear, that, on the con 
trary, you are acting for its own good. 
But it was so much alive, my hcart; I 
found it somchow repugnant to press the 
barrel tight against the thin skin under 
which a portable world was resiliently 
pulsating, and therefore I drew away my 
awkwardly bent arm a little, so that the 
steel would not touch my naked chest. 
1 braced myself and fired. There 
a strong jolt, and a delightful 
ng sound rang out behind me, 
that vibration I shall never forget. It 
was immediately replaced by the warble 
of water, a throaty gushing noise. 1 in 
haled, and choked on liquidity; every 
thing within me and around me was 
allow and astir. 1 found myself kneeling 
on the floor; I put out my hand to 
steady myself but it sank into the floor 
as into bottomless water. 


Some time later, if one can speak here 
of time at all, it became clear that after 
death human thought lives on by mo- 
mentum, I was tightly swaddled in some- 
z—was it a shroud? was it simply 
rkness? I remembered everything 
—my name, life on earth—with perfect 
clarity, and found wonderful comfort in 
the thought that now there was nothing 
to worry about. With mischievous and 
carefree logic 1 progressed from the in- 
comprehensible sensation of tight band- 
ages to the idea of a hospital, and, at 
once obedient to my will, a spectral hos- 
pital ward materialized around me, and 
Т had neighbors, mummies like me, three 
on either side. What a mighty thing was 
human thought, that it could hurde on 
beyond death! Heaven knows how 
much longer it would pulsate and create 
images after my defunct brain had long 
ceased to be of any use. The fami 
crater of a hollow tooth was still with 
me, and, paradoxically, this afforded 
some comic relief. І was a bit curious 
as to how they had buried me, whether 
there had been a Requicm Mass, and 
who had come to the funeral. 

How persistently, though, and how 
thoroughly—as if it had been missing its 
former activity—my thought went about 
contriving the semblance of a hospital, 
and the semblance of white-clad human 
forms moving among the beds, from one 
of which issued the semblance of human 

5. 1 good-naturedly yielded to these 
ng them, goading them 
on, until I had managed to create a com- 
plete, natural picture, the simple case of 
a light wound caused by an inaccurate 
bullet ig clean through the serra- 
a doctor (whom I had created) 
appeared, and hastened to confirm my 


carefree conjecture. Then, аз I was 

ingly swearing that I had been 
clumsily unloading the revolver, my lit 
Че old lady also appeared, wearing a 
black straw hat trimmed with cherries, 
She sat down by my bed, asked how 1 
felt, and, slyly shaking her finger at me, 
mentioned a pitcher that had been 
smashed by the bullet . . . oh, how cun- 
ningly. in what simple, everyday terms 
my thought explained the ringing and 
the gurgling that had accompanied me 
into nonexistence! 

I assumed that the posthumous mo- 
mentum of my thought would soon play 
itself out, but apparently, while I was 
alive, my imagination had been so 
fertile that enough of it remaincd to 
last for a long time. It went on devel- 
oping the theme of recovery, and pretty 
soon had me discharged from the bos- 
pital. The restoration of a Berlin street 
looked a great success—and as I glided 
off along the sidewalk, delicately trying 
out my still weak, practically disem 
bodied fect, 1 thought about everyday 
matters: that I had to have my watch 
repaired, and get some cigareues and 
that I had no money. Catching myself 
with these thoughts—not very alarming 
ones, for that matter—I vividly evoked 
the 20-mark note, Besh-colored with an 
auburn shading, that 1 had torn up 
prior to my suicide, and my sensation of 
freedom and impunity at that moment. 
Now. however, my action acquired a 
certain vindictive significance, and 1 was 
glad that 1 had limited myself to a mel- 
ancholy caprice and had not gone to 
frolic in the street. For I knew now that 
after death human thought, liberated 
from the body, keeps on moving in а 
sphere where everything is interconnect 
ed as before, and has a relative degree of 
sense, and that a sinner's torment in the 
апегмогій consists precisely in that his 
tenacious mind cannot find peace until 
it manages to unravel the complex con- 
sequences of his reckless terrestrial 
actions. 

1 walked along remembered streets; 
everything greatly resembled reality, and 
yet there was nothing to prove that I 
was not dead and that Passaucr Strasse 
was not a postexistent chimera. 1 saw 
myself from the outside, treading water 
as it were, and was both touched and 
frightened like an inexperienced ghost 
f a person whose 


that. person's shape. 


My floating mechan motion 
brought me to Weinstock's shop. Rus- 
sian books, instantly printed to humor 
me, promptly appeared in the window. 
For a fraction of a second some of the ti- 
tles still seemed hazy: I focused on them 
and the haze cleared. The bookshop was 
empty when J came in, and a cast-iron 
stove burned corner with the dull 

(continued on page 218) 


BINGO BANS THE ВОМВ 
the thought of facing the 
awful majesty of the law—to say 
nothing of his wife's— 
was enough to boggle the mind 


fiction By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


wire, the popular novelist Rosie М. 
Banks, exerted her pull and secured for Bingo the editorship of 
Wee Tots, the journal for the nursery and the home, she had 
said it would be best not to haggle about salary but to take 
what H. C. Purkiss, its proprietor, offered, and Bingo had done 
so, glad to have even the smallest bit of loose change to rattle 
in his pocket. But came a day when he felt he could do with 
rather more, so he went to Mr. Purkiss and asked for a raise, 
and Mr. Purkiss stared at him incredulously. 

"A what?" he cried, wincing as if some unfriendly hand had 
gripped him. 

“Just to show your confidence in me and encourage me to 
rise to new heights of achievement,” said Bingo. “It would be 
money well spent,” he pointed out, tenderly picking a piece of 
fluff off Mr. Purkiss’ coat sleeve, for everything helps on these 

us. 


occas 


Mr. Purkiss shook his head. There were many reasons why he 
found himself unable to accede to the request—the 


Aness of 
the times, the growing cost of pulp paper, the severity of the 
income tax, to name but three. These and six or seven others 
he placed before his righthand man, and ап hour or so later, 
his daily sk completed, the righthand man went on his way, 
feeling like a lefrhand man. 

‘The June evening was one of those fine evenings that come 
to London perhaps twice in the course of an English summer, 
but its beauty struck no answering chord in Bingo's soul. The 
sun was smiling, but he could not raise so much as a simper. 
The skies were blue, but he was (continued on page 206) 
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article Ву TERRY SOUTHERN 


EEING IS BELIEVING 


the co-author of “candy” and “strangelove” argues that a new generation of adventurous 
film makers is picking up the standard of controversy dropped by traditional novelists 


IF YOU SHOULD EVER stop to think about the number of stories or books you pick up and then just lay down, al- 
most in the same sentence as it were—compared specifically with the number of movies you walk out of during 
the first five minutes—then you may find yourself locked into an unsentimental comparison of the two as Boss 
Medium, creativewise. Such comparison is not a comfortable undertaking—due to the tremendous amount of 
prestige-leverage the written word has going in. Who, after all, would be so crassly unconventional as to com- 
pare Antonioni with Proust, Fellini with Shakespeare—or even Richardson with Fielding? The approach to un- 
derstanding, then, is obviously along lines other than simple hero worship; and the most reassuring, I would 
suggest, is the purely rational or, for want of a better descriptive, that which is known. What we are dealing 
with in this area (of art and communication) are the empathic sensory perceptions, and what is known about 
them, while limited, is quite exact. The primary experience is one which involves all the sensory perceptions, 
and is for that reason unique. Consider the phenomenon of a person who is crossing the street and is hit by 
а сағ. There is but one primary experience, and that is of the person who is actually hit. All other experiences 
i е are removed—and in the degree to which they are removed, so is the in- 
volvement of the experiencers, their awa perception of the experience itself. If the most “engaging” 
thing is to be hit by the car oneself, the next is to witness it—to sce and hear the impact of metal against flesh, 
the sounds of pain. Seeing, as they say, is believing. And the involvement is nearly unbearable—compared, that 
is, with reading about it. If it is to be argued that the accomplished writer has means of conjuring up the right 
images, even those which outdo reality, consider how much more can be “suggested” through the magic of the 
camera. Given two creators of equal talent, the difference would be like that of two competing chefs—one us- 
ing flour and water, the other using sirloin and а dozen spices; it's no trick knowing in front who will come off 
Top Griddle. 

According to the conventional aesthetic scheme, a novel was to be more highly regarded than a play, and 
a play, in turn, more highly regarded than a film. The ultimate effect of television, however, has rattled this hi- 
erarchy so severely that theater, for example, no longer exists as a cultural force of any real strength. As a seri- 
ous art form it survives solely in extremely curtailed off-Broadway circumstances, and there most often through 
an eccentric playgoers’ mystique—or, at its best, as a substitute medium for the tiny body of work (“hap- 
penings," ctc.) which still legitimately resists cinematic treatment. 

It is not simply the existence of television that is responsible for the shake-up, but the fact that about sev- 
еп or eight у o the major studios—in order to show a better balance sheet for that particular y 


of the s 


atiendance took an alarming nose dive: Within two years it was down to less than 50 percent of the pre- 
ure. Persons concerned began to notice that the only theaters now making it were the ones showing films that 
were categorically dillerent from those running on ТУ—“сһсар forcign films." The major studios, however, 
were reluctant to undertake development of a product whose values were almost perfectly antithetical to 
those their own work had always asserted. And so, while they feebly pondered on how to create a category 
of film that was different yet still lousy, independent production was born—and with it came the last twist 
of the knife for the bloated mogul. New blood and new power were at once in ascendance; the commer- 
cial success of such films as L’Avventura, Jules and Jim, La Dolce Vita, The 400 Blows, Last Year at Marien- 
bad, Dr. Strangelove, 8%, Tom Jones, ctc, left the major studios so totally confused that in the end 
(today) their orientation is the exact reverse of what it used to be. Now they put up money for films with- 
out the least notion of what they are doing (except backing winners). They wander the halls of the Irving 
Thalberg Building, shuffling along like men in an asylum, grotesquely ош of place (concluded on page 192) 
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EVERY FOUR years America renews ic 
self. The President delivers his inaugural 
and the country and die world wait for 
him to answer the great collective ques 
tion: Now will he deliver on his prom 
ises? Alrcady stored in the nation’s attic 
arc the trappings of kist summer's polit- 
ical conventions. To rummage through 
those faded souvenirs one would think 
they were left over from an already-for 
gotten high school football game. But as 
we take a backward look we rellect that 
those buttons and bows are not the play- 
things of an undergraduate cheering sec- 
tion but of its politically minded parents 
and grandparents gathered together for 
their unique quadrennial rites. 

Every four years finds this summer 
madness as American as apple pie à la 
mode, doughnuts dunked in coftee, hot 
dogs anointed with yellow mustard, 
drum majorettes, 4-H hog-cilling and 
beauty contests, Billy Graham, floating 
crap games, Chrisunas office parti 
flagpole sitting, bingo, advertising jingles, 
Momism and, lately, Big Daddyism. But 
there is a method in this summer mad- 
ness, this all-inclusive political big top 
that envelops all of the above and, in 
deed, boasts everything from mileston: 
of social philosophy to funny hats, 
idy balloons and mechanical noise- 
makers. I'm referring, of course, to the 
political convention. Not only the ones 
1 observed this past summer, but the 
American phenomenon of premeditated 
and haphazard political process through 
which our motley but somehow effective 
major political parties manage to select 
their Presidential candidates 

We are a kind of democracy, which 
means our leadership is chosen with a con- 
siderable degree of popular choice. But 
the type of republic cast by each de 
mocracy reflects the very special ethos, 
the way of being, of the people who 
fiesh it and mind it. Just as the Greek 
city-states differed in the atmosphere and 
stitutions from the Ro- 
man Republic, so today our American 


POLITICAL 
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hoopla and hokum, circus and pageant, 
this uniquely american spectacle— 
а үйе and а right of democracy— 
still manages to fulfill tts function 
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democracy differs from the British form, 
the French style, the Canadian attempt, 
the groping South American adventures 
іп representative government. Our 
wacky, ingenious, baffling, blundering, 
tasteless, but often, inexplicably, re- 
sponsible pol conventions are the 
measure of our difference. They are an 
embarrassing and yet reassuring sign of 
unique political pragmatism. Eng- 
land may snort and France may shrug, 
India may regard us with a patronizing 
smile and Mexico may watch on her 
newly installed television screen and 
laugh at the antics of those crazy grin- 
gos. The only answer to them all: It 
works. Somehow out of all the confu- 
sion, hoopla, leaden showmanship, ver- 
bosity, duplicity, single-mindedness and 
triple talk, the damn thing works. 

Attending a convention is something 
like throwing yourself into the jerry- 
built pistons, levers, cogs and coils of a 
gianvsized Rube Goldberg contrapti 
The component parts are obviously ab- 
surd, much of it is there strictly for 
laughs and has no ostensible use, a good 
rly, quaintly obsolete, it's 
at least ten times larger than it would 
have been if its creators had known how 
10 build an efficient machine, and yet, 
immer that finally drives home 
the far end of an outrageous 
Rube Goldberg device, the crazy thing 
finally delivers. Its cumbersome machin- 
ery has ground out nominations for great 
leaders from Lincoln and Teddy Roose- 
velt to F.D.R. and J.F.K. Through 
the coils of mediocrity have emerged 
men of intelligence and moral courage 
like Sam Tilden, Horace Greeley, Wood- 
row Wilson, Wendell Willkie and Adla; 
Stevenson. Our political convention is a 
paradox, a most congenial paradox. For 
every slob of a Warren G. Harding cyni- 
cally chosen by the party satraps in that 
glorious institution known as the smoke- 
filled room, one thinks of a dozen able 
and qualified men, from Martin Van Bu- 
ren to Lyndon Johnson, who became the 
darlings of their conventions. Even 
Hoover, Eisenhower and Nixon, that tri- 
umvirate of aging boy scouts, cannot be 
faulted as the legitimate choices of their 
conventions, expressing the collective 
personality of the Grand Old Party. 
They say a country gets the leaders it de- 
serves and the same holds true for the 
country-on-the-half-shell we find at ma- 
jor political conventions. 

One reason our conventions are so 
confusing, and yet so typical of us is that. 
we really do not have political parties, 
in the European sense. Only rarely, as in 
1936 and 1964, do our major parties rep- 
resent a clear choice between liberal and 
conservative, in the manner of the Brit- 
ish division. And certainly not the fine 
shadings from far left to far right that 
have made French and ПаПап politics 
so frustratingly complex. No, our par- 
ties are tents as big as the sky thrown 


ires and workers left of 
center, egalitarian democrats who pas- 
sionately believe in liberty and justice for 
all, and red-necked ог stiff-white-collar 
gots who would block the schools 
and their neighborhoods to Negro chi 
dren, genuine pacifists who welcome the 
nuclear test ban and hot-blooded zealots 
who would trigger the bomb at the drop 
of an ultimatum. These extremes are 
still to be found in both major parties 
and it is an incredible fact that every 
four years, given some scattered but spec- 
tacular exceptions, these wildly diverse 
from sober Maine to erratic 
pour into their hopped-up 
dquarters from San Francisco to 
Auantic City, from Chicago to Los An- 
geles, and agree on a platform—be it 
ever so evasive—and a Man Who. 

А decade ago when the party of Ste- 
venson of Illinois was also the party of 
Russell of. Georgia, Europeans were be- 
mused. Clearly in a sophisticated politi- 
cal order each would Ісай his own party 
to demonstrate their widely divergent 
policies. In that same convention year, 
when enhower was lead into the list 
against Taft, it was the liberal East of 
Lodge and Rockefeller outmaneuvering 
the stolidly conservative Middle West of 
Bricker, Halleck and Dirksen. At San 
Francisco last summer, when the Gold- 
water coup de party changed the face of 
what had been traditional Repul 
ism, the convention only came to 
drown out Rockefeller with its angry 
boos. Yet Rocky had barely lost the vital 
California primary to Goldwater, com- 
manding the support of 49 percent of 
that state's more than 3,000,000 Republi- 
cans. The man that convention not 
want to hear had the support of the 
Atlantic seaboard Goldwater sorely 
needed іп his lonely race against 
“the President of all the people." But 
that was an unconventional convention, 
for the Birchers and the hard-core Gold- 
wateri(cs who filled the Cow Palace were 
vindictive winners who refused to accom- 
modate the moderate opposition. This 
was reactionary idealism at work, rather 
than the search for soothing compromise 
to fit together the oddly divergent pieces 
in the crazy jig-saw puzzles we call politi. 
cal conventions. 

We may laugh at the Prohibition Par- 
ty, but at least we don't expect to find 
anyone at its conventions boldly espous- 
ing the cause of booze. We may snicker 
at the Trotskyite Party ticket, but at 
least it maint s own political puri 
ty. You won't find any Trotskyites sweat- 
ing over a platform that somehow will 
be appealing or at least acceptable to 
implacable capitalists and diehard 
Communists alike. But the Republican 
Platform. Committce spent. exhaustingly 
verbose days last summer trying to de- 
vise ingenious ways of saying they were 
the Civil. Rights. Bill. without 
quite driving away the Scrantons and 


over million: 


Rockefellers and Romneys and Keatings 
who accepted civil rights as a fact of 
life we must learn to live with in the 
middle Sixties. It is these contrasting 
policies over which the party leaders try 
to throw their unwieldy tent that lends 
an air of the ridiculous to our great con- 
nüons. If Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mam- 
ma's Hung You in the Closet and Pm 
Feelin’ So Sad is considered way-out 
Theater of the Absurd, it is still a mild 
exercise in surreality compared to some 
of the more outlandish contradictions 
fired and fused in that unique American 
kiln of “political unity.” 

Could anything be funnier, for in- 
stance, than the vaudeville turn in 
which Ev Dirksen, the garrulous old lion 
from Illinois and G. O. P. Senate leader of 
the fight for the Civil Rights Bill, nomi- 
nates for President the Republican Sena- 
хог who voted against the Civil Rights 
Bill? In Alice in Wonderland this would 
be considered wonderful nonsense. In 
conventionland it becomes political real- 
ism. For months Ev Dirksen had been 
extolling civil rights, as only he сап сх- 
tol, as the most vital piece of legislation 
facing the nation. Yet there he was, up 
there оп the podium, apparently іп 
good conscience or іп nonconscience, 
telling us why he wanted as our next 
President the man whose name had be- 
come a rallying call for the white back- 
lashers who wanted to follow Barry on 
his brave march backward into the past. 
Or at that same significant and absolute- 
ly absurd convention let us examine the 
case of poor Bill Scranton, the well- 
heeled Mod from Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. On the eve of their convention, 
Poor Bill had been calling Backlash Bar- 
ry just about every dirty name in the po- 
litical book, and a few that even went 
beyond that permissive lexicon. H the 
big gun from Arizona was nominated, 
Scranton darkly warned his disorganized 
last-minute men, at worst we would be 
plunged into the ultimate darkness of 
nuclear war, at best the Republicans 
would be unable to survive the leader- 
ship of this irresponsible Don Quixote 
who seemed bent on driving their party 
to self-destruction. They were meant to 
be words of fire, but they fell on the 


convention like cold matzo balls and 
there was the spectacle of Scranton on 


his hands and knees eating every one 
of them in the closing days of the con- 
vention, and through the lackluster fall. 
Sometimes it is the comedians, not the 
politicians, who have the last word at 
these political tentings, and as Mort Sahl 
surveyed the philosophical shambles of 
San Francisco he was heard to say, “This 
would never have happened if Fisen- 
hower had been alive.” As if ош to 
prove the accuracy of Mort's shaft, the 
ex-President-general who copes with the 
niceties of our language as if he had just 
memorized it somewhat imperfectly from 
(continued on page 221) 
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ReEMEMBRGANCES OF THINIGS FUTURE 


provocative prophecies on what will prove to be the wellsprings for mans faith in the space age 
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proust LAY in his cork-lined room and 
shuttled his mind back through the tap- 
estry of life spent, gone and never to 
be touched again. 

Some few of us writers walk out at 
Cape Kennedy amidst blueprints of 70 
story-tall gantries yet to be built and re- 
member the future as best we can. 

Lucky Proust. With the past safely 
over, he could indifferently sprawl abed 
and puzzle its bits together. 

But our future rushes upon us. It pan- 
ics us to see it loom, threatening us with 
fire across the sky. To read the symbols 
it writes on space with some prescience 
is our everlasting, frightening and exhil- 
arating job. 

So let us stand on the Cape together 
and watch those new star constellations 
that will not hold still, the rockets of 
earthmen writing fresh Columbian histo- 
ry upon tideless seas. 

And watching, consider that our time 
is the time of the three searches. 

The search for national purpose. 

Гһе search for peace 

The search for a new image of God. 

We ask ourselves what we are and do 


not know. 

We wish for peace and it darts ahead, 
eluding us in a confused ch 

Our churches feel hollowness in their 
bones. Their naves echo to an emptiness 
of people. The pews gather a filtering 
down of dust. 

It is indeed our year of dis-ease. Put 
mildly, we are troubled. 

The years between now and the end 
of the century seem long. We wonder if 
space can somehow give them meaning. 

I believe that space will give us new 
purpose, destroy war and reshape God. 

Each of the three searches could be а 
book. Each cannot be considered sepa- 
rate from the others. For what is nation- 
al purpose relates to war and peace 
which in turn relates or disrelates us to 
our Creator. 

But at the outset let us consider each 
in turn and fuse them, finally, in our 
summation. 

First let us realize that we stand on 
the verge of a billion-year period of 
new history. Our greatest age yet lies 
cad. We will come from it transmuted, 
transformed, forever different than we 


are at this moment and this hour. 

It is hard, therefore, to see the permu: 
tations of possible mankind. Walking 
along, the shore of space we have as yet 
to pick up the shards and nerve endings 
of our new selves. We have only begun 
to test the nightmares and the torments 
which will be grander and more terrify- 
ing than any others in memory. Still 
ahead lie the wonders that will bloom 
for us in the gardens of space and 
reaffürm our excitements about life and 
living itself. 

Nowhere is the prospect more exciting 
vifying than in the unccasing 
it of God Himself. 

‘That pursuit must end in our time. 

Man must be put back at the center of 
the universe, where he once began, and 
from which he fell away at the begin. 
nings of knowledge, and to which he 
must return with the new knowledges of 
space at hand. 

We cannot put him at the center of 
things by traveling reversewise in time 
or thought. no. But we can put him back 
where he belongs with the greatest step 
in thinking ме (continued on page 102) 
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“Ordinarily, card tricks bore me to death!” 


== 


Nikita Khrushchev: TI 
I'm going to take an overdue va- 
cation, maybe even an extended 
one. 


Bobby Baker: President Johnson 
is working too hard. He ought to 
have a hobby like Truman's piano 
playing and Jke's golf; I'm going 
to try to get him interested in hi-fi. 


Robert Kennedy: I must remem- 
ber to stop saying, “New York is 
а great place to t but 1 
wouldn't want to live there.” 


Leo Durocher: I'll convince my 
ure father-in-law that 1 love 
26-year-old daughter, not his 
ar-old wife. How could I love. 
wife? I'm old enough to be 
her husband! . . . Anyway, I'll 
prove to the daughter that May 
December marriages do work. 
Look at Abbe Lane and X. 
Cugat. 


ssius Clay: ІЗІ flunk the Army 
literacy test after I join the Black 
Muslims, because IIl have to sign 
my name with an X. 


Hugh M. Hefner: Since The Play- 
boy Philosophy has proven so pop- 
ular, I'll expand the feature and 
drop the Playmate of the Month. 


Barry Goldwater: Because I know 
Ill be elected President, I must 
think of some catchy phrase to 
use as a campaign slogan. Lets 
see... "Liberty in the pursuit of 
vice is not extreme." No, that's 
close, but it doesn’t seem really 
right enough. “Vice in the pur 
suit of extremism is not a liberty.” 
No Oh, well. P'U let my writers 
polish it up. 


James Hoffa: This year I am go- 
ing to unionize the jury system, 


Dwight D. Eisenhower: My course 
is clear. I firmly resolve to see that 
the Republican Party and the 
United St; -that is to say, all of 
the Amer 


ocrats, too—what 1 m. 
that I will place in nomination for 
President at the Republican Con- 
vention the only шап who can 
achieve unity within the part 
throughout the country. І геге 
of course, to that g 
ег... what's-his-name. 


to say is 


RETROACTIVE NEW 
YEARS RESOLUTIONS 


playboy presents some 

famous folk some firm 
resolves they might 

have made last january 


Barbra Streisand: IIl try to do a 
Broadway show this year—some. 
thing that will help сі 
too-Jewish image. But first I'll get 
a nose job. 


Fidel Castro: | must make it a 
policy to give key jobs only to 
members of my family. As my 
sister Juanita says "Blood is 
thicker than water.” 


Nelson Rockefell II remind 
the people in California about my 
divorce during my campaign 
there; that should be well те- 
ceived by the Hollywood set. 


Richard Nixon: I'll let the other 
guys battle it out in the conven- 
tion and when they're hopelessly 
deadlocked, ПІ be a shoo-in for 
the nomination. Better get busy 
on my acceptance speech. 


Elizabeth Taylor and Richard 
Burton: We'll get married; then 
those crazy movie fans will lose 
interest and leave us alone. 


The Beatles: This year we'll tour 
the U.S—thats where the real 
money's to be made. But first we'll 
have to get haircuts; they're too 
hip over there to dig these crazy 
mops. 


Carroll Baker: Because of that aw- 
ful Bobby Baker scandal, I'm go- 
ing to have to ask the front office 
to change my last name. If ther 
anything I can't stand, it's sensa- 
tional publicity. 


Everett Di I think my pub- 
lic delivery is losing its effective- 
ness. I'm going to take elocution 
lessons from that master of ora- 
tory, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Andrei Porumbeanu: Beginning 
this year I will refuse—to Gamble. 


Martin Luther King: 1 will point 
out to the South how people in 
the North have proven that racial 
progress can be made without vio- 
lence—as in such cities of broth- 
erly love as Philadelphia, New 
York, Rochester, Jersey City and 
Chicago. 


Jack Pa In England І saw a 
very funny TV show, That Was 
the Week That Was. Гт going to 
suggest NBC produce such a show. 
in the United States. 
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RETIEMBRGANCES (continued from page 99) 


can gift ourselves with, And the gift 
is this: 

Light is good. Dark is evil. Life is 
good. Death is evil. Man, representing 
this good of light and life, moves against 
death and universal darkness. 

The chemical universe is dead and 
uncaring. 

Only man knows, only man cares. 

The universe is the dead God whose 
limbs, blindly colliding, light beam with 
mineral flesh, exploded forth awareness 
and started thi d struggle for surviv- 
a billion years a 

It follows then that the li 
not out there. He is here. God did not 
create us. The blind rotation of dead 
Creator flint, in bombardment of radia- 
tion, in downfall of strange rain, sceded 
earth and from that birthed a living 
God-childdman who lurked in seas and 
shrank in caves, wild and insancly afraid 
of a universe he must someday test and 
own. 

Man, living too close to himself, could 
not see that he was the Godhead, that һе 
was the Lord and himself Christ, and all 
the other glorious and glorified names of 
saints and leaders under whatever name, 
in whatever age, who filled the skies 
with fire and the souls with holy dread. 

But now very late in the scroll of 
carth, phoenix man, who lives by burn- 
ing, a true furnace of energy, stoking 
himself with chemistries, must stand as 
God. 

Not represent Him, not pretend to be 
Him, not deny Him, but simply, nobly, 
and frighteningly be Him. 

This is what space means. Here lies 
the greatest challenge to our thinking 
and doing since before the pyramids lay 
uncut in the numb and patient hills be- 
low Jerusalem. 

I speak of no errant usurpation from 
the Deity. I speak of no paranoiac illu- 
sion of mythology which would su- 
premacize man to the detriment of the 
Supreme Being, 1 seek only to meld the 
two. I seek to fuse them in religious fer- 
vor until they сі entwine, are 
bound so feverish tight no light can be 
seen between them: they ате the light. 

For it is not enough, is it, to have a 
dead God, a blind universe unknowing 
and uncaring nsecking? To what 
effect a bill billion stars? What pur- 
pose nebulae and comets that pass like 


goes unseen? 
A universe 
people warmi 


thout 
g themselves and passing 
on the fiery seed is indeed absurd and 
unthinkable 

It falls to us, then, in our sublime 
frailty and ignorance, to assume this 
mande which we have pushed away or 
shrugged off as too burdensome, century 

pon century. 


But why put off what can be glorious? 

If we are, finally and irrevocably and 
responsibly, God Himself incarnate, is 
this not exciting, is this not terrifying, 
and does it not fill one with a paradox 
of awful and yet humbling prides? 

For is it not worth considering that 
the flesh of man contains the very soul 
of God, the exquisite ghost machinery, 
inexplicable, forever mysterious, which 
unifies, animates and proceeds man 
forth on his quest for himself, or rather 
Himself? 

Consider for 2 moment, then, man as 
God. 
sod fleshing Himself in sentience. 

God building Himself an eye with 
which to view His dumb and bright- 
ng universe of stars. 

God building hands whereby to touch 
yet untouched mute textures of univer- 
sal dark and light. 

God making ears with which to sum- 
mon in the sounds of brute miracle 
grinding against miracle. 

God in need of a tongue with which 
to taste the wine of this world, and to 
speak of that wild taste to His multi- 
tudinous Self, His three billion cells, 
weighted with gravity, but elated at the 
sound of His words spoken out in the 
long night of history. 

God inhaling through the nostrils of 
man to smell the sweet wind of life tran- 


scendent among so much death. 

God is not out there. He is not an an- 
thropomorphic extension of our desire 
10 know and believe in the midst of ty- 


rant himares. 

God is here. 

If He sees He sees only through us. If 
He hears He hears with our ears. His 
hand stretches out only as we stretch 
forth our hand, His fingers touch only 
where we touch. 

Without us God would be dead anoth- 
er billion years or forever. 

This is no blasphemous observation, 
surely 


а wiumphant, a joyous, a saving, 
invigorating discovery, or rediscovery, 
as you wish. 

And God does not intend to risk His 
ience, His awareness, His chance for 
eternity, by allowing Himself to remain 
upon one lonely planet carth, 

He skins Himself now in metals, рго- 
pels Himself with fires, and prepares to 
journey across space. 

We sce man playing with his toy rock- 
ets, but with double vision, must look 
again and again, and see God as m 
lifted in those rockets to survive forever. 

Until the religions of the world com- 
prehend this, reassess this, know th 
preach this, they will conti 
and their followers fall away or 
wander within the churches wondering 
why they, too, feel hollow 

We are good and the v 


іхетзе is evil 


We are good because we are 
It is evil because it is dead. 
We are good because we care. 

It is evil because it does not care. 

We cannot help but compare the liv- 
ing God of ourselves to the dead God of 
the universe. 

Yet there is a darkness in us that 
makes us, at times, tired and in torment, 
not want to be good, not want to care, 
not want to live. 

This we must fight with all the will 
and power in us, all the light and the 
warmth. 

Which leads us to our second search, 
the search away from war toward peace 

Since men started parting themselves 
off from the beasts and wished for the 
name of man, which we have yet to earn, 
man has suffered as much from himself 
as from his environment. 

Yet we go on testing our tribal mus- 
cles, yodeling war cries of our manhood, 
riding the self-made machineavalanche 
of destruction down the mountain to 
bury ourselves. 

What hope does space offer us here? 

Well, war exists for more reasons than 
сап be run through a computer іп our 
etime. But basically we guess it stays 
with us because it excites men, tests their 
virility, exercises their vanity, stimulates 
their imaginations; because of nation 
states, power inequalities, the natural 
aggrandizements built into the nervous 
systems of men, mental illness . . . finish 
out the list yourself. 

Certainly war exists because the ene 
my is unknown to us. Known quantities 
are seldom frightening. Mystery panics 
us. The more mysterious Russia, the 
more panicked we. Thus it often һар 
pens both countries neglect to pass on 
information about cach other, so as not 
to lesen the mystery. So the combina- 
tion of power and unknowingness runs 
the world amuck. 

What substitute can we find for war? 
We have searched since Cain slew Abel 
for some final channeling of our vi- 
olence into creativity, for some peace as 
powerful, as inebriating, as soulsatis- 
fying at times, as war. 

Is space at long last our peaceful sub- 
stitute for Armageddon? 


I think it is. 
Let us, in this century, find a proper 
enemy. 
Let us find one worth attacking, doing 


battle with, worth destroying. 

The proper enemy of man 
mankind. 

His proper enemy is the 
space, the lifelessness of the universe, the 
unseeing void, the great graveyard of be. 
yond; infinity all blind, raw, dumb and 

aring. 
This brute m 
beast must be subdu 

Would man be excited all over again? 
Space challenges him with excitements. 

(concluded on page 191) 
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THE АСЕ ОҒ OVERBREED 
article By SIR JULIAN HUXLEY 


AN esteemed scientist delivers AN ominous WARNING OF AN imminent world Crisis 


UNLESS HE CHOOSES TO MEND his reproductive ways, man is heading for the greatest disaster in his history. Why is it that we—the 
human species—have not yet become fully alive to this frightening fact? Partly because of the common human tendency to 
put off facing disagreeable facts until the last possible moment; but largely because people һауе nor learned to think in terms 
of human processes and trends rather than of material mechanisms and systems. They have not learned to think of man as 
both a product of and an agent in the over-all process of evolution; and in particular they have not bothered to think quan- 
titatively about this basic process of population growth, and һауе failed to realize how it is threatening to change the entire 
quality of human existence for the worse. It is exerting disastrous pressure on all our resources and eroding the bases of 
civilized existence. 

It is becoming clear that if we do not act soon, man will become the cancer of the planet, destroying its resources and even- 
tually his own future self. ` 

Let me begin with a few figures. World population is now nearly three and a quarter billion, and is multiplying at a 


compound interest rate of about one and three-quarters percent a year; which is producing an increase of over 60,000,000 іп the 
present year—the equivalent of the whole population of the U. S. in three years. When J last wrote about population two years 
ago, the annual increase was estimated at about 55,000,000; the rise since then is partly automatic—an increasing population will 
give a bigger increase each year—but it is partly due to faulty estimation. As census figures improve, earlier estimates of increase 
have always proved too low. 

This means a daily increase of 160,000—the equivalent of one of our British New Towns every day through the year; and 
of over 110 every minute, the equivalent of 11 baseball teams complete with manager. (And yet there are people so quantitatively 
illiterate that they talk of shipping our surplus population to other planets!) 

Next year the absolute net increase will of course be greater, even if the rate of increase stays the same; but actually the 
rate is increasing, too—in other words, population-increase is accelerating. For most of man’s history the compound interest rate 
must have been below one-tenth of one percent per annum. It reached one percent only in the early years of this century, is now 
about one and three-quarters percent and is almost certainly still going up. 

It took the human species, Homo sapiens, at least 100,000 years to reach two thirds of a billion. This was in 1650—the first 
period for which we have even approximately good figures. From this date, it took nearly 200 years for world population to dou- 
ble itself once, but the second doubling took only 100 years. It has more than doubled itself again in the 64 years of the present 
century and will certainly double itself still again within Ше next 40 years. 

Barring accidents like a nuclear war, what about the future? By the year 1999 (which I choose rather than 2000 for the 
same reason that shopkeepers price an article at $1.98 rather than $2) world population will certainly have reached six billion, 
and may well be nearer seven billion. If the present rate of increase still continues, by 2050 a.p. world population will be around 
twenty billion, and by 2500 лл. (and half a millennium is a very short time in the perspective of evolution) there will be only 
one square yard of dry land for every human being. 

Which, of course, as Euclid would say, is absurd. No population, human or animal, can continue to multiply geometrically, 
by compound interest, because this involves unlimited increase, and the environment and its resources are limited. This is true 
even if the rate of increase is very low, as Darwin pointed out for elephants. But during the last hundred years, our rate of in- 
crease has become very high—high enough to cause what has properly been called the Population Explosion. 

Ironically enough, this sinister and threatening phenomenon has been caused by the beneficent and praiseworthy activities 
of medical science and public health in preserving life. It is the result of death-control. Mortality has gone down, especially in- 
fant mortality, which not so long ago in many countries accounted for the deaths of a third or even a half of all babies bom, 
before they had reached the age of one. The expectation of life of a Roman citizen even at the height of the Empire was only 
30 years; in tropical countries less than a century ago, it was often only 20. Today it is rising everywhere, and in some Western 


countries is over 70. 

Everyone will agree that in itself death-control is desirable and good. It is good that babies should nor die in infancy; it 
is good that men and women should enjoy longer life. But death-control can itself get out of control, and then its results are un- 
desirable, Death-control has posed us with the disastrous problem of overpopulation. To this, there is only one desirable answer 
—birth-control: the balancing of birth-rate against death-rate. There is, however, an alternative but undesirable answer which I 
may call death decontrol: reversion to nature’s crude methods of balancing birth and death through famine, disease and killing. 

‘The world situation is grave enough. It becomes much graver when we look at the two half-worlds separately—the devel- 
oped and the underdeveloped countries, the rich and the poor peoples, the haves and the have-nots. The have-nots—India and 
Pakistan, the West Indies, Southeast Asia, most countries of Africa, Latin America and the Middle East—are multiplying much 
faster than the world average, and very much faster than the haves. Their rate of population growth ranges upward from 2 per- 
cent a year to 3 and 814 and 4, and іп one case—Costa Rica—astonishingly to 4.4 percent, a rate which means a quadrupling of 
population within a single generation! Costa Rica is at the moment the most prosperous of the Central American countries: it 
will assuredly not remain so very long. 

In the have-nots, too, the population explosion is very recent (India's numbers remained nearly constant for most of 
our era) and is due to death-control. To take a single example: The excellent antimalarial campaign in Ceylon halved the death- 
rate within a decade. As а result, Ceylon's annual increase rate is now over three percent, which means doubling in under 
20 years. 

I spoke of the danger of man becoming the cancer of his own planet. Some of the overmultiplying have-not areas which 
are politically part of a developed country, are already showing a cancerous phenomenon—they are forming metastases: there is 
a metastasis of Costa Ricans in Harlem, of West Indian Negroes in parts of Britain. 

"The gap between haves and have-nots is shockingly wide. Take India as an example: 60 percent of Indians (which amounts 
to a great many people) “enjoy” an income of under 50 cents а day, and 30 percent only 30 cents. The disparity between the U. S. 
and India is about 2 to 1 in regard to mere calories and to expectation of life, from 20 to 25 to 1 in steel and available energy, 
and I suppose at least 100 to 1 in regard to newsprint. These disparities become still more shocking when one considers how 
much is wasted in the U. S. No one can eat the enormous portions of meat provided by American restaurants; and every Sunday is- 
sue of The New York Times (as І have checked for myself) contains more words than the whole Bible. 

What is more, the gap is widening instead of shrinking. In spite of all our aid and assistance, (continued on page 106) 
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ALGREN KEROUAC SALINGER 


SPIEGEL GINSBERG MAILER 


y WILLIAM SAROYAN 


in a rollicking put-down of the hterati-come-lately, the author demands recognition as the world’s greatest writer 


1 HAVE A JEALOUS NATURE, sO I don't 
ny trouble at all hating a great 
ny people every day, especially when 
I am reminded that they are being mis- 
takenly considered greater than | am, 
when they ger too successful. too rich. 
too important, too big for their breeches. 
I see photographs of them on the covers 
of magazines or on the inside pages, or 
in newspapers, and dozens of long para- 
graphs about them, and I flip. What the 
devils the matter with this country? 
Here 1 am, the greatest, and these scc- 
ond-raters, these counterfeiters, these 
phonies grab all of the attention, and 
sometimes all of the girls, too. 

Now it's Arthur Miller, now Edward 
Albee, now Arthur Kopit, Jack Kerouac, 
Jack Gelber, Paddy Chayefsky, where 
did all these guys come from? And these 
aren't the only ones who make the wig 
flip: What about Allen Ginsberg, Grego- 
ry Corso, Lawrence Ferlinghetüi and а 
lot of other guys writing poctry and 


And then there 


making a lot of noise 
e the geniuses of the movie business— 
what was that guy's name who s 
talked fast and made at least five thon- 
sand dollars a week every week of his life 
—every time I think of him, even with- 
out being able to remember his name, 
just remembering his jumping personali- 
ty, 1 feel this country is nuts, this culture 
e got isn't a real culture. And then 
there are the geniuses of television—not 
the actors, the hell with the actors, every 
body makes allowances for actors, it's 
part of their whole tradition for actors 
to be unconscious, and the more they try 
to acquire intelligence, the тоге hope- 
less the situation is, like that poor fellow 
who was born fecbleminded but never- 
theless worked hard at acting and 
ally got a fairly good part, about a 
prical strong simple man, or at any 
rate thats how it came across in die mov- 
well, this poor man began to go on 
ion in all kinds of interviews, and 


he worked at being so humble th 
body could є 
was that bis. that 


he actually bel 


was permissible for 
him to be humble, and it wasn't, he was 
only entitled to be arroj d stupid, 
by birth, by nature, just as by birth and 
by nature 1 am jealous and suspicious— 
of everybody who gets noticed more 
than I do. and for 30 years almost no- 
body in the whole country has been 
noticed less 

I hate these kids. They gripe me. Give 
me men like D. H. Lawrence, Н. G 
Wells, H. L. Mencken and H. Rider 
Haggard—dead. Such men. such superi 
or men, I like, E love, 1 cherish. They 
don't go hogging all the attention. all 
the magazine and newspaper space. all 
1he money, all the fun. And what about 
Henry Miller—an older man, entirely 
without a lovable nickname, по palsy 
walsy side to him at all. but still а grab 
ber—Tropic of this, Tropic of that, he 
knew some (continued on page 230) 
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technical and otherwise, the rich nations 
are growing richer. the poor becoming 
poorer: and they are becoming poorer 


largely because their population is in- 
creasing too fast. 

The population explosion is also 
standing in the way of the economic 


development of the have-not countries. 
To industrialize a poor and alr 
densely populated country like 
you need large amounts of cap! 
an skills, There are 
and railways and dams to be built, 
plants to be set up, machines to be 
made. If too many babies are born, 
too much of that capital and those 
skills will be taken up in feeding, cloth 
ing, housing and educating them, 
nd economic development will be 
slowed or even stopped. while the to- 
tal number of people to be looked after 
nereases. The American economists 
Coale and Hoover go so far as to proph 
esy that i n birth-rate із not 
Есі 
may reach a 
ble economi, 


point of no return 


development will be impossible. ‘The 
same holds for scores of other countries, 
This our taking a quite new 


look at ctivities summed np 
der the heads of Aid and Technical As 
sist internati bilater: 


nee. whether 
or privately 5 
appen with medi 

the result is to produce further popula 
tion-increase, it is not really aiding the 
country at all, but actually hindering its 
хапсе. 

So much for world population 
ease: now for some of its elfecis. 
The population explosion ñ pressi 
and pr 

sources of all kinds 


wildlife and wilderness: enjoyme 
sf the decencies 
1 freedom, meni 
ad political s 
And its pressure is not the pressure 
inert weight which can simply be 
‚ but of a living wend of 
ng force. 

me enumerate. 


з and eves 


Firs 


Let 
pressure on food: Man must cat to live. 


. obviously. 


Let us first recall that about two thirds 
of the world’s present population are 
undernourished, hungry or malnour- 
ished, not getting enough calories, pro- 
i ns for normal growth, 
gth. That is two billion 
people. The number will go up each 
year for decades to come, for increase of 
food-production is only just 
ing pace with the total 
mouths to be fed. Merely to 


(continued |rom page 104) 


of undernourished human beings, a 
increase will be necessary, and this 
5 of land use, 
and anti- 
quated methods. Meanwhile, іп under- 
developed countries, the pressure is so 
at that large of ever more 
marginal land are being brought under 
cultivation of a sort, so leading to de- 
terioration of their productivity, to 
erosion, besides pre ng them from 
Deing used for recreation or wildlife 
conservation. 

In the long run, too, the situation is 
grave. People talk glibly about produc- 
ing food on the huge areas covered by 
in-forest: but once the ap- 
palling labor of clearance hay been ui 
dertaken, the forest soils turn out to be 
useless for permanent crop The 
Arctic can yield little without vast capi 
tal expenditure. The center of Australia 
is covered with laterite crust, its 
ground water is largely sal d even 
if it could all be cultivated, and 
were thrown open to nonwh 
absorb only about two years su 
from С à alonel 

Such contentions empha: ity 
and stupidity of thc common view of the 
ation as а race—between people and 
food, between reproduction and produc- 
tion. A race is something that сап be 
won by going faster than someone or 
something else. This can never happen 
with food and people. Of course, with 

eat expenditure of capital, skill and 
labor we could irrigate the world's des- 
eris and could produce nutriment from 
leaves and yeasts and algae (though the 
result might not be very palatable), but 
meanwhile population will still he sno 
balling at compound interest; within a 
couple of centuries it will inevi 
have overtaken 
this means losi 
winning it 


food product 
the race 


but a bal 


is not a rac 
win the race with h 
ве. but we can—or could, with the 
combination of birth-control and applied 
science—achieve a workable balance of 
ion with food, and equally with 
other resources. 
After food, wate 
the limiting factor i 
socalled civilized nations are so used to 
thinking of water as inexhaustible that 
it is a shock to find populations pressing 
on water supplies even in our own tem- 
perate countries. In England, the south- 
east is menaced by water shortage 
within a few years; northern conurh: 
tions like Manchester are іп bitter di 
pute with the National Parks over their 
proposal to take more water from the 
English lakes; ion from 
dustrial cooling towers is reducing the 
flow of rivers like the Trent. Californ 
is still proud of its growth, which has now 


‚ Of course, water is 
arid lands. But we 


given it the esteemed title (esteemed by 
current American standards) of the most 
populous state in the Union. But this 
very growth, not content with removing 
thousands of acres annually from cnhi 
vation to habitation, is bringing acute 
problems. Southern California js 
having to bring water from 850 miles 
away; and there is friction. over water 
with neighboring states (a science-fiction 
writer might write an exciting book on 
ifornia’s future water-rights war!) 
Not content with over-using and wast- 
g our water, we blithely pollute it 
The total solid matter, including sewage 
that is discharged each year into the wa. 
ter of the world comes to about 64 cubic 
miles—cnough to make a mountain with 
20.000-foot vertical sides and a flat top 
of 16 square miles. 

Because of sewage, many Swiss lakes 
and some European seaside resorts are 
no longer safe (or pleasant) for bathing: 
and I believe Lake George to be the 
only lake in New York State whose wa 
ters are fit то drink. Truly, our afluent 
society is in danger of tun 
effluent society. 

Doubtless we shall eventually desal 
е sea water to supply Los Angeles 
d irrigate the Sahara, and shall find 
sensible ways of disposing of sewage, de- 
tergent omic waste and other 
cfiluents and polluenis. But it will be 
enormously expensive, and meanwhile, 
things are very unpleasant. 

1 must also mention the pollution of 
our helds, woods and waters with pesti- 
cides and herbicides, which are killing 
off our songbirds and falcons, our but 
terflies and wild flowers (“half the basis 
my brother Aldous 


into an 


once said) 
Owing to the multiplication of auto 
mobiles and the growth of heavy indus 
uy resulting from population-increasc, 
the CO, content of the air is steadily in 
g, нешесі is 
sing the mean tem- 

perature. If this process continues un- 
checked for а century or so, the polar 
icecaps will melt and the sea level will 
enormous arca of the 
coastal Ilatlands will be flooded, 
t cities like New York and New Or- 
London and Rotterdam will have 
andoned, and their populations 
ready overcrowded 


resettled 
hinterland. 

Population is also inflicting increasing 
loads of litter on the landscape. 
litter is the worst, because it is so inde- 
structible. Perhaps some ten million 
years hence, excavators will come on de- 
posits of compressed. plastic containing 
fossilized becr-cans and automobile parts, 
nd will wonder how they were formed. 
Meanwhile the mess mounts, and so does 
the bill for clearing it up 

Population presses on space. This is 
most obvious in small, overcrowded 

(continued on page 177) 
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PROGRESSIVE 

DINNER 

PARTY 


а change-of-place approach to holiday feasting wherein five different hosts produce a black-tie gustatory road show 
food/fashion By THOMAS MARIO and ROBERT L. GREEN 


230 Р.М. Ou: premier host for the progressive dinner party greets new arrivols, starts the festivities off in grand style with an 
extensive array of cocktail fixings, fantail shrimps, hot cress cakes with caviar as palate piquers. Host is impeccable in Italion olive-calor nubby 
silk dinner jacket with blocksotin lapels and sleeve cuffs, black mohair-and-worsted trousers with satin extension waistband and side stripes; 
jacket, $85, trausers, $35, both by Lord West. Formal shirt is of cotton broadcloth, has narrow pleats, double cuffs, by Excello, $9. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY J. BARRY O'ROURKE 


WE DON'T KNOW if the original editors of The Oxford 
English Dictionary ever attended a progressive dinner; 
but their very first definition of the word progressive 
is close to target— "characterized. by stepping, walk- 
ing. or otherwise moving onward.” For those who 
may not have yet caught up with this kaleidoscopic 
form of culinary sport, it’s a party in which the hosting 
chores are divided up—everybody may meet at one 
house for the hors d'oeuvres and cocktails, travel to 
another for the guinea hen and champagne, to a third 
for the crepes and demitasse, to a fourth for the danc- 
ing and highballs, and, for the final round, as the rosy- 


fingered dawn creeps round, gather in а breaklast 
stimuli of ice-cold bloody 


room for the very comfor 
marys and scrambled eggs on toast. 

When the party takes place during the year-end 
holidays, it has the added advantage of giving ever 
body in the crowd the chance to exchange the very 
personal gift of good food. Nobody is ever really in- 
vited to a progressive dinner; a compatible crowd— 


eight or ten, usually—gathers together and agrees io 


drink and eat the year's blessing. It may be neces 
for a ranking member to take phone in hand and mak 
a few initial calls. Some planning is needed—deciding 


230 P.M.: Moin attraction сі supreme of guinea hen madeira enhanced Бу wild rice, mushrooms ond peas made with crème de 


menthe wins the number-wo host o toast (champagne). Tassed green solod, highlighted by artichake bottoms and block truffles, ad: 
proper princely touch. Our host's regal black-tie attire: Blue hand-woven Indian tussch silk dinner jacket with sell-shawl lapels, dou 
piped packets, by Boker, $115; his English cotton-voile pleated shirt, by Sulko, $23.50; the fie of black French satin, by Suko. 


whether it's to Бе black tie, for i 
limina 


stance—but the pre- 
ry huddle around a cocktail table invariably 
turns into the kind of relaxed fun that the party itself 
s generates. 


alwa: 


Since each partymate shall have the right to veto 
the smoked salmon, vote for the Bibb lettuce or 
filibuster on the main course as long as he pleases, 
the discussion sometimes turns into a gourmandial 
Great Debate. 

Fach couple, of course, is committed to one of the 
ive gusta- 
tory goings on. The provider of the main course, with 


five acts in five different scenes of the progre: 


its garnishes, salads and wine, takes on a somewhat 
disproportionate share of work, but in this case the 
unequal division of labor is one which is coveted by 
every devoted amateur chef—the host responsible for 
the main course enjoys an infinitely greater opportu- 
nity for showing off. 

“Too many martinis have been known to seriously 


1 а progressive dinner at its very first port of call. 
Moderation in pursuit of the progressive dinner party 
is no vice. Let all those who һауе doubts about leav- 


ing a cozy aparument after the hors d'oeuvres be as- 


sured that the cold bracing air will only make the 


10:30 P.M.: After o jaunt by white Jaguar and Yellow cabs, our troupe of traveling players alights at its third prandial oasis where 
wild strawberry crepes (accompanied by demitasse and liqueurs} await the flaming The host, seen tending the crepes, is elegantly 
accoutered in a black mohairand.worsted dinner jacket with satin-edged notched lapels and slanted flop pockets. His trousers have satin- 
trimmed extension waistband, sotin side stripes, by Raleigh, $85. Cotton broadcloth formal shirt hos pleated front, double cuffs, by After Six, $8 


piéce de résistance completely irresistible. Appctites 
ure worked up anew, and while the canapés may have 
been wonderful, the main course will be even more 
appetizing at the next way station. 

Hopefully, the distances between menu stops won't 
be so great that too much time is spent between courses. 
Only the last stop—breakfast—may involve a bracing 
vehicular jaunt. For long distances, a chauffeur-driven 
limousine is a worth-while luxury. The host of each 
party segment should be responsible for seeing that 
the troops leave his predecessor's within a reasonable 
amount of time and arrive at his own digs en masse. 


The old hardened rule that the dinner and the 
diner shall both be ready at the same time is here 
thrown overboard. Only the dinner waits. The acid 
test of a good host at a progressive dinner is doing so 
much in advance that he does practically nothing when 
his guests arrive. The fact that the host doesn't find it 
necessary to bob up and down, between kitchen and 
table, to make sure the gravy is bubbling hot, gives his 
guests the chance to vibrate to the food and 10 one 
another rather than to ап oversolicitous host. Silver- 
ware, china and napery should all be preset. Cold 
foods such as appetizers and salads should be in the 


MIDNIGHT: Fourh haven for our peripatetic crew finds hos! and date, ot ће bewitching hour, presiding over Mexican с 


fruit, highballs or cognac, and music for dancing. They still manage to find time for bolconied téte- 
mohair-and-worsted dinner jacket with black silk moire sel-edged notched lopels, sleeve cufls and side vent: 


te. He's wearing an English black 
; trousers have moire side stri 


by lord West, $145. Moire Не is also by lord West, $4. Cotton broadcloth shirt has medium pleats, double cuffs, by Excello, 59. 


ray 


4---- 
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relrigerator in the same vessels in which they are going 
to be offered. Hot foods should be stashed in double 
boilers or in heavy saucepans waiting for the last- 
me. Desserts should be prewhipped into 
shape, ready for the chafing dish. 


minute 


“Тһе following menu gives chefs the chance to play 
with both contemporary and traditional flavors in the 
same dish, a balance that always kindles appetites and 
perfect aftertaste. 

Fantail Shrimp Cocktail; Hot Cress Cakes with 
Caviar; Supreme of Guinea Hen Madeira; Wild Rice 
with Mushrooms; Green Peas, Créme de Menthe; 


lost leg of our pi 


Tossed Salad, Julienne of Truffles, Beets and Arti- 
choke Bottoms; Coupe with Wild Strawberry Crepes; 
Demitasse 

Stemware for the liquid cocktails should be pre- 
chilled, frosty cold. With the guinea hen, pour the 
dri 
casion, and the assorted liqueurs with it should be in 
fancy multispout decanters with double or triple flavor 
selections available from each. Brandy snifters should 


st brut champagne. Demitasse is fitting for the oc- 


be emperor size, and cognac and calvados should be 
with 


arm’s reach. When the show on the road reaches 
its fourth anchorage, the highball host takes over. If 


rims’ progressive party tokes them to an exurbon hideowoy. The troops leove their tronsport ond dash 


to the finol host's redoubt where, having shoken off the snow, our ot-eose mon-obout-the-country helps о hungry loss round up o mon- 
sized breokfost of chicken livers ond eggs, croissants ond coffee. He sports on imported mohoir-ond-worsted dinner jocket with sotin 
notched lapels, sotin-edged collar ond sleeve cuffs, side vents and double-piped pockets; trousers have satin side stripes, by After Six, 5115. 
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ever a highball should be tall, it’s late 


at its th а 


кім: witching hour, 
thirss are at their peak; it reaches its 
warm diminuendo wh th s of 
Mexican coffee (a dark roast, served 
k, sweetened with brown sugar) are 
passed. Im each mug several whole cloves 
and whole allspice аге permitted. to rc. 
lease their fragrance. In place of spoons, 
tall cinnamon sticks are put into. posi- 
tion for stirring. 
тау reaches its happy apogee by 
carly light at breakfast headqua 
ters. There should be vodka and gin, 
freshly squeezed orange juice, and tom 
to juice flanked by Worcestershire, 7 
basco, clam juice 
bloody marys), salt, pepper, celery 
and lemons in abundance. The chafing 
dish should be ready to be lit or plugged: 
im. Nearby there should be a bowl of 
eggs for scrambling or omelet making. 
The chicken livers in а cumin-llavored 
sauce, together with toa 
coffee, will act as welcome augur 
happy new year. 

The following recipes serv 


st and steaming 


s ol 


e ten. 


FA 


и. SHRIMP COC 


3 Ibs. shrimp: 
no smaller 

"p 

2 teaspoons Pernod 

2 teaspoons paprika 

1⁄4 cup sour cream. 

2 tablespoons minced chives 

lions 

lemon 


12 to 16 to Ib, 


J 
Light cre 
Salt, pepper 


19 6 
curry powder 
Tabasco sauce 


16 teaspoon 

1 clove garlic 

Zor. bottle sauce Diable 

Boil shrimps in salted water. Shrimps 
ol this large size will require 5 to 7 min- 
utes boiling time, Cool and chill in refrig- 
erator in own cooking liquid. Ba 
of ingredients are used for four separ: 
cocktail sauces, All sauces must be icy 
cold for serving. Mix catsup and Pernod. 
Chill 
bowl dissolve paprika in 3 tablespoons 
hot water. Add sour cream, chives and 


lemon juice. 
agh light eres 


must be аһ 


ough to adhere to 
Add salt 
де. In another mixing 
curry powder 
abasco. Force garlic through gar- 
ary sauce. Again add 
light cream in very small quantities until 
has lost its stiffness. Chill in refrig- 


shu 


and pepper to 


bowl combine mayonnais 
and T 
lic press 


Chill sauce Diable in small bowl 
in refrigerator. If sauce Diable is not 
ailable, substitute апу thick bottled 
vory sauce for meat or fish, Remove 
shells from shrimps, leaving bottom seg- 
ments and tails on shrimps. Remove back 
veins from shrimps and with small sharp. 
fe, cut shrimps from head to tail. Do 
not, however, separate shrimps into 
halves. Hold each shrimp open, book 
shion. in one pi Turn 
nd and force it through back of 
shrimp until tail stands between the two 
cut sides of shrimp. It n ry 
to cut a little slit to permit tail to go 
through completely. Avoid making a 
тве hole or shrimps will sep nto 
halves t sides of shrimps so t 
they can rest flat on platter. Drain 
і ing paper toweling if neces 
sary to pat dry. Divide shrimps 
1 lots. Goat one fourth with 
©. dipping shr 
spreading sauce with a s 
flesh of shrimps, top and bottom, must 
be thoroughly covered. Coat the second 
fourth with the sourcream mixture, the 
third fourth with the curry mixture and 
the balance with the sauce Diable. Ar- 
nge the shrimps on a large attractive 
silver or chinaware platter. Keep cold i 
refrigerator until serving time. 


erator 


= you. 


ess с 


nto fou 


eq 


mixt 


sup 
ps into sauce or 
poon. All the 


HOT CRESS CAKES WITH CAVIAR 


| bunch w: 

toz. jar black caviar, 
well chilled 

size baking potatoes 

1 mediunrsize onion, 


ter cress 


pinced 
blespoons butter 
Salt, pepper 

L egg yolk 
Flour 

1 whole egg, 


finely 


2 


well bcatei 


Bread crumbs 

Salad oil 

1 cup sour cream 

Untie water cress and wash well. Cut 


off about 1 in. from stem bottoms. Place 
water cress in heavy saucepan with 14 
cup water. Bring to a boil. reduce flame 
and simmer slowly 10 minutes. Drain 
well, pressing to remove excess water, 
1 set aside. Bake potatoes in preheat 
ed oven at 400° 1 hour. Sauté onion in 
butter just until onio yellow, not 
brown. Remove pulp from potatoes, and 
force through potato ricer into mixing 
bowl Chop water cress very fine with 
heavy French knife. Add water cress and 
onion to potatoes. Add salt and pepper 
to taste. ill in refrigerator. Add egg 
yolk, mixing well. Shape into small cake 
diameter and 1⁄ in. thick. Dip 
flour, then in beaten egg. Dip in 


tui 


br 


ad crumbs, coating thoroughly. Store 
in refrigerator until just befor 
Heat 1⁄4 in. өй in heavy skillet or electric 
skillet preheated at 3709. Fry cakes, 
turning once 10 brown on both sides. 
Drain on absorbent paper. On each cake 
place a dollop of sour crean 
of the cream a dollop of cavi: 
once. 


с dinner 


ind on top 
erve at 


SUPREME OF GUINEA 


5 whole breasts of gu 
10 half pieces 

10 round slices boneless ham, 
1144 ors. each 


with rice 

1 onion, minced very fine 
teaspoon dried ch 
1% teaspoon dried tar 
34 cup dry madcira or sherry 
Brown gravy coloring 
3 tablespoons. cognac 
Salt, pepper, monosodium 


2 tablespoons butter at room 
temperature 

2 tablespoons flour 

10 slices toast 

If guinea hens are unobtainable (gour- 
met butcher shops stock them) chicken 
breasts may be substituted. Either 
should be large size and should be 
boned, with skin removed. Fach whole 
breast should be separated lengthwise 
into halves. Preheat electric skillet at 
800°. Pour 3 tablespoons oil into pan. 
auté ham slices about 2 n 
cach side. Remove from p 


nutes on 
and set 
le. Wash pan if necessary, dry, and 
add more ой for sawing. Sauté guinca 
hen until meat shows light-brown streaks 
on both sides. Do not sauté until dark 
brown. Leave guinea hen in pan. Pour 
broth into electric blender and blend 
until rice is purced, about 30 to 40 scc 
onds. Sprinkle onion, chervil and tarra- 
gon into pan. Sauté 2 minutes. Add 
i and simmer until wine is re 
tO about half its original volume. 
Add blended broth and simmer, covered, 
about 10 minutes. Add brown gravy col- 
oring. Add cognac. Add salt, pepper and 
monosodium gl Com- 
bine butter and flour, mixing 10 а 
smooth paste, and a 


mate Lo taste. 


ui 


in pan. Cook, stirring constantly, ш 
til flourbuner mixture is dissolved. 
Place toast on large platter. (Broiler gas 
flame may be used to make toast in one 
step.) Place ham in pan for a few min 
utes to reheat. Place a slice of ham on 
cach piece of toast. Place guinea hen on 
ham. Pour gravy on top. Serve very hot 

(continued on page 204) 


а founder of the great books program offers an unexpected appraisal of some of literature’s sacred cows 


ince the early 1920s has made me keenly aware that many persons associate the re: 


MY WORK IN THE GREAT BOOKS MOVEMENT 
of the so-called "classics" with boredom and fatigue. 1 have suggested previously in these pages (How to Read a Book Superficial 
ly, pLaysoy, December 1963) how a great book may be read with enjoyment and profit, and without suffering undue fatigue or 
‚ on the whole, eminently readable. 

nfully boring, no matter how 
ingeniously you read or skim it, and which is best tossed aside to avoid further punishment. If it is a sin not to read a famous 
book all the way through, and to cast it aside permanently, then it of which I have been guilty many times, and which 
I shall continue to be guilty of. 1 can summon to mind a whole rogues’ gallery of famous books that have bored me and which 
I have cast into outer darkness, never g them to be named on any list of permanently worth-while reading that I һауе 


в 


in. 1 was speaking then of books that are of permanent worth and which ar 
nother type of book—the kind of famous work that is 


However, I recognize that there is 


a 


anything to do with. 


THE 
NOT:SO*CLASSIC 
CLASSICS 


opinion 
By MORTIMER ADLER 


1 am not talking only about the lugubrious and usually voluminous best sellers that turn up so often, those ephemeral 
one is supposed to read—for a few months. In my literary rogues’ gallery 
there as well as Cozzens, the Arabian Nights and the Decameron as well a 


wonders that everybody talks about and which ev 
there is no respecting of age or reputation. 
The Magic Mountain. 
Let us start with Cicero, since he is the oldest and probably the most illustriou 
asufferably boring. He is to my mind a tedious windba spouter of flatulent nod 
teacher who plays the unheroic male lead in Kingsley Amis’ charming story of the seduction of a nice girl, Take a Girl Like You: 


ісего 


ero 


reants. I find anything by 
the reaction, too, of the Lati 


of my m 
ings. TI 


nd also how precise an 
а 


m: 


п so long and thoroughly dead it was remarkable how much boredom, 


Foram 


ate. "Antony was worth twenty of you, you bastard,” Patrick 


lliness, Cicero could gene 


ticero’s renowned oratorica 
Julius Caesar where Ca 


So muses Patrick after 40 minutes of trying to haul a class of boys through one of 
speare had your number all right, you ponce,” he mutters (probably referring to the sc 
сего spoke in Creek and it was all Greek to him). I think that the fictional Ра 


gems. 


са says 


ero's number, too. He was a 


that Ci 


windy and tiresome bore. 
Such an opinion, I admit, goes counter to that of respectable scholars and crit 
s, most judges of ancient litera 


игу, when Qui 


have considered him to be the supreme 


tilian praised Cicero as the greatest of all Roman writes 
nium and a half," says Micha nt excellent handbook Roman Liter- 
To which my only response is, “Thank God it's changed!" 

been a marvelous spell- 
е 126) 


тесе 


master of Lai 


п prose style. “For a mille 


ature, ngnage of Western civilization. 


Whatever the effect of C 


s language was the | 


то% orations may have been on his hearers—and he is reputed to h; 


ісе to us today as we try to plow through his turgid, declamatory (continued on pa: 


ider—it makes no «іст 


AO0HAVId 


14 


“Frankly, one meets some о) the strangest creatures at New Year's parties." 


115 


DESIGNING ЕИ Е 


our new year’s playmate is a peripatetic bunny with a fashionable resolution 


тпоцси ris GexrKatty sound advice to beware of the designing female, we must admit that January Playma 
Sally Dubexson is a noteworthy exception to the rule. For designing she will be 
she realizes her ambition to become a successful couturiére. “My main objective,” 


е 
in her own guileless way, when 
our chestnut-haired Miss Jan 
тагу told us, "is to study fashion designing at the Tobe Coburn School in New York. The designing bug first 
bit me while L was still majoring in English at the University of Miami. After ten weeks of an elective course 
in fashion art, J knew I'd found my forte. So I decided ío start working evenings as a Bunny at the Miami 
Playboy Club and wy to kill the two proverbial birds with one stone: finish up my semester at Miami and start 
earning money for my eventual migration to Manhattan." Currently hutched at the Baltimore Club, where she 
first caught our appreciative eye at last summer's opening-night festivities, 22-year-old Sally promptly gave in 
to her wanderlust when we asked her to come to Chic 


yo and have some test shots made as а prospective 


Playmate. “OF course I was excited about being a Playmate,” says 1965's lead-off centerfold charmer, "but 1 was 
almost as pleased with the chance to visit Chicago for the first time. I have this uncontrollable urge to see 
new places and meet new people, which is the real reason I'm taking my good sweet time getting to New York. 
АП my life I've been on the move: I was born in Manhattan, moved to San Diego, went to high school in Cleve- 


land, college in Miami, a 


1 right now Baltimore's my home. Psychologists say this kind of rootless existence is 
bad for young people. Maybe so, but I love it.” A devotee of the discotheque, our 5” peripatetic Playmate 
likes her men tall, sensitive and, if possible, light on their feet, "Everyone should dance a little. It’s a great way to 
have fun and keep іп shape at the same time.” A quick survey of Sally's shape (35-22-84) leads us to agree. 
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Above: А discriminoting shopper, Solly looks over the comestibles during one of her weekly foroges ot the supermorket: "My 
cooking moy not be cordon-bleu quolity, but there's always plenty of it." Below: With dote, Solly points о "dabstract" ot a 
do-it-yourself ort studio in Chicogo’s Old Town ond excitedly describes her trip long-distonce to other Boltimore Bunnies. 


ÇQ 


Between shootings for her 
Ploymote gatefold, our gol Sal 
tock advantage of her brief 
stay in Chicago to tour all 
the new shops cnd nighteries 
along Old Town's bustling 
North Wells Street, As she 
later told us, “I don't need а 
sight-seer’s guide to find my 
way around a new city. | dig 
orlsy people, so ! head straight 
for the local bohemian scene 
to see if it's my kind of town. 
Old Town and I hit it right off." 


Top: Sally and her escort peek into a Wells Street ort gallery, then decide to go in (above) for some serious 
browsing: "I'm c typical female when it comes to window-shapping; it's almost as much fun to fantasize about 
buying as to buy.” Below: Our visiting Playmate accepts a light just before boarding her jet back to Baltimore. 


PLAY BOY’S PARTY JOKES 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines entrance 
exam as a premarital checkup. 


A lawyer friend tells us that you can't take it 
with you—especially when crossing a state line. 


The newly appointed chairman of the local 
fund-raising committee decided to call person- 
ally at the home of the town’s wealthiest cit- 
izen, a man well known for his tightness with a 
dollar. Remarking on the impressive economic 
resources of his host, the committee chairman 
pointed out how miserly it would seem if the 
town’s richest man failed to give a substantial 
donation to the annual charity drive. 

“Since you've gone to so much trouble 
checking on my assets,” the millionaire retort- 
ed, "let me fill you in on some facts you may 
have overlooked. I have a ninety-one-year-old 
mother who has been hospitalized for the past 
five years, a widowed daughter with five young 
children and no means of support, and two 
brothers who owe the Government a fortune 
in back taxes. Now, I think you'll agree, young 
man, that charity ‘begins at home.” 

Ashamed for having misjudged his host, the 
fund raiser apologized for his tactlessness and 
added, “I had no idea that you were saddled 
with so many family debts.” 

"Fm not,” replied the millionaire, "but 
you must be crazy to think I'd give money to 
strangers when I won't even help my own 
relatives.” 


A couple was strolling hand in hand across 
Qha amat; camp when the young male sudden- 
ly lowered his head and confessed: “Don't look 
now, Sally, but I think I'm falling in love with 
you.” 


Two French bons vivants were relaxing over 
ап after-dinner drink, following an especially 
enjoyable meal, when one, knowing of his 
friend's true appreciation for the grape, asked 
his dining companion, “Dites-moi, Paul, I am 
sure you would have no difficulty in elimi- 
nating song from your life, but what would. 
you forgo if you were forced to choose be- 
tween women and wine?” 

Paul paused to inhale the bouquet of his 
cognac, then replied, “That, mon ami, would 
depend on their respective vintages.” 


Some girls are music lovers, while others can 
love just as well without it. 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines minute 
man as a fellow who double-parks in front of a 
house of ill repute. 


Don't drink when you drive. You might hit 
a bump and spill it. 


Have you heard what they call uncircumcised 
Jewish babies? Girls. 


Some men are so interested іп their wives’ 
continued happiness that they hire detectives 
to find out the reason for it. 


Las Vegas is a great place to go to get tanned 
and faded at the same time, 


The young executive greeted his attractive sec- 
retary warmly as he entered the office: “Good 
morning, Marge,” he said, tossing his briefcase 
on his desk. "I had a dream about you last 
night.” 

Flattered, but wishing to appear aloof, she 
casually inquired, "Oh, did you?" 

"No," her boss replied. “I woke up too 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines chiseler 
as a man who goes stag to a wifeswapping 
party. 


A lovely young thing entered a doctor's office 
оп her lunch hour and addressed a handsome 
young man in a white coat, "I've had a p: 
shoulder for a week. Can you help me? 
‘Lie down on this table,” he said, "and I'll 
massage it for you.” After a few minutes, the 
beauteous patient exclaimed, “Doctor, that 
isn't my shoulder!” 

The young man smiled and replied: “No, 
and I'm not a doctor, either.” 


Heard a good one lately? Send it on a postcard 
to Party Jokes Editor, pLaywoy, 232 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, ПІ. 60611, and earn $25 for each joke 
used. In case of duplicates, payment is made 
for first card received, Jokes cannot be returned. 


“Now, see here, this foolish, petty jealousy around 
the house has got to cease!’ 
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ARTHUR PAUL 


n inch under six feet, There isa 
gray strip in his hair, one, no more. 
He has a brown stain on his left 
cheek. His lamp shades are dark blue 
drums. Each has a golden rim. They are 
identi There is a deep black burn in 
his Indian carpet. His staff is bespecta- 
dled, 10 a woman. Through the blinds I 
hear the birds of his garden. Sometimes 
his wife appears, in white. 

He is clearly skeptical on the subject 
of my eyes. According to him my eyes 
are normal, perhaps even better than 
normal. Не finds no evidence that my 
sight is growing worse. 

My eyes are worse. It is not that I do 
not see. I do see. 

My job goes well. My family and I re- 
main close friends. My two sons are шу 
closest friends. My wife is closer. 1 am 
close friends with all my family, includ- 
ing my mother and my father. Often we 
sit and listen to Bach. When I go to 
Scotland I take them with me. My wife's 
brother came once and was useful on the 
trip. 

I have my hobbies, one of which is us- 
ing a hammer and nails, or a screwdriver 
and screws, or various saws, on wood, 
constructing things or making things 
useful, finding a use for an object that 
appears to have no value. But it is not so 
casy to do this when you sec double, or 
when you are blinded by the object, or 
when you do nor see at all, or when you 
are blinded by the object. 

My wife is happy. I use my imagina- 
tion in bed. We love with the light on. I 
watch her closely, she watches me. In the 
morning her eyes shine. I can see them 
shining through her spectacles. 

All winter the skies were bright. Rain 
fell at night. In the morning the skies 
were bright. My backhand flip was my 
strongest. weapon. Taking position to 
face my wife's brother, across the dear 
table, my paddle lightly clasped, my 
wrist flexing, I waited to loosen my flip 
to his forchand, watch him (shocked) 
dart and be beaten, flounder and sulk. 
My forehand was not so powerful, so 
swift. Predictably, he attacked my fore- 
hand. There was a ringing sound in the 
room, a rubber sound in the walls. Pre- 
dictably, he attacked my forehand. But 
once far to the right on my forehand, 


М EYES ARE WORSE. My physician is 


and my weight genuinely disposed, 1 
could employ my backhand flip, unan- 
swerable, watch him flounder, skid and 
be beaten. They were close games. But it 
is not now so easy when you see the 
ping-pong ball double, or do not өсе it 
at all or when, hurling toward you at 
speed, the ball blinds you. 

I am pleased with my secretary. She 
knows the business well and loves it. She 
is trustworthy. She makes calls to New- 
castle and Birmingham on my behalf 
and is never fobbed off. She is respected 
on the telephone. Her voice is persuasive. 
My partner and I agree that she is of in- 
estimable value to us. My partner and 
my wife often discuss her when the three 
of us meet for coffee or drinks. Neither 
of them, when discussing Wendy, can 
speak highly enough of her. 

On bright days, of which there are 
many, 1 pull the blinds in my office in 
order to dictate. Often I touch her swell- 
ing body. She reads back, flips the page. 
She makes a telephone call to Birming- 
ham. Even were I (while she speaks, 
holding the receiver lightly, her other 
hand poised for notes) to touch her 
swelling body, her call would still be fol- 
lowed to its conch It is she who 
bandages my eyes, while I touch her 
swelling body. 

I do not remember being like my sons 
in any way when I was a boy. Their re- 
serve is remarkable. They scem stirred by 
They sit silent. An odd mut- 
es between them. I cant hear 
you, what are you saying, speak up, I 
зау. My wife says the same. I can't hear 
you, what are you saying, speak up. 
They are of an age. ‘They work well at 
school, it appears. But at ping-pong 
both are duds. As a boy I was wide 
awake, of passionate interests, voluble, 
responsive, and my eyesight was excel- 
lent. They resemble me in no way. 
Their eyes are glazed and evasive behind 
their spectacles. 

My brotherindaw was best man at 
our wedding. None of my own friends 


TEA PARTY 


fiction 
By HAROLD PINTER 


ion. 


were at that time in the country. My 
closest friend, who was the natural choice, 
was called away suddenly on business. 
To his great regret he was therefore 
forced to opt out. He had prepared a su- 
perb speech in honor of the groom, to 
be delivered at the reception. My broth- 
erinlaw could not of course himself 
deliver it, since it referred to the long- 
standing friendship which existed be- 
Atkins and myself and my 
brotherinJaw knew little of me. He was 
therefore confronted with a difficult 
problem. He solved it by making his sis- 
ter his central point of reference. 1 still 
have the present he gave me, a carved 
pencil sharpener, from Bali. 

The day I first interviewed Wendy she 
wore a tight tweed skirt. Her left thigh 
never ceased to caress her right, and vice 
versa, All this took place under her skirt. 
She seemed to me the perfect secretary. 
She listened to my counsel wide-eyed 
and attentive, her hands calmly clasped, 
trim, bulgy, plump, rosy, swelling. She 
was clearly the possessor of an active and 
inquiring intelligence. Three times she 
cleaned her spectacles with a silken ker- 
chief. 

After the wedding my brother-in-law 
asked my dear wife to remove her glasses. 
He peered deep into her eyes. You 
have married a good man, he said. He 
will make you happy. As he was doing 
nothing at the time, I invited him to 
join me in the business. Before long, he 
became my partner, so keen was his 
dustry, so sharp his business acumen 

Wendy's common sense, her clarity, 
her discretion, are of inestimable value 
to our firm. 

With my eye at the keyhole I hear 
goosing, the squeak of them. The slit is 
black, only the sliding gussle on my 
drum, the hiss and flap of their bliss. 
The room sits on my head, my skull 
creased on the brass and loathsome han- 
dle I dare not twist, for fear of seeing 
black screech and scrape of my secretary 
writhing golden and blind 
nch and jungle. 

My wife reached down to me. Do you 
love me, she asked. I do love you, I spat 
into her eyeball. I shall prove it yet, I shall 

yet, what proof yet, what proof 
ing, what proof not yet given. All 
proof. (For my part, I decided on a 
more cunning, (concluded on page 218) 


tween 


n my part 


in the country of the blind he found himself a king 
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PLAY 


NOT:SO-CLASSIG 
“periods.” Here is a fairly moderate 
example of Cicero's oratory, from his 
First Phillipic: 

For when an table evil 

creeping into the State, and spread- 

ing day by day more widely. and 

when the same men were building 
п altar in the Forum who had car- 
ried out that burial that was no 
burial, and when daily more and 
more scoundrels, together with 
slaves like themselves, were threat- 
ening the dwellings and temples of 
ity, so signal the punish- 
t Dolalbella ішісісі not only 
on audacious and rascally slaves, but 
also on debauched and wicked free- 
men, and so prompt was his upset- 
ting of that accursed column, that it 
seems to mc marvelous how grcat- 
ly the time that followed differed 
from that one day. 
Grant admits that such gaseous cmu- 
is not effective with present-day read- 
ers. "It is hard for us," he notes, "to put 
ourselves in the place of the Roman au- 
сез who were so susceptible to 
его rotund vigor." (I like that “rotund 
vigor" bid) But then hc gocs on to 
quote Arthur Quiller-Couch, an eminent 
literary critic of a bygone era, that litera 
ture is essentially "memorable speech, 
md hence tends toward the "purple 
patches" which we nowadays find so 
rksome. 

I suppose, then, that one's reaction to 
Cicero's writings depends on just how 
much one can take of what Grant calls 
"the rhetorical. element s 
How much can you take, for instance, оГ 
Thomas Wolfes “rotund vigor" and 
“purple patches"? If you can take 500 to 
1000 pages of that sort of thing, then 
you will thrive on Cicero's rhetoric. As 
for me, just a little bit of floridity goes a 
long way. 1 am satisfied with a noscgay, 
or at most a bouquet. I don't want to be 
buried in flowers! 


was 


Wolfe said in his own defense, in а fa- 
nous leuer to F. Scow Fitzgerald, that 
he was a “putterinner,” like Shake- 
speare, Cervantes and Dostoievski 
posed to k 


To this my response is that I enjoy what 
the great ners’ сй by 
Wolfe put in, that I get sustenance from 
ers like Cicero 


Whereas а writer such as Cicero bores 
me with empty rhetoric—with too much 
nothing—another type of writer bores 
me with exhaustiveness of detail—with 
too much something. Emptiness and ex- 
istiveness—defects at the opposite ex- 
tremes—both of them bore m 

Charles M. Doughty's Travels in Ara- 
bia Deserta is an excellent example of 
the second defect. ft is a book with a 


126 high reputation, which is praised by 


(continued from page 113) 


competent judges—the sort of book one 
thinks one should or must read. Т. Е. 
Lawrence, who certainly knew the Ara- 
bian Desert well and who himself was a 
great prose writer, called Doughty's book 
“a Joy to read as a great record of adven- 
ture and travel (perhaps the greatest in 
Our language),” also “one of the great 
prose works of our literature,” as well as 
and a work that 
сап never grow old"—in short, a great 
book. 
Yet I, sad to say, have not found it 
of these things. Even if it is, as Law- 
rence assures us, the greatest book on 
the desert its denizens that has ever 
been written, I shall never be able to 
profit from it. For, moved by such 
praise, I have tried to read the work, 
and despite all good intentions and 
dogged persistence, I simply could not 
get into it. It bored me to tcars—rather 
dry ones, too. 

The reason І have not been able to 
follow Doughty on his travels through 
the Arabian Desert is indicated іп Law- 
тепсе culogy. He makes the point re- 
peatedly that Doughty is overwhelmingly 
and exhaustively complete, that he gives 
us all the details. “Doughty trics to cell 
the full and exact truth of all that he 
" says Lawrence, to convey faithfully 
plete existence” of the desert 

Bur this is precisely what I 
find tedious about Doughty, what makes 
impossible for me to go through the 
thousand pages or more in which he tells 
all. I do not want to hear all the details 
—completeness fatigues me. “Doughty's 
completeness is devastating,” Lawrence 
теп to which I can only assent with 
a groan. 
rhaps a reader who is intensely in- 
terested in Arabia and the Arabs as а 
subject of study will find it rewarding 
to pursue his search 
through the mass of details that Doughty 
dandy provides. But Lawrence 
said plainly that he was not recom- 
ling the book to specialized stu 
but for “the 


ply in readability and attrac: 
veness for the general reader—which is 
the hallmark of a great book. E: if we 
imaginative 
appeal of Arabia and the Arabs,” which 
Lawrence spoke of, our interest will 
soon be stifled by a glut of details. 
Another reason that the book is un- 
readable is the authors abominable 
style. Even if Arabia Deserta were only 


start out with the general 


be unreadable. Yet this is what Law- 
rence has to say on Doughty's style: “It 


book which begins powerfully, wri 
ten in a style which has apparently 
neither 
wrought, so tense, so just in its 
phrases, that it demands a 


Of this style without a father or a son 
—in other words, a sterile bastard —The 
Reader's Encyclopedia remarks that it 
“combines the archaic English of the 
Chaucerian and Elizabethan periods 
with Arabic.” This is certainly a strange 


ad Chaucer 
h prose? 
Similarly, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
tells us that Doughty's main purpose was 
to write a work in “pure English pr 
couched 
ignoring 
vocabul: 


ry.” Before praising Doughty's 
style,” the article concedes that 
‘irksome to some.” Count me 
among the some who find it irksome, 
tedious, deadening and even ridiculous. 

I am aware that students of English 
prose style, such as Sir Herbert Read, 
have discerned in Doughty's work finc 
examples of flexibility and subtlety in 
the use of prose patterns. But we do not 
go ta an account of travels in the Arabi 
Desert primarily for examples of 
English prose rhythms. We go to it for 
nformation and for narrative interest— 
and here it fails for readers like myself. 

‘This is the lead sentence in Doughty's 
“classic” work: 


A new voice hailed me of ап old 
friend when, first returned from the 
Peninsula, I paced again in that 
long street of Damascus which is 
called Straight; and suddenly taking 
me wondering by the hand “Tell me 
(said he), since thou art here again in 
the peace and assurance of Ullah, 
and whilst we walk, as in the former 
years, toward the new blossoming or- 
rds, full of the swect spring as the 
garden of God, what moved thee, or 
how couldst thou take such journeys 
nto the fanatic Arabia?" 


‘There are ev 
low, 


'richer" sentences to fol. 
you have the heart to continue 

The deadly combination of the ex 
haustive with the exhausting is also 10 
be found in a more contemporary work 
and one probably more often read than 
Doughty’s—Thomas Mann's The Magic 
Mountain. This book received acclaim 
throughout the world in the 1920s and 
1030s as one of the masterpieces of the 
novel form, destined to assure its author 
literary immortality. It is, however, as 
hing that a book with such a heavy 
load of discursive subject matter, and 
чєп in Mann's peculiar, diffuse style, 
should have had such a wide sale. As 
with many another erstwhile “book that 
everyone is talking about,” it may be 
that few of those who bought the book 
read it all the way through. 

In any case, we have no right to say 
that we have not been warned before 
hand about what sort of book this is, for 

(continued on page 188) 
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CRIER 


a weedy garden of verses and such on sub- 
есі near апа dear to a tiny tots heart 


humor By SHEL SILVERSTEIN 


| TAKE Some BEANS 
Д FROM SUPPER TONIGHT 
AND PLANT THEM — 
4 J/ дур BY-AND-BY; 
| You мАУ HAVE A BEANSTALK 
| | THAT REACHES To THE SKY 
|| BUT IF A SILLY 
Ww LITTLE WEED 
V is ALL YoU EVER SEE, 


THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAU WHO LIVED IN 
A SHOE 
SHE HAD So MANY CHILDREN SHE DIDN'T 
KNOW WHAT 7р DO 
ВЫТ HER PROBLEM WAS SOLVED AMD HER, 
WORRIES WERE THROUGH 
WHEN $ОМЕОМЕ PUT HIS Foor IN THE SHOE. 


HERE TO HIDE? WHERE TO HIDE? 
UNDER THE Вер OR IN THE HALL? 


E TLL Ber 
| Theyb NEVER 
FIND 
you 
ЈЕ YDU HID 
| 


IN МОМТЁЕА!...-” 


Wondering 


SEE THE BOUNCING ВАВУ Boy... 
НЕ WEIGHS [2 POUNDS AND 7 OUNCES. 
ROUND AND SMALL, 


JUST LIKE A BALL . 
Фор'Т You WONDER ЇР HE BOUNCES....? 


ARE You ALL ALONE? 
WELL GO TOTHE PHONE 

Now THINK ОҒ ЗомЕ- NUMBERS 
FROM ONE TO МІМЕ-” 

THATS FINE. 

Now DIALTHEM ALC. 

(YOURE MAKING А CALL!) 


Now WAIT TILL SoMEBODY ANSWERS, 
SPLICKETY-LICK ot, 


HANG UP QUICK / 

THEN SIT FOR A WHILE 

AND HAVE. Á SMILE... 
AND START ALL OVER AGAIN! 


NOTHING To Do 2 

NOTHING To Do € 

PUT SOME MUSTARD /N YOUR SHOE . 

FILL YOUR POCKETS FuLL OF SOOT. 

DRIVE A NAIL INTO Your Foot. 

PUT some SUGAR IN youR HAIR 

PUT your Toys UPON THE STAIR 

SMEAR Some JELLY OU THE LATCH 

ET e DIRT AUD STRIKE A MATeH 
PICTURE Оһ THe WALL 


en ROLL SOME Mar 
BLES Downy THe HALL 
Re СПАЙ © ne CURL UP уди MOMMY ‘s E 
CLOSE YOUR EVES AND TAKE A NAP, 


YES, po! 
BOILED, BROILED OR INA STEW. 


Where ¿s Moms’ ? 


Момму HAS`GoNE To 
THE STORE. 
BUT, LOOK, TTS A QUARER 
TO FOUR. 
IMNIBE A PIRATE HAS 
KIDNAPPED HER 
AND SHE WONT BE HOME € GYPSIES ARE COMING 
ANYMORE......../ / ibe 2 PEOPLE SAY 
To Buy LITTLE CHILDREN 
AND TAKE THEM Away 
FIFTY CENTS FoR BIG 0/65 
А QUARTER FOR THE SMALL ONES 
FOURTY CENTS FOR РАТ ONES 
В em ELEVEN CENTS FOR TALL ones 
A DOLLAR FoR THE HAPPY aves 
Ра А NICKLE FOR THE SAD oues 
Lus AND KIDDIES WHEN THEY COME To BUY 
por LT WONT Po ANY боор To CRY 
ЖЕР (BUT IUST BETLEEM ypoRSELE AND T. , 
буде THEY NEVER BUY THE BAD aves!) 
ME AN 
1 PLE 
КЕР 
ont L 
posh 
ІТ фе 
Е 
So 
wR 18 z 
КЕ ^ Sm SQ 
е 
n 0 Come, KITTY, KITTY--- 
EAR WITH YouR FUR AS SOFT AS SILK. 
UN COME. AND DRINK YouR POISONED MILK . 
60 


Breakfast 


Down GOES OUR OATMEAL 
GLUP- GLUP GLYP/ 
NOW IUST FOR ҒОЛ) WE SPIT IT 
PYP- ор? 


Lets Me SISTER A HOUSE 
FOR RER DOLLY. 
FIRST WE CUT UP SOME PIECES 
OF (2000 


Er & M". 
see 


THEN NAIL THEM TOGETHER, 
AS BEST AS WE CooL D 
FROM CARDBOARD WE MAKE 
HER A CHIMNEY So RED 
AND FROM MATCHSTICKS ШЕ. 
МАКЕ HER A CUTE DOLLY BED 
THEN WE PUT ON THE Roo F 
WITH SOME THUMBTACK AND GLUE 
AND FAINT IT ALL PURPLE AND 
ORANGE AND BLUE. 
AUD Mow THAT TVE SHow/ you 
DIST How TO MAKE IT 
Do You WANT To HEAR OF A боор ША 
To BREAK ио .... 


SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE 
APOCKET FULL OF RYE 

FOUR AND TWENTY BLACKBIRDS 
BAED IN) A PIE 

WHEN THE PIE (UNS OPENED 
THERE WERE ALL THE BLACKBIRDS 
COOKED TOGETHER -DEAD-WwiITH 
ALL THEIR FEATHERS BURNT OFF 
AURGHHH! 


fie Rone баду 2 


NO MORE CANDY © 
DON'T BE GLUM . 
Suck YeuR NICE Sweer suicy THUMB 7 


€> с> ж 


GiRisToRHER ROBIN: 
CHRISTOPHER SHMOBIN 
A BEAR ANS GOT To EAT! 


THAT TT омір 


BE 
ALL RIGHT... 


TO 
RUN / 
RUA 


You MUST AOT (WALK 
WHEN THE LIGHT IS 


SHE MADE SOME TARTS 
ALL ON A SUMMER DAY 
ТЕ KNAVE OF HEARTS 
HE STOLE TAE TARTS 
AUD WITHTHEM RAV 
AWAY 
THE KING OF HEARTS 
CALLED FOR HIS TARTS 
AND UNCLE SHELBY CANNOT CONTINUE 
WITH SUCA А LEWD MURSERY RAYME! 


Tae PURPLE GIAN 
WILL GET You /N THE 

MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT ^ 

que PURPLE GIANT WILL GIVE YoU 

A GREAT BIG BITE 

UNLESS You HAVE A MAGIC CHARM, 
То FRIGHTEN HIM NuAY 

WHICH You CAN ONLY GET BY SENDING 
SCENTS TO UNCLE SHELBY 42$ 
HUDSON ST, NEW YORK, N.Y, U.S.A. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOUND 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


STRAIGHT TALK AND SAGE ADVICE 
ON DEALING WITH SUBORDINATES 


ARTICLE BY J. PAUL GETTY ^ vias aco, 1 had a con- 


versation with one of America’s leading industrialists, a man noted in business circles for operating 
his many companies with consistently great succ 
You certainly seem to have a magic touch,” I remarked at one point during our discussion. 
Magic touch?” the magnate said. “No, 1 don’t think I have anything of the kind. The reason 
I've done pretty well is that I long ago discovered the secret ingredient that makes all the difference 
in business—the use in management of applied psychology based on common sense.” 

He went on to point out that management is, after all, nothing more nor less than the art of 
directing hu єз, and he placed heavy emphasis on the word hum 

“You can bully people and obtain results—up to а certain point,” the industri 
“But sooner or later—and usually it’s sooner—they begin to resent or rebel. To get the most and 
the best out of people—whether they're associatcs, subordinates, superiors, customers or supplicrs— 
you have to remember at all times that they're human beings and treat them as such. And there 
you have the beginnings of sound management psychology.” 

1 could readily understand what he meant, for 1 had learned my first lessons about what sound 
psychology could do to make business management more efficient very early in my career, back in 
the days when I was a wildcatter in the Oklahoma oil fields. I'll admit the lessons were blunt and 
basic—and sometimes even harsh—but then, this was to be expected when working with the hard- 
bitten, no-nonsense types of men who formed my drilling crews. 

I was young and relatively inexperienced; the men who worked for me were mostly older in 
years and much wiser in practical knowledge and experience. My position was somewhat analogous 
to that of a freshly commissioned second lieutenant who suddenly finds himself commanding a unit 
made up of tough, veteran regulars. I had the authority and the final responsibility: the s 
watched with wary skepticism to see how I would use and discharge these, and waited 


t observed. 


campaigne 
for me to prove myself. 

It was fortuitous that I had worked previously as a roustabout and tool-dresser on drilling. 
crews, I had the advantage of having some understanding of how the men's minds worked and 
of what thcir probable reactions would be if I did this, that or another thing. 

1 knew it would be worse ú tern, authoritari; 
martinet; 1 would only appear ludicrous and reap nothing but contempt, which the 
show by doing as little work as possible. It would have been equally fatal for me to rema 
or, on the other hand, to try to ingratiate myself. by being overly famil hd pretending 1 was 
"one of the boys." 

I realized 1 would have to strike some viable median. 1 did not think of it as "psychology"; 1 

doubt if I was then aware the term could even be used in any such context. It was simply a qu 
tion of finding the most effective techniques for managing the activities of the men on whose mo- 
rale and performance my business success hinged. 
The direct approach seemed most advisable—if for no other reason than that the men would 
have instinctively sensed any attempt to “con” them. By one means and another, 1 made my views 
quite clear. I let the men see I respected them not only for their superior experience but also as 
individuals, and looked upon our association as a mutual effort in which I assumed the finan 
risks, accepted the major he: willing to do my share of the work. I gave no orders 
or instructions without explanation, meticulously avoided meddling or nit-picking, but was always 
ready to lend a hand on even the messiest and most difficult tasks whenever a nd was needed. 

Within a remarkably short time, my men were acknowledging that, although 1 was a tender- 
foot, 1 was not a total ignoramus and, in fact, apparently possessed a fair amount of knowledge 
about the oil business in general and drilling operations in particular. We rapidly developed a 
strong degree of mutual respect, and work on the drilling site progressed quickly and efficiently. 
There were, of course, a few rough spots and potentially taut situations—one of which I particu- 
larly recall. 

In those da d twelve-hour shifts six days a week. This left little time 
for week-night sprees in town, but some of the men were unable to resist the temptations of the 
boomtowns, notwithstanding the fact that morning-after work in the broiling Oklahoma sun was 
brutal punishment. One morning, one of my roustabouts appeared on the drilling site suffering 
from a monumental hangover. Although we were at a crucial stage of drilling, he showed he had 


1 uscless for me to assume 


а role, to play the 
1 would 
in aloof 


hes and wa 
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no intention of doing any serious work 
that day and began 10 openly soldier on 
the job. 

The other members of the crew 
watched closely to see what—if anything 
—] would do. Luckily, two things were 
in my favor. L, myself, had been out the 
night before and the crew knew this, and 
the hung-over goldbricker was only a few 
years older than I was. 


ked him. He just 
. “PH make you a deal; 
I went on. “ГИ spot you ten seconds and 
race you up the rig. If you beat me, you 
can have the day off with pa 

The roustabout squinted up to the 
top of the drilling tower. “Boss, you're 
on,” he grunted. 1 handed one of the 
other men my watch. At a signal, the 
roustabout started a monkey scramble up 
the rig. Exactly ten seconds later, I fol- 
lowed suit—and succeeded. in reaching 
the crown block a second or wo before 
him. 

We were both winded when we got 
back down to the drilling platform—but 
it was obvious that 1 had won several 
victories. The other members of the crew 
were grinning broadly, Га handled the 
siu » a manner Фат they could 
ved my right to 
about was good- 
naunedly jeered—and. he took it all 


he groaned. “PH work this 
shift if it Kills me!” He did work the 
him. ‘Thereafter, 
ag and 
most conscientious members of the crew, 
d subsequently worked for me on 
many other drilling jobs. 

ГІ grant the incident is an elementary 
illustration of how applied psychology 
can solve management problems and 
help b te more etlicic 
would hardly recomme: 
executive vice-president of 
tion com 


ness оре 


a construc- 
hod-carrying 
competition with an apprentice brick- 
layer in order to prove his managerial 
bona fides. Nonetheless, the example 
serves to demonstrate that, in directing 
human activities, there is much to be 
said for employing methods and taking 
actions that have human appeal, that 
the individuals concerned can readily 
grasp. 

1 think my industrialist friend's defini- 
tion of management as the art of direct- 
ing human activities might be stated in 
another way, namely that the primary 
function of management is to obtain ге- 
sults through people. Consequently, 
sound management psychology will mo- 
tivate, direct, encourage and, in those 
exceptional instances where manage 
ment is in the hands of exceptional in- 
"pire people so they will 
hieve the results that make possible 
the attainment of given objectiy 


"There was a time—happily, long past 
—when management e little if any 
thought to the human material which 
has always formed the most valuable as- 
set of any business. Employees were cor 
sidered highly expendable, stockholders 
were at the mercy of manipu. 


шіге concept of m 
people relations 1 
change in recent decades. Bu: 
business management have grown up; 
they have become knowledgeable, so 
people count. 
anges did not come about. 
neously; they were aided, even 

by outside pressures. However, 
this is not of importance here. The im 
portant thing is that modern manage- 
ment has become acutely conscious tha 
it must deal with and depend on human 
beings. that to get the most out of people 
it is necessary to do шөге than merely 
grow! or shout an order and, above all, 
that human beings must be led and 
never driven. 

Having recognized—and regretted.— 
its past errors and oversights, Ше busi 
ness community has done much to сог 
rect them and to develop an enlightened 
management psychology. Proof of this 
can be found in the extensive programs 
designed to maintain good employe 
stockholder and public relations and 
the efort most companies take to 
sure that they are “projecting a favor 


s undergone radical 


phisticated, 
Granted, the c 


able corporate image.” These are all 
ifcant manifestations of modern 
wgement’s awareness that it can only 


obtain results through people. 

Although, broadly speaking, all com- 
panics want to obtain very similar re- 
sults—such as high employee morale, 
high levels of quality production, healthy 
profits—the putterns and methods of 
application of their management psy- 
chology vary, not only in detail but also 
in effectiveness, Far гоо many executives 
prehend that 
nent psychology, like char 
ity. begins at home and, while elaborate 
publicrelations programs doubtless ac- 
complish much, the place to start apply- 
ing management psychology is no more 
distant than the m vographer, 
machinist or salesclerk. 

No psychological weapon is more po- 
tent than example. An executive who 
secks to achieve results through the peo- 
ple who work under his direction must 
himself demonstrate at least as high a 
standard of performance as he hopes to 
get from his subordinates. II he makes а 
habit of spending three hours over 
lunch, he has no right 10 complain when 
his secretary dawdles an extra ten min- 
utes over her сойсе break or lacquers 
her nails when she should be typing a 


report the board chairman wants to sce 
the next morning. 

need to establish and main. 
ain single standards in other regards as 
well. Some fail to do so and exert’a 
strong adverse psychologi nfluence 
on their subordinates. There are those 
who adopt a “quod licet jovi, non licet 
bovi"—"what is permitted the gods is 
not permitied the catüde"—astutude, 
Dlandly assuming their rank not only 
bestows privileges but also grants license, 
Typical of the genus is the executive who 
issues menacing warnings about pilfer 
ng and the personal use of company- 
ed property. It’s not beyond him to 
fire the office boy for appropriating a 
lead pencil or a f 
th: 
die 


fivecent stamp—yer 

same man will blandly spend hours 
ng perso 

| send s 


letters to his secretary 
bordi 


ad w 


tes Out to run 


his personal errands on company time 
Workers are quick to learn of such 
th company grapevine is one of 


the swiftest means of communication 
known to our society. And, when an cx 
ecutive’s bad example or his double 
st rds become known, а 
ири plummet in his deparument. 1 
encountered. both types of men during 
the course of my career and can cite wo 
representative examples from my experi- 
сәсе during World War П, when I was 
actively managing the Spartan Aircraft 
Company. 

At one point, | became intuitively 
ware that employee morale was sagging. 
1 soon found out why, Several executives 
had gouen it into their heads they could 
arrive for work anywhere from 30 min 
utes to an hour late cach morning. Naw- 
rally, this did not set very well with the 
rank-and-file workers who were required 
to punch time clocks and were docked 
pay if they were tardy 

Fire, it is said, can be best fought with 

ays felt that bad man 
agement psychology is best countered by 
forcefully ров chology. 1 
did not waste time issuing threats of dis 
ciplinary action. 1 simply announced 
that, thenceforth and u further no- 
tice, 1 would hold daily conferences at 
which 1 expected all management per 
sonnel to be present—and the conference 
would begin promptly 45 minutes before 
the start of the regular working day 

I lost a bit of sleep іп the next two 
weeks or so, but 1 won a major battle 
My executives got the idea; there was no 
more habitual tardiness, and worker 
morale was restored to a high level in 
record. time. 

Not long thereafter, 1 learned an exec 
шіуе had taken some company-owned 
lumber and nails with which he con 
structed a dog kennel in his back yard. 
Although the lumber came from old, dis. 
mantled packing crates, 1 felt he'd set a 

(continued on page 213) 


ad rale 


“I just can't understand why I keep having trouble with 
the same New Year's resolution every January.” 


PAINTING BY ROY SCHNACKENBERG 


GOOD BLONDE 


fiction By JACK KEROUAC he was on the road again—up ahead was 


san francisco, waiting, and beside him there was this chick in a bathingsuit 


THS OLD GREEK reminded me of my Uncle 
Nick in Brooklyn who'd spent 50 years of his 
life there after being born in Crete, and wan- 
dered down the gray streets of Wolfe Brook- 
lyn, short, in a gray suit, with a gray hat, gray 
face, going to hi us jobs as clevator oper- 
ator and aparunent janitor summer winter 
and fall, and was а pla ary man 
talking about politics but with a Greek accent, 
and when he died it seemed to me Brooklyn 
hadn't changed and would never change, there 
would always be a strange sad Greck going 
down the gray streets, J could picture this man 
оп the beach wandering around the white 
streets of San Francisco, looking at girls, “wan- 
dering around and looking at things as they 
are” as the Chinese say, “patting his belly.” 
even, as Chuang-tse says. “J like these shells.” 
He showed me a few shells he'd picked. “Маке 
nice ashtray, I have lots ashtrays in my house.” 

“What do you think? You think all this is a 


var 


Here? Now? What you mean a dream, 
we're awake, we talk, we see, we got eyes for to 
see the sca and the sand and the sky, if you 
dream you no see 

"How we know we're not dreaming?" 

"Look my eyes are open ain't they?" He 
watched me as I washed my dishes and put 
things away. 

m going to try to hitchhike to San 
cisco or 

tonight." 

"You mens always in hurry, hey, he he he 
he" and he laughed just like Old Uncle Nick, 
hands clasped behind his back, stooped slight- 
ly, standing over sand caves his feet had made, 
kicking little tufts of sand grass. In his green 
gray eyes which were just like the green gray 
sea 1 saw the yawning eternity not only of 


tch a freight, I don't wanta wait 


Greece but of Ameri 
"Well, I go now,” 
my shoulder. 

“J walk you to the beach.” Long before we'd 
stopped talking I'd seen the girl come ош of 
the bushes, shameful and slow, and stroll on 
back to the bathhouse, then the boy came out, 
tes later. It made me sad I didn't 
a girl to meet me in the bushes, in the 


and myself. 


js I hoisting my pack to 


five min 


hav 


exciting sand among leaves, to lie there swap- 
ping breathless kisses, groping at clothes, 
squeezing shoulders, Ме and the old Greek 
sneak off. “I was a young 
At the bathhouse we 


sighed to see the 
he said. 


man once," 


shook hands and I went off across the m 
line tack to the little store on the corner 
where I'd bought the wine and where now 
they were playing a football game from Michi- 
gan loud on the radio and just then the sun 
came out anyway and I saw all the golden 
wheatfields of America Football Time stretch- 
i out clear back to the East Coast. 

‘I just hitchhike on that 


on the water's edge when 1 looked back, right 
on that mystical margin mentioned by Whit- 
man where sea kisses sand in the endless sigh 
kiss of time. Like the three bos in Lords 
New Meaico his direction in the void seemed 
so much sadder than my own, they were going 
east to hopeless sleeps in burlap in Alabama 
nd the eventual Texas chaingang, he 
was going up and down the beach alone kick- 
ing sand . . . but I knew that in reality my 
own direction, going up to San Francisco to 
see the gang and whatever awaited me there, 
was no higher and no lower than his own 
humble and unsayable state. The little store 
had a wee in front, shade, 1 laid my pack 
down and went in and came out with a ten- 
cent ice cream on a stick and sat awhile eating, 
resting, then combed my hair with water out 
of an outside faucet and went to the highway 
all ready to thumb. I walked a few blocks up 
to the light and got on the far side and stood 
there, pack at my fect, for a good half hour 
during which time I got madder and madder 
and finally I was swearing to myself "I will 
never hitchhike aga g worse and 
every goddamn year.” while I kept 
a sharp eye on the rails a block toward the sea 
watching for convenient freight trains. At the 
moment when I was the maddest, and was 
g there, thumb out, completely infuri- 
ed and so much so that (I remember) my 


5 


d 


were slitted, my teeth clenched, a brand 
new cinnamon colored Lincoln driven by a 
beautiful young blonde in а bathingsuit 
flashed by and suddenly swerved to the right 
and put to a stop in the side of the road for 
me. I couldn't believe it. I figured she wanted 
road information. I picked up my pack and 
ran. I opened the door and looked in to smile 


cy 


4 thank her. 
She said “Get 


Can you drive?” She was a 
gorgeous young blonde girl of about 22 
pure white bathingsuit, barefooted with a little 
ankle bracelet around her right ankle. Her 
bathingsuit was shoulderless and low cut. She 
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sat there in the luxurious cinnamon ж 
in that white suit like a mode 
she was a model, Green eyes, from Те 
on her way back to the City. 

“Sure I can drive but I don't have а 
license.” 

"You drive all right?” 

"E drive as good as а 

“Well I'm dog tired, I've been driving 
all the way from Texas without sleep, 1 
went to see my family there” (by now 
she had the heap jet gone up the road 
and меш up to 60 and kept it there 
hard and clean on the line, driving Tike 
а good man driver). "Boy," she said, “I 
sure wish I had some Benzedrine or 
sumptin to keep me awake. ГИ have to 
give you the wheel pretty soon. 

“Well how far you going?” 

Far as you are I think... San 


face 


isco. 
Wow, great.” (To myself; who will 
ever believe I got a ride like this from a 
beautiful chick like that practically 
naked in a bathingsuit, wow, what does 
she expect me to do next?) “And Benzed- 
nc you say?” I said. “I've got some 
here in my bag, I just got back from 
Mexico, I got plenty." 

she yelled. “Pull it out. 1 


Baby you'll drive all the way when 
you get high on that stuff, Mexican you 
know," 

Mexican Shmexican just give it to 


"OK." Grinning I began dumping all 
my dirty old unwashed rags and gear 
and claptraps of cookpot junk and 
pieces of food in wrapper on the floor of 
her car searching feverishly for the little 
tubes of Benny suddenly I couldn't find 
anymore, I began to panic. I looked in 
all the flaps and sidepockets. 
it where is it!” І kept worrying the 
smell of my old unwashed clothes would 
be repugnant to her, I wanted to find 
the stuff as soon as possible and repack 
everything away. 

"Never mind man, take your time,” 
she said looking straight ahead at the 
road, and in a pau my search I let 
my eye wander to her ankle bracclet, as 
damaging a sight as Cleopatra on her 
poop of beaten gold, and the sweet little 
snowy bare foot on the gas pedal, 
cnough to drive a man mad. I kept won- 
dering why she'd really picked me up. 

I asked her “How come you picked up 
a guy like me? I never seen a girl alone 
pick up a guy." 

“Well I tell you I need somcone to 
help me drive to the City and 1 figured 
you could drive, you looked like it 


ddan 


anyway - 
“O where 
ke your tim 
“Here they arc!” 


re those Bennies!” 


"Crazy! VH pull i 
cad and we'll go іп and have a Coke 
d swallow em down." She pulled into 
the station which also had an inside 
luncheonette. She jumped out of the car 
barefooted in her low-cut bathingsuit as 
the attendant stared and ordered a full 
tank as I went in and bought two bottles 
of Coke to go out, cold. When I came 
back she was in the car with her change, 
ready to go. What a chick. I looked 
at the attendant to see what he was 
thinking. Hc was looking at me envious- 
ly. І kept having the urge to tcll him the 
mue story. 

"Herc," and I handed her the tubes, 
and she took out two. “Hey, that's too 
many, your top'll fly out . . . better take 
one and a half, or one. I take one 
myself.” 

“I don't want no one and a half, I 
want two.” 

“You've had it before?” 

Í course man and everything else." 

“Pot too?” 

"Sure рос... I know all the musi- 
cians in L.A. and the City, when I come 
into the Ramador Shelly Manne sees me 
coming and stops whatever they're play- 
ing and they play my theme song which 
is a little bop arrangement." 

"How does it go?" 

"Ha! and it goes: boop boop be doo- 
dleya dap." 

"Wow, you can sing." 

“I walk in, man, and they play that, 
and everybody knows I'm back.” She 
took her two Bennies and swigged down, 
and buzzed the car up to a steady 70 as 
we hit the country north of Santa Bar- 
bara, the trafic thinning and the road 
getting longer and straighter “Long 
drive to San Francisco, four hundred 
miles just about. I hope these Bennies 
are good, I'd like to go all the wa 

"Well if you're tired I can drive," I 
said but hoped I wouldn't have to 
drive, the car was so brand new and 
beautiful. It was а "55 Lincoln and here 
it was October 1955. Beautiful, lowslung, 
sleek. Zip, rich. I leaned back with my 
Benny in my palm and threw it down 
with the Coke and felt good. Up 
ahead suddenly I realized the whole city 
of San Francisco would be all bright 
lights and glittering wide open wai 
for me this very night, and no su 
hurt, no pain, no freight train, no swcat- 
ng on the hitchhike road but up therc 
zip zoom inside about eight hours. She 
passed cars smoothly and went on. She 
turned on the rad d began looking 
for jazz, found rock 'n' roll and left that 
on, loud. The way she looked suaight 
ahcad and drove with no expression and 
sending no mincing gestures my way or 
even telepa 
beli 


о that station up 


, no 


amazed, And in 
the bouom of that scheming mind I 


g (diri) 


е up because she 
d and was waiting 


was secretly a sex 
for me to say “Let's park the car some 
where and make it” but something so 


inviolately grave about her prevented 
me from saying this, more than that my 
own sudden bashfulness (as thc holy 
Benny began taking effect) prevented 
me from making such an importunate 
and really insulting proposition sceing 
I'd just met the young lady. But the 
thought stuck and stuck with me. I was 
afraid to turn and look at her and only 
occasionally dropped my eyes to that an 
kle bracelet and the little white lily foot 
on the gas pedal. And we talked and 
talked. Finally the Benny began hitting 
us strong after Los Alios and we were 
talking a blue streak, she did most of the 
talking. She'd been a model, she wanted 
to be an actress, so forth, the usual beau- 
tiful-California-blonde designs but nal. 
ly І said "As for me I don’t wan 
anything . . . I think life is suffering, a 
suffering dream, and all 1 wanta do is 
rest and be kind somewhere, preferably 
in the woods, under a tree, live in a 
shack. 


t you ever gonna get married?" 
Been married twice and I've had it." 

“Well you oughta take a third crack 
at it, maybe this time you'd hit a 
homeru 

"That ain't the point, in the first 
place I wouldn't wanta have children, 
they only born to die.” 

“You better not tell that to my mom 
and dad, they had eight kids in Texas, I 
was the second, they've had a damn good 
long life and the kids are great, you 
know what my youngest brother did 
when I walked in the house last week 
and hadn't seen him for a year: he was 
all grown up tall and put on а rock'n’ 
roll record for me and wanted me to do 
the lindy with him, O what laughs we 
had in the old homestead last weck. I'm 
glad I went," 

“IIL bet when you were a little girl 
you had a ball thcre іш Texas huh? 
hunting, wandering around. 
erything man, sometimes T think 
my new life now modeling and acting іш 
cities isn't half as good аз that was." 

"And there you were on long "Texas 
nights Grandma the Bible, 
right?" 

“Yeah and all the good food we made, 
nowadays I have dates in good restau- 
rants and ma : 
tes. . . you ain't married he 
VOL yet, pretty 5001 

“Well what docs a beautiful girl like 
you think about?" This made her turn 
and look at me with bland frank green 
сусь. 

"What do you mean?" 

“I don't know . . . I'd say, for a man, 
(continued on page 192) 
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Top row from left to right: French sveded-leather peoccot, $165, with mohair butten-cut liner, $30, Бу Dunhill Teilers. Leother-hondled 
clothes brush, from Esswoy, $375. Silk print pocket squares, by Hondcroft, $3 eoch. Моһой muffler, by Handcroft, $6. Fitted traveling toilet 
kit, from Alfred Dunhill, $15. Electric shoe shiner, by Beck, $29.95. Acrylic pullover іп jocquord pattern, by White Stog, $22.50. Four gold- 
ploted paperweight oshlroys, by Thoyer-Paradine, $42.95. Sportsman cologne and after-shave lotion, 412 ozs. each, by Richard Hudnut, $275. 
Red-ond-gray district check wool robe, by Stote-O-Meine, $23. Travel set of Figaro cologne and offer-shave lotion, 3 ozs. each, by Lanvin, $875. 
Traveling kit of English Leather lotions, powder and deodorant stick, by MEM, $10. Bottom row from left to right: Black Watch shove 
lotion and cologne, 6 ozs. each, by Prince Motchobelli, $5. Italion mohair cardigan, by Cezor, $59.50. Spanish leather cigar cose, by Alfred 
Dunhill, $3.50. Alligator спа gold cigar cutter, from Iwon Ries, $12. One-pint silver flask, from Alfred Dunhill, $30. Manicure set, from 
Hoffritz, 525. Militory brush set, by Kent, $50. Jade cuff links, by Swank, $15. Gold-tone ond onyx butane lighter, by Bentley, $12.50. Crystol 
ond gold cuff links, by Swank, $10. Pigskin gloves, by Daniel Hays, $15. Copper striped buttondown oxfordcloth shirt, by Van Heusen, $5. 
Black-ond-wine-striped broodcloth shirt, by Sero, $11.50. Jode East cologne ond ofter-shave lotion, 4 ozs. each, by Swank, $5.50. Electric 
shaver with adjustable roller combs, by Remington, $29.50. Wolletry, colling-cord case with open-foce windows, $1.50, on executive secre- 
lory with pockets for cards, cash, stomps ond memo ped, $6, ond silklined billfold, $5, all by Rumpp. Automotic watch with 
ostrich-leother bond, by Vantage, $29.95. Self-winding wotch, by Elgin, $59.95. Watch, 21 jewels, Бу Timex, 52495. Catton pajamos, $11 
ond $6.95, both by Weldon. Sharkskin cigorette cose, holds 14, $20, and crocodile case, holds 20, $75, both in gold plate, by Iwon Ries. 
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On the desk from left to right: Old leother book bor with crystol deconter and four glosses, from Alfred Dunhill, $300. Bross and crystol ісе 
bucket, from Alfred Dunhill, $50. Solid oluminum desk set with desk pod, double pen holder, letter iroy with cover, colendar pod, oshtroy ond 
letter opener, by Duk-It, $118. Fully tronsistorized stereo preomplifier with stroight-line controls for volume, bolonce, boss ond treble, by J8L, $450. 
Desk, 75” by 28”, in walnut with rosewood roll lop ond three exposed drawers, by Dunbar, $870. On the floor from left to right: Bronze and silver 
chessmen in velvet-lined mohogony chest, $350, ond сок chessboord with suede inloid ploying surfoce, $100, both by Molmik Enterprises. 
Fluted leather umbrello stond, $37.50, ond motching oshtroy stond, $45, both by Norris Ltd. Low-contour 331/3 rpm turntoble with tone orm 
thot con odjust to ony stondord cartridge, by Weothers, 559.95. Wolnut chopping boord with horn-hondle knife, from Mork Cross, $9.50. Replica 
of a 15th Century globe with wooden stond, from Alfred Dunhill, $67.50. Chair ond ottomon in rosewood ond leother, mode in Іюіу, by Direc- 
tionol Furniture, $800. Sofin-finished cigorette dispenser, by Folcon Industries, $3.50. French velvet host jocket with silk satin show! lopels ond 
sleeve cuffs, by Sulko, $295. Steel "Open Heorth” electric broiler with two-level rack for smokeless, spotterless cooking, by Forberwore, $49.95. 


Clockwise from опе: Sueded-leother jocket, by Cresco, $50. Cigor humidor, by Iwon Ries, $30. FM/AM rodio, by Sony, 53995. Two-woy 
speokers, by КІН, $69.95. Jovelino high-velocity .17 col. rifle, by Hyde Mach IV 8. O'Brien, $575. Reversible mohoir ond nylon porko, by Ernst 
Engel, $79. Rodio telephone, by Columbion Hydrosonics, $450. Hunting bow, $69.95, and arrows, $32.50 о dozen, by Indion Archery. Minivac 
601, on introduction to computers, by Scientific Educotionol Products, $135. Infrored binoculors, by Voro, Inc., $495. Automotic slide projector, 
by Argus, $150. The Playboy Gourmel by Thomos Morio, $12.50, Twenty Decisive Battles of the World by Mitchell and Creosy, $7.95 ond 
The Journal of Jules Renard tronsloted by Bogon ond Roget, $6. Power tool kit, by Millers Folls, $119.55. Comero bog, by Perrin, $17.50. 
МЗ comero with cutomotic porollox odjustment, $349.50, light meter, $39, both by Leica. Gun cose, from Abercrombie & Fitch, $75. Polo hel- 
met, $24.50, mollets, $8.50 eoch, and corrying bog, $36.50, oll from Miller's. The Judy Collins Concert, by Elektro, $5.98, and Boris Godunov. by 
Columbio, $23.95. Woter ski, by Cypress Gordens Skis, $24.95. Driving gloves, $8.95, ond steering wheel, $70, both from Hoon. Colobosh, by 
Iwon Ries, $17.50. Short-wave radio, 4bond, by Hollicrofters, 58995. All items rest on folding fibergloss dinghy, by Astrotech, Inc., $169. 
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WAG DOGS TALES 


tracking down а cerfeit of punny examples leads to some puntifical conclusions 


humor By BENNETT CERF лнкозлғасе 


that a pun is the lowest form of wit finally has b 


less charge 
source; a mean, sh 


cled Egyptian curmudgeon about 3000 в.с. who had no sense of humor whatever and further- 
more was hard of hearing, He just sat on a bank of the Nile, glowering, licking his Cheops, 
and groaning every time his neighbor, a splendid chap named Ramses Cerf IV, let a pun drop. 

‘The inveterate punster learns early not to be disconcerted when his best efforts are met, at 
пуробу who considers himself a sophis- 


best, by grim silence and, at worst, by outright ab 


ticate (and who doesn’t?) knows it is not fashionable to laugh at a pun. He also knows, how- 


ever, that the lister 
phone fastest to broadcast the pu 

‘The first pun ever made is credited, logically enough, to Adam. Eve teased him, "What's 
wrong with eating this little old apple?” and Adam answered, “I'll bite.” The next day they 


x who registers the most vehement contempt is the one who'll be on the 


is his own creati 


both were bounced out of the Garden of Eden. 
When Athens was at the pinnacle of its glory, the poet Homer was heard yodeling, "I love, 
I love, I love my wife—but oh, Euclid!" Ar n'est noble of 


d in Rome, the great Caesar (roan 
them all), when asked. by his friend Brutus at the Forum one afternoon, "How many ham- 
burgers did you consume at luncheon today, Julius?” couldn't resist answering, "Et two, Brute.” 

In ancient Ceylon, legend has it that a hunter was tracking game so avidly one day in the 
steaming jungle that his false teeth fell out. Ever since, Ше unfortunate wretch has been search- 


ing for his bridge on the River К 

Shakespeare's plays, of course, 
will claim he understands one in ten of them. They refcr to personages and. customs long 
ice forgotten, so the punch lines, no matter how boisterously delivered, are meaningless. By 
the same token, a pun that is priceless in 1964 may be utterly worthless a year later. How 
long, for instance, are people likely to chuckle over che rumor that France is taking over the 
Rock of -and renaming it De Gaulle Stone? 

Speaking of Shakespeare, the immortal playwright decided one unreasonably hot day in 


се larded with puns, though it's an intrepid soul today who 


the spring of 1595 to suspend writing sonnets to the girl next door and take her for a swim at 
a nearby British beach resort. They had to don swimsuits from their previous season's regalia, 
of course, and it suddenly occurred to Shakespeare that moths very possibly had been feeding 
оп the back of his trunks. “Wouldst investigate, my love?" he asked his comp 
a thorough, if unobtrusive search, then reported cheerfully, “No holes, Bard 
les in France that King Louis XV noticed one evening that 
mpy," he 
“your quelque shows.” And when, later, the royal barge capsized in the S 
mistress asked if her precious kittens had been rescued, Louis had to tell her, 


Te was at the Court of Vers: 


one of Madame Pompadour's 14 petticoats was sagging. " 


formed her gallantly, 
ine, and the royal 
“Helas! Un, deux, 


trois, cats sank.” 
When Warren С. Harding was President of the U.S. A.. he is alleged to have swallowed 
one evening by mistake four pages of the Congressional Record. He rushed to the medicine 


chest for relief. "What on earth are you up to?" called Mrs. Harding. Her husband explained 


tersely, "Boring from within. n rarely overlooked a chance to take а few 
cronies home to Independence for a spot of his wife Besss superb cooking. As he put it, 


“Missouri loves compan 


When President Ei 
White Но 
tricks—doubled and vulnerable. 


nhower replaced Truma 
a d Е howe 


n, bridge became the favorite pastime at the 


. In one sessie 


г finesse went wrong and he went down four 


his" reflected the mortified (continued on page 202) 


“We'll take this one!” 
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I have a very suspicious landlady.” 


“We'll have to leave the door open 


M6 


— 


one of broadway’s major impresarios recalls—with high humor and touching fondness—a runyonesque associate 


ONE pay about 25 years ago one of the know how to read those things,” he said. nostalgia By JED HARRIS 


editors of the Vanguard Press sent me a 
book to which a bi note was attached: 


We are asking you as a great favor 
to read this novel, which we have 
recently published. We consider it a 
brilliantly comic book, but we have 
been unable to get any kind of sale 
for it. We would very much appre- 
ciate your opinion. 


The book was called Homage to Blen- 
holt, it was about Jewish horseplayers 
and bookmakers in the Williamsburg 
section of Brooklyn, and it was a very 
funny book by an author I had never 
heard of—Daniel Fuchs. 

‘The editor said it was the author's first 
book and that he was naturally very 
much depressed. Would I be good 
enough to say а few words of encourage- 
ment to him? 

The next afternoon Fuchs came to my 
office. With his dark, sorrowful eyes, he 
had the melancholy air of a failed rabbin- 
ical student. His handshake was limp, a 
bare tender of the fingertips, like that 
of a pious orthodox Jew of an older 


k I ought to tell you right off 
the bat that you have written a very fun- 
ny book and there is no question about 
it, you are a born writer. What do you 
do for a living?” 

"I'm а schoolteacher,” he said. 

“T can't help wondering," 1 said, “how 
you ever got to know all these bookmak- 
ers and small-time horseplay: 

Fuchs’ chest rose in another sigh. “I 
just asked the cop on the corner where 
people go to bet on the horses,” he said, 
as though it was the most natural thing 
in the world to do, “and he took me 
over to а cigar store on the next block.” 

1 had never heard research described 
more accurately. 

“Well,” 1 said, “was the atmosphere 
contagious? Did you by any chance be- 
come a better yourself?” 

Fuchs shrugged and nodded, regretful- 
ly, T thought. 

“How have you been making out?” 

“Well,” he said gloomily, “I have been 
winning about one hundred and fifty 
dollars a week.” 

“Really! You must have become a 
very good student of the form." 

Fuchs shook his head. 

“Well, you do read the Racing Form 
I said. "Or is it the Morning Telegraph?" 

Again Fuchs shook his head. "I don't 


"Ab, then perhaps you have a friend, 
probably а professional handicapper, 
who tips you?" 

"Oh no," said Fuchs as though such a 
thought had never entered his mind. “1 
never bet unless I go to the track.” 

“Well, if you don’t know the form and 
you don't get tips, and you don't read 
the racing sheets, how do you pick the 
horses?" 

1 waited a long time for Fuchs’ an- 
swer. But when it came it was starkly 
simple. And it was not the sort of 
answer to file and forget. 

"My company manager, Joe Glick, is 
something of a horseplayer,” 1 said. “Do 
you mind if I ask 

Joe Glick was a thick man with the 
thick, heavy, innocent features of a baby 
hippopotamus. Не was almost. painfully 
fastidious about his clothes. And, like all 
great dandies, he never changed his style 
of dress. Winter and summer, he wore 
dark double-breasted suits and patent- 
leather shoes. And the gleaming surface 
of those shoes was matched and even 
outmatched by the high gloss on his 
quite perfect fingernails, To see Joe 
bent over his desk, studying and deli- 
cately fingering the pinked swatches of 
fine English woolens his tailor periodi- 
cally sent around to him, was to observe 
connoisseurship as though they had been 
painted for ihe ages by Rembrandt. 

So it was only natural that Joe should 
judge other people, first and foremost, 
bv their clothes. And it was even more 
natural that he should shrink from writ- 
ers who, by Joe's standards, always 
dressed like bums. The only exceptions 
to this rule were Goodman Ace and Da- 
mon Runyon. But, of course, both of 
these were not merely writers. They also 
happened to be dudes. 

“Joe,” I said, as I introduced him to 
Fuchs, “this young man is a very fine 
writer. He has just written a very funny 
book.” 

“Is that so?" said Joe noncommittally. 
He had glanced briefly in the direction 
of the somber figure in the chair. 

"I think you ought to know that you 
and Mr. Fuchs have somet 
mon.” If this was meant to be a compl 
ment, Joe was too polite to acknowledge 
t. “Мг. Fuchs is а horseplayer.” 

Joe stared for a moment at the 
mournful figure in the chair and said, "I 
ice" But I felt that he spoke without 
conviction, (continued on page 152) 
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Jiction Ву ARTHUR C. CLARKE At 01:50 Greenwich 
Mean Time on December 1, 1975, every telephone in 
the world started to ring. л quarter of a billion people picked 


up their receivers, to listen for a few seconds with annoyance or perplexity. 
Those who had been awakened in the middle of the night assumed that 
some far-off friend was calling, over the satellite telephone network that 
had gone into service, with such a blaze of publicity, the day before. But 
there was no voice on the line; only a sound that to many seemed like the 
roaring of the sea—to others, like the vibrations of harp strings in the wind. 
And there were many more, in that moment, who recalled a secret sound 
of childhood—the noise of blood pulsing through the veins, heard when 
a shell is cupped over the ear. Whatever it was, it lasted no more than 20 
seconds; then it was replaced by the dialing tone. 

The world's subscribers cursed, muttered “Wrong number” and hung 
up. Some tried to dial a complaint, but the line seemed busy. In a few 
hours, everyone had forgotten the incident—except those whose duty it 
was to worry about such things. 

At the Post Office Research Station, the argument had been going on 
all morning, and had got nowhere. It continued unabated through the 
lunch break, when the hungry engineers poured into the little café across 
the road. | 

“I still think,” said Willy Smith, the solid-state electronics man, “that 
it was a temporary surge of current, caused when the satellite network was 
switched in.” 

“It was obviously something to do with the satellites," agreed Jules 
Reyner, circuit designer. “But why the time delay? They were plugged іп 
at midnight; the ringing was two hours later—as we all know to our cost.” 
He yawned violently. 

"What do уои think, Doc?" asked Bob Andrews, computer program- 
mer. "You've been very quiet all morning. Surely you've got some idea?" 

Dr. John Williams, head of the Mathematics Division, stirred uneasily. 
ев,” he said. “І have. But you won't take it seriously." 

“That doesn't matter, Even if it’s as crazy as those science-fiction yarns 
you write under a pseudonym, it may give us some leads.” 

Williams blushed, but not very hard. Everyone knew about his stories, 
and he wasn't ashamed of them. After all, they had been collected in book 
form. (Remainder at five shillings; he still had a couple of hundred copies.) 

“Very well,” he said, doodling on the tablecloth. “This is something 
Түс been wondering about for years. Have you ever considered the analogy 
between an automatic telephone exchange and the human brain?” 

“Who hasn't thought of it?” scoffed one of his listeners. “That idea 
must go back to Graham Bell.” 

“Possibly; I never said it was original. But I do say it's time we started 
taking it seriously." He squinted balefully at the fluorescent tubes above 
the table; they were needed on this foggy winter day. "What's wrong with 
the damn lights? "They've been flickering for the last five minutes.” 

“Don’t bother about that; Maisie's probably forgotten to pay her elec- 
tricity bill. Let's hear more about your theory.” 

“Most of it isn't theory; its plain fact. We know that the human brain 
is a system of switches—neurons—interconnected іп a very elaborate fash- 
ion by nerves. An automatic telephone exchange is also a system of switches 
—selectors, and so forth—connected together with wires.” 

"Agreed," said Smith. “But that analogy won't get you very far. Aren't 
there about fifteen billion neurons іп the brain? That's a lot more than the 
number of switches in an autoexchange.”” 

Williams’ answer was interrupted by the scream of a low-flying jet; he 
had to wait until the café had ceased to vibrate (continued on page 215) 
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“You sure love to make an entrance, don't you, Forbes?!” 
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SYMBOLIC SEX "= 
more sprightly spoofings of the signs of our times 4 
humor Ву DON ADDIS 
LISTEN, HIVE | GoT A GiRL FoR You! 
СО FRANKLY, BEING A Roling SToNE HAS ITS DisabvaiTAges 


Fine, Bur Now ІМ сор 


£O LISTEN, DoT Knock iT IF You HAVENT TRiED iT 
| 


ы 5 


NADEL! THERES А 
бума ін YouR WASHER! 


1 Guess iTS TIME 
WE FACED iT AND 
| HAPPEN To BelEVE iT PAYS To ADVERTISE CALL THe A.A. 
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“It may further interest you to know 
that Mr. Fuchs is a successful horseplay- 
er. Нез been winning оп an average of 
a hundred fifty dollars a week.” 

Joe’s nostrils, which were large and 
almost barometrically sensitive, widened 
momentarily. 

"Thats a good ave 
vely. 
at I thought would be of par- 
ticular interest to you, Joe, із the meth- 
od by which Mr. Fuchs selects winning 
horses. For example, he doesn’t read the 
Racing Form.” 

“1 see,” said Joe. 
or the Morning Telegraph,” 1 said. 
1 sce,” said Joe in the even tone of a 
п patiently humoring a lunatic. 
‘And he never bets unless he goes to 
the track and studies the horses for him- 
self. And as they go by in the parade, he 
picks out the horses with the biggest 
chests and bets them. Regardless of the 
form and regardless of the odds. 

Joe took all this without flinching. He 
merely nodded his head very slowly, very 
deliberately, When at last he broke the 
long silence, his үоісе was like velvet. 

“Have you anything further to say to 
me, Mr. Harris?” he asked with an unex- 
pected show of formality. 

“No, thank you, Joc," I said in an ap- 
propriately Chesterfieldian manner. 

The door was almost closed behind 
Joe when he pushed it back open again. 

"Pardon me," he said. "Who, in your 
opinion, is going to win the big racc 
next Saturday, Mr. Fuchs?" 

Fuchs squirmed in his chair like a wi 
ness trying to avoid taking the 
Amendment. 

7I don't like to pick horses till I get to 
the track," he said, clearing his throat. 
"But in this case, I think I'm going to go 
! White Cockade.” 

Joe gave him a genuinely pitying 


(continued [rom page 147) 


he said 


Do you realize,” he asked gently, 
“that this is a big stake racc, and that 
White Cockade is going off at about 
fifteen to onc?" 

nodded sadly, like а man ac 
ing a bitterly damaging truth. 

After Fuchs left, Joc came in and 
threw himself into a chair. 

“Tell me something,” he said. “Aren't 
you eccentric enough on your own with. 
out bringing guys like this Fuchs 
around? How do you think he measur 
the size of the horses’ chests, anyway?" 

Exactly the way you and I do, Joe— 
by the finest of all instruments—the 
naked eye 
It’s lucky for him horses don't. wear 

res. 
A marvelous idea, Joe. Т wish T had 
thought of it.” 

“And you know what that would lead 


bi 


to, don't you?" said Joe authoritatively. 
‚| 165. 

А few days later 1 joined a friend for 
dinner at the Marguery. Í had just sat 


down to the table when the waiter said 
I was wanted on the telephone. It 
was Joe. 
1 have been calling every place in 
town,” he said. He seemed out of breath. 
“Why, has anything happened 
theater?” (1 had a show run 
time.) 
“No, nothing like that,” said Joe. 


“When can I see you? Its very 
important." 

“TI meet you at the theater at nine 
o'clock,” I said. “Whats happened, 


anyway?” 

"Fm terribly upset,” said Joe. “I'm 

going to stay drunk the whole weekend. 
Why? What is it?” 

“That goddamn White Cockade won 

by five lengths. I tell you, I'm sick." 
Well, Joe,” I said, “I took the trouble 

to introduce you to an expert and you 

laughed at him. 

When I met Joe at a bar across the 
street from the theater he was in the act 
of tossing down a double Scotch. “Hit 
me again,” he said to the bartender. 

While the bartender was pouring the 
drink, Joe seized my hand. He was clear- 
ly overwrought. "Listen," he said, “I'm 
taking a living oath on my mother’s life, 
do you hear? I will never bet a horse 
race ар; long as I live" he said. "I 
won't cven read а form sheet. 

“All right, Joc," I said, “but why be so 
upset?” 

“Ah, I've becn a sucker all my life,” 
said Joe. “When a guy like this Fuchs, 
who doesn’t know from nothing . . 
Here Joe broke off and drank his second 
double Scotch. This seemed to steady 
him. 

“Jed,” he said, "you know what my 
mother means to me. She is the one and 
only woman I ever loved. You know I 
wouldn't break an oath if 1 swore on my 
mother's life.” 

“I know, Joc," I said. 

“Now,” said Joe, "you know what type 
character I am. Pm swearing off now, 
and I mean it. But maybe sometime in 
the future, maybe a усак from now, I'm 
liable to ask you to take me off my oath. 
Maybe I'll see a good spot for a bet. So 1 
want you to promise me, as a pal, that 
no matter how much I beg, yo 
er let me off my oath." 


nev- 


lier in Chi 
press 


ing as a 


for а clubfooted 


tween the bleak prospects of the pla 
and the condition of my own clothes 
Joe and 1 did not hit it off too well. Bur 
as the box-office gross picked up, alter 
shaky start, our relations improved, and 
by the time the play was selling out, we 
had become, in Joe's favorite word. 
“pals,” This is a not altogether novel ex- 
perience in the theater, although there 
are times when it works just the other 
way. Before the end of that gement, 
Joe had accumulated a tidy little for 
tune—more money, іп fact, than he 
would ever , until after his 
death. But that was still far, but not far 
enough, in the future. 

Early one morning Joe summoned me 
to his princely quarters at the Congres 
Hotel. It vas only nine o'clock and 1 
astonished (o hear from Joe at that 
hour. ; 

“Will you please come over to my 


place?” һе said. His voice sounded 
strange. 
“What is the matter. Joe?” I said. “Are 


you sick?" 

“Please do me a favor and get here as 
fast as you can, will you? 

As Joe saw me coming into his bed 
room, he broke down and wept. 

“Joe,” I said, "what's the matter? Shall 


I get you a. doctor?" с 
Joe blew his nose and shook his head 
ly seen a doctor,” he said. “I 


уе alrea 
don’t need any doctors, 
sobbing. 

I was alarmed. I thought Joe had dis. 
covered that he had cancer. “What is i 
Joe?" I said. “For Christ's sake, well me 
what the hell is the matter.” 

“Гуе got a dose,” said Joe. “That is 
what is the matter. 

I laughed with relicf. “Joe,” I said, 
"I've known a lot of people who got а 
dose, but I've never seen anybody take 
it like you. Are you in pa 

lrs not the pain,” said Joe bitterly, 
“it's the goddamn humiliation. I've been 
knocking around all these years and this 
never happened to me before.” 

“But, Joe, at least half the people I've 
known in show business have a 
dose. Its like a professional courtesy. Do 
you know who gave it to you?” 

“I wish I did, d Joc. "I would 
break her behind. The whole thing is 
that I have been fooling around with 


he went on 


too many people.” He blew а mag 
nificent honk into his handkerchici 
“Ah,” he sighed, “th "t show busi 


ness anymore. You should have been 
a 1 in the old days. D'you know that 
I once took the Dolly sisters out for al- 
most two hundred consecutive one-night 
ers? We started ош іп Walla Walla 
Washington, and played the whole coun 
ry, all the way into Augusta, Georgia. 
And we traveled i e railroad car 
—just the Dollys and myself.” 
(continued on pam 
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Nancy Scott MISS MARCH 


PLAYBOY S PLAYMATE REVIEW 
a portfolio of the past delightful dozen 


r environs of our own P 


“Ww Eves were made for seeing,” wrote Emerson, “then h 


ty is its own excuse for being." Following Emerson's lead, we 
offer no other reason than the cye-filling beauty of our past 
year’s Playmates for ur nomince for 
Play е of the Үе; 
dozen took us last year to such varied habitats 
agency, a meat market, nce company, a Hollywood 


film lot, the campus o sity and—in four fortu- 


king you io choose 
Our quest for centerfolddom’s perfect 
a sportscar 


British un 


nate instances—the [am 
Clubs. The ides of March were made less foreboding by 
presence of Nancy Scott, whosc [ace and form adorn the орсп- 
ing page of this portfolio. Nancy was working as a medical 
Los Ange 
nate potential, and, as you сап see, still displays a 


ancy will mix cotton- 


technician for 
her P. 
charming beachside manner. This year, 


doctor when we first diagnosed. 


tails with chemistry by moonlighting at the L. A. Playboy Club. 153 


China Lee 
MISS AUGUST 


Our Occident-prone August Play 
mate, China Lee, а 22y 
old Training Bunny who covers 
the four corners of the Playboy 
Club empire, has proven herself 
a sportswoman of some stature 
(35-22-35). A 200-plus bowler 
and prizewinning equestrienne, 
China's Bunny-hopping takes her 
to all Playboy Club openings and 
barely leaves time for her promis. 
ing career as an actress and chan 
teuse. As a result of her Playmate 
appearance, she's cut two LPs for 
Ауа Records and will soon ap- 
pear in a new Tommy Noonan 
movie currently being filmed in 
Hollywood. When she's finished 
her day at the studio, China works 
the night shift at the L.A. hutch 


Kai Brendlinger 
MISS NOVEMBER 


Hiking and skiing enthusiast 
Kai Brendlinger, а 21-year-old 
Bunny hutched at the Chicago 
Playboy Club, took us along on 
her annual Denver homecom- 
ing last November. Although she 
readily admitted that her heart 
was in the highlands of her na 
tive Colorado, our resourceful 
(35-23-35) mountaineer Playmate 
told us she had so many good 


friends in Chicago that she'd 
hatc to leave. Our 5/37 win 
somc Westerner prefers men of 


outdoor persuasion who w 
pre 
crasies ("I like spaghetti for 
breakfast") and show thei 
intelligence by “not alwa 
ing to prove how bright they are 


ap 
e her few little idiosyn. 


г real 


s wy 


Ashlyn Martin 
MISS APRIL 


Though she qualifies for the role 
of ingénue among our past year's 
Playmates, 18-year-old Ashlyn 
Martin refuses to be typecast 
in this or any other category as 
she searches for herself and, for 
the present, a potential career 
as 

Floridian with a yen to tra 
auburmhaired Ashlyn ha 
ready landed roles in a p 


rious actress. A m 


Hollywood films and app 
on network television— Burke's 
Law. The Joey Bishop Show— 
since her recent migration to 
the celluloid capital. Her latest 
projet is learning to knit, а 
deceptively sedentary avocation 
for one who hopes to be on 
her way to Europe by spring. 


Nancy Jo Hooper 
MISS FEBRUARY 


A 21-year-old Southern belle who 
hails from a small rural town in 
Georgia (“Six visitors could cause 
а traffic jam"), Nancy Jo Hooper 
пабе her first trip — north 
ог the Mason-Dixon when we 


flew her to go to become 
bur Valentine Playmate. Since 
then, our hazeleyed Georg 
peach has been too occupied with 
personal appearances and Play 
ate promotions to settle down 
d find that “underst: 
and sophisticated guy with sm 
town habits” Nancy's an 
Swimmer and waterskier, which 
helps explain how she сап in- 
dlulge in her weakness for lasagna 
and lobster and remain a striking 
example of rural electrification. 


Astrid Schulz 
MISS SEPTEMBER 


(Our quadrilingual Dutch treat, 
Astrid Schulz, whose impressive 
European background as a ballet 
Student, opera singer and Lon- 
Чоп fashion model has un 
Xloubtedly enhanced her carcer 
іп American films—The Art of 
Love A House Is Not a 
Home—is now on her way to be 
coming another of rrAYBoY's 
ally eminent Playmates. 

in Europe for a long 

visit with her family, 

Astrid has just completed a three- 
week tour of the U.S. for Para- 
mount (“I was amazed at how 
many people recognized me as 
the.September Playmate") and 
her first video test for a role 
on the Kraft Suspense Theater. 


Melba Ogle 
MISS JULY 


А delectable smorgasbord of 
beauty, brains and business 
аси Melba Ogle's career has 
taken on new dimensions since 
she appeared as our July Play. 
mate with an unusual dual talent 
for modeling and meat cutting, 
Shortly after our readers first 
became aware of this 5/2” 
ve gifts 

5), she sold her interest in 

the meat market and bought into 
east cosmetics firm 

When she's not busy coming up 
with new ideas on how to 
improve the firm's beauty prod 
ucts, Melba, her own firm's best 
advertisement, doubles as a part- 
time mannequin and will soon 
do a of TV commercials. 


Sharon Rogers 
MISS JANUARY 


Since her laudable appearance 
as our New Year's Playmate, our 
erstwhile editorial assistant has 
departed for sunnier climes 
a crack at the acting career si 
always hoped to pursue. Now 
firmly ensconced in her own Hol 
lywood apartment, Sharon Rog- 
ers is still as industrious as ever, 
tripletiming her way through 
acting clases, TV and film roles, 
plus Bunny promotion for the 


а new hutch from which to up- 
hold her title as our Triple Treat 
Playmate. She made her TV 
debut in a recent Burke's 
Law tcleplay, and will make her 
cinematic bow in The Candidate. 


Rosemarie Hillcrest 
MISS OCTOBER 


‘This well-endowed subject of 
both the British Crown and our 
October centerfold is now back 
at Exeter getting her degree in 
economics after taking a coast- 
tocoust tour of the United States 
via Greyhound bus. “Quite a 
place to visit, and I might even 
like to live here,” remarked Rose- 
marie before jetting back to Dev- 
on, England, for a final scholastic 
fling. If all goes well this year for 
our economy-minded candidate, 
she'll graduate with honors and 
then allocate her generous sup. 
ply of feminine charms (41-25- 
ЗВ) іш Bunnydom for a while. 
A master with foil and épée, 
she digs jaz. sum. horses, 
dancing and masterful men. 


Lori Winston 
MISS JUNE 


Twentyyearold Lori Winston 
has made considerable progress 
in two directions since her June 
Playmate appearance. She was 
anxious to pursue an artistic ca- 
recr and equally hooked on the 
autical life of Southern Califor- 
nia. In short, she was hopelessly 
caught between the easel and the 
deep blue sca—an unfortunate 
dilemma for such a seeworthy 
lass. After enrolling in an evening 
course in art history at Long 
Reach State College, Lori found 
a solution to her conflicting in- 
terests by using her Playmate 
money to buy an I&/foot day- 
T. Now, when she's finished 
y chores, our able- 
bodied mate heads out to sta. 


Terri Kimball 
MISS MAY 


The mail deliveries to "Teri 
Kimball at the Chicago Bunny 
Dormitory have been large and 
lucrative since we covered her 
Cape Cod homecoming last May. 
In addition to her voluminous 
fan mail—including letters from 
most of the male frosh at Rhode 
Island University, where brother 
Biff won a scholarship—our blu 

eyed Bunny has been receiving 
quarterly dividends from stocks 
she bought with her Playmate 
money, plus modeling fees from 
such advertisers аз Chris Craft 
nd Mogen David. “My first div- 
idend check was for $518,” says 
the freckled financier. “Thats 
pretty good form for a beginner.” 
"The statistics (96-23-30) agree. 


Jo Collins 
MISS DECEMBER 


December Playmate Jo Collins 
is a movable feast of yuletide 
bounty (36-24-36) who grew up 
іп Seattle, played а season 
of summer stock in Portland 
currently resides in Hollywood 
(where she models teen fashions, 
makes video commercials and 
works with an amateur acting 
group), and plans to migrate to 
New York to study at Le 
Suasbergs Actors Studio. Не 
penchant for sailing provides 1 

sith a year-round tan that beli 

her avid indoor interest in p: 

ing, photography and the care 
nd tuning of her fuelinjected 
Chevy. In the long run, 19-усаг 
old Jo plans an offstage career 
with an “untheatrical-type guy 
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“I like that, B. J!” 


Ribald Classic 

from Zhe Рае Garden 
by Shaykh Umar ibn 
Muhammed al-Nefzawi 


ame 
s “resplendent 
” Mamoun knew in his heart that 
turned his affection, and sought 
means to visit her, away from the eyes of her 
wizened and enfecbled husband. With his 
friend Abou el Heija. Mamoun went to the 
place where Bahia and her husband dwelt. 
Mamoun instructed Abou el Heija: “Enter 
the court and request hospitality, but take 
care not to reveal our true intention. Seck 
out the servant girl of Bahia, and contrive to 


Bahia, which ii 


get alone with her to charge her with the 
message that I am here and desire her 
mistress. 


Abou el Heija obeyed Mamoun's instruc- 
tions, and shortly returned, saying that Bahia 
had promised to meet with them. At the 
hour that had been fixed. the two friends 
ted at the appointed place, and soon were 
met by the lovely Bahia. When she saw Ma- 
moun she ran to his arms; he pressed her to 
his heart and began to caress h 

Then he said: “Му Bahia, is there по way 
for us to pass a night together without arous- 

ng the suspicions of your ancient husk 

Bahia replied: “Oh, before Allah, if you 
must have your pleasure the means for this 
providing your friend here 
d devoted to you.” 
опе is truer than Abou el Heij 
Mamoun. 

“We shall sce.” said Bahia, standing off 
from the two, and. as they looked on, remov- 
ing all her garments. When she was com- 
pletely undressed she came forward, her body 
glistening with rare oils. Mamoun moved to 
embrace her, but she bade him restrain him- 
self. She instructed Abou cl Heija to remove 
his clothes, which he did with alacrity. Then 
she dressed herself in his clothes and him in 
hers, which covered him completely, Address- 
Bahia said: “Со directly 
house and lic down in mv bed. After 
the third part of the night has passed. my old 
husband will come to you and request the 
vessel into which one milks the camels. You 
will take up the vessel, which is by the bed. 
and keep it in your hands until he takes it 
from you. For this is our usual way. Then he 
will depart, and soon return with the vessel 
filled with warm milk, to say to you: ‘Here, 
my wife, take this pot.’ You must not take it 
until he has repeated these words, for such is 
our way. Then take the pot from his hands. 
He will leave and after that you will sec 
nothing of him, for in his age warm camel's 


milk is the only pleasure he can bring to my 
bed. 

Then Bahia and Mamoun retired to slake 
their thirst for love, and Abou cl Heija went 
into the house to observe the instructions. At 
the designated hour the husband entered and 
requested the pot, which Abou el Heija gave 
him. However, as soon the husband left, 
the beautiful younger sister of Bahia entered 
the bedroom and began to throw off her gar 
ments. Already distraught by his view of the 
charms of Bahia, Abou cl Heija was com- 
pletely taken by the sister, whom many 
was the more beauteous of the two. ring 
on her partly clad body. he failed to respond, 
when the husband returned with the vessel 
of camel's milk. Twice the husband said 
"Here is the pot!” Then, when Abou el Hei- 
lized his error and reached too quickly 
for the vessel, it fell to the floor and shat- 
tered. “Foolish woman,” the husband cried, 
and, thinking it was his wife, beat him pain- 
сапе, so hard that Abou el H 
ither to speak nor 10 resist, was 
t when the sister of Bahia inter- 
vened and persuaded the old husband 10 go 
off to bed. 

The sister of Bahia began to console whom 
she thought was her sister, to soothe her 
wounds and curse him who had beaten her. 
As the sister caressed him, Abou el Heija felt 
his body warming toward her. He saw that 
she was splendidly beautiful, and endowed 
with all perfections, like the full moon at 
night. Placing his hand over her mouth to 
prevent her from speaking, he said: “Ол 
ady, by Allah. I am not what you think. 
Your sister Bahia is this moment with her 
lover, and I have encountered danger in her 
service. Will you not take me into your pro- 
tection? For if you denounce me, shame and 
а beating will fall upon your sister.” 

When he first spoke out the young girl 
wre leaf, but as he explained his 
plight she began to laugh, and before he was 
finished shi d decided to surrender herself 
to this friend who had proven so wuce. She 
discarded her remaining robes, and the two 
gave themselves up to mutual enjoyment. In 
her arms he soon forgot the beating he had 
received. 


jas da 


у the next day Abou el Heija 
returned to Mamoun and Bahia and told 
how he had passed the night, there was much 
laughter. All agreed that long evenings arc 
best spent in lover's embrace, and the two 
men acknowledged that in the arts of love 
Bahia and her sister were without peer. 

—Retold by Michael Laurence 
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BEATLE IN THE BULL RING 


а sapient. critic views the corrida scene and concludes that the reign m spain falls mainly on one name 


article By KENNETH TYNAN 


I WENT TO SPAIN LAST SUMMER intending to write a serious piece about the bullfight scene: a sort of pocket form book was what 
I had in mind, which would list the top ten matadors, run through their respective qualities and offer a little advice about 
where and when you might expect to see them at their best. 

And indeed I could still write such a piece. It would begin with the news that Antonio Ordóñez, the serene young maestro 
from Ronda whom Hemingway worshiped, is emerging from two years’ retirement to fight a full Spanish season in 1963—Or 
déiiezof th the supreme slow-motion artist, all control and courtesy, who killed his last bull in Lima in 1962, lifting 
his hat skyward t0 dedicate its death to the soul of his recently buried father, a former matador of some glory who was Hem. 
ingway’s model for the bullfighter in The Sun Also Rises. Mastery imposed with grace and without melodrama: Such is 
Antonio. 

На 


ith a hopeful prayer that time has not dulled his 39. 


-old reflexes), I would go on to salute 


another revenant, this time of a different s 
puny, bi 


Lini, who as a 


nosed boy—es pressionless save for his eyes, which blazed 
volumes of censored resenunent and a mute, imperative need i9 
stun the world with valor—stormed across Spain in the early 1950s, 
earning fortunes by sheer force of personality, making up in сош- 
age what he Jacked in art. The bulls in his heyday were weakened 
for star matadors by having their horns shaved down, which caused 
them to miss their marks by a vital couple of inches; but the safe- 
guards against this abuse have since been strengthened, and in 
1964, when Litri returned to the ring after six years’ absence, he 
triumphed with untouched bulls. The glowering face was as mag- 
netic as ever, and art had strengthened the fighting: all the samc 
I would have to add that he still ends his faenas with sensational 
wicks, like staring at the crowd instead of the bull as the horus 
brush past his legs. 

Nor could I omit Jaime Ostos, the exuberantly h 
g Andalusian who received, in 1963, а wound that brought 
nearer death than any matador of the front rank since Mano- 
fatal goring 16 years earlier. Alter a winter of agonized 
convalescence, he reappeared in April with guts undiminished, still 
a dominating wielder of cape and muleta, and still, on his day, the 
best killer in Spain, often seen in pictures with both feet off the 
ground as he plunges over the horns. “Jaime’s our number three,” 
Hemingway used to say, numbers one and two being Ordóñez and 
Luis Miguel Dominguin, of whom the latter took his bland, omnis 
cient, Castilian technique into permanent retirement some four 
years ago. 

And speaking of technique, I would have to find room for 
EI Viti, a solemn fellow from Sa a who fights almost daily. 
We are dealing with serious foreros, and El Viti is serious to the 
point of glumness—in the words of Orson Welles, an aficionado of 
than 30 years’ standing who now lives in Madrid: "He's gray 
and dreary and dismal, but technically—until Antonio comes back 
—he's the best there is, You remember what Anatole France said when someone asked him who was the gr 
poct? He said: "Unfortunately, Victor Hugo.” 1 feel the sime way about El Viti” Aud then I would spare a sentence or two 
for Paco Cam huy built depressive from Seville who overcomes his prevailing apathy about once а mouth and 
completes half a dozen superkitive left-handed passes (“Like the rays of a lighthouse sweeping the sea,” said a dazzled critic) 
nd the elegant gypsy, Curro Romero, whose triumphs are even rarer, annual conquests of panic that only occur when this 
peerless but terrified artist encounters an utterly trustworthy, suaightcharging bull; and the hard-working brothers Giron 
— Cesar and Curro from Venezuela—who strut inte the ring like a pair of flamboyant gymnasts prepared to do handsprings 
over the bull's back before killing it. Aud 1 could not leave out the great veteran, verging on portliness now but still a 
walking manual of bullfight tradition and a living guarantee, whenever he enters the plaza, that the bulls on hand will be 
honestly fought, according to the rules, without tricks or histrionics: | mean Antonio Bienvenida, at 42 the oldest active 
Spain. Every year or so, Bieny undertakes the hardest taurine feat of all—the killing of six bulls single- 
drid—and does it, moreover, with an unruflled headwaiter's smile on his face. With the sword he sometimes 
apprentice currently regarded in taurine circles as the boy most 
entes was born in Li , the town in which Manolete died: 


Nonchalance, love of danger for kicks, contempt for con- 
formity, disdain for tradition and dignity: These are the 
attributes that make El Cordobés the first hip bullfighter. 
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es took him from us, 
youngster's publicity, 
gives him back." 
Having named my choice of the best, 
I would have to tell you where to sec 
them. The first rule is: Stay away from 
Madrid. The economics of tourism have 
yuined this noble plaza; still the biggest 
in Spain, it is no longer the cathedral of 
serious bullfighting. Its money-minded 
impresario knows that he can fill the 
house with ners, no matter how 
feeble the bulls and toreros he provides: 
Only in May, when a dozen fights are 
held on consecutive days for the feria of 
San Isidro, Madrid's patron s 
you count on reasonable matadors 
decent animals. Wherever you go, inci 
dentally, study the breed on 
the posters. Bulls of any breed can be 
bad, and one in twenty is apt, because of 
homed incest, to be downright с 
but you have а better-than-ay 
chance of secing good, hard-ch 


says the 
ad Linares 


forci 


ing 


wild animals if they come from the fol- 
low 


aches: 
ernandez, Graciliano Perez- 
mero, Conde de la Corte, Escudero 
muel Flores, Ricardo Arellano, 
Fermin Bohorquez, Juan Pedro Domecq, 
Eduardo Miura, Pablo Romero, Salvador 
: Antonio Urquijo, “Tulio 
Vazquez, Joaquin Buendia. 
There ly 200 aceredited bull 
ad many of those I 


re пел 


ranches i 
ave omitted. can produce d 
1 for a good corrida. What 


Spain, 


w ma 


nust al 


te 


ways De stressed is that the bull is the 
is, the essential datum of the fight, the 
oblem that the matador must solve. 
ide Madrid, the Easter fair in Se- 
a gaudy social spree, but its 
bullfights dubious. Raim olten sad- 
dens the plaza, and wind—by blowing 
the capes toward the matadors—can ren- 
der it perilous. Moreover, spring has 
walculably provocative effect on the 
bulls, all of whom are virgins whe 
atadors are п, 
take risks when a gi 
night immobilize them for Madrid and 
summer Je that lie 
d. Of these, Pamplo: үм week 


the lucra 
ah 
a July 
despite its noise, Lallingdown dru 
nes and ішішей prices: The tov 
aficionados in this Basque township 

show better critical judgment than 
the deep south of Andalu- 
ly and clangorou 
ross the Mediterranean 


ve 


E disp 


ойне 


ajorca, h пу favorite feria—about 
ten fights е end of July, majestic 
hreworks every ht 17,000 seats in 


ШІ ring, and roughly 21 touri: 
a (first week im August) is more 
and a good place to see Or- 


the bi 
Mi 
pia 


dóñez, who was born nearby in Ronda 


but the crowd is absurdly euphoric and 
with 


generous trophies—anyone who 
gives es and kills it with- 
out using firearms can usually cut 
ear. Mid August ushers in the semana 
grande at San 
northern resort, with gray sand in the 
ring and bad weather olien threatening), 
followed by the feria of 
weather but less snobbism, coupled with 
a traditional insistence on gigantic bulls, 
most of which turn out to be fat and 
breathless rather Шап muscular). The 
major September festivity takes place in 
Salamanca, where the program tends to 
feature good local toreros matched with 
locally bred bulls, which are nearly al- 
ways inferior to animals raised im An- 
gosa rounds off the season 
with a respectable feria halfway through 
October. And Barcelona holds two or 
three fights a week from early spring to 
late fall: There, for Ше most part, big 
names face small bulls before big crowds 
As in Madrid, tourism keeps the sind- 
rds low and the profits high. 

Thus I would end my survey of the 
modern Spanish bullfight; but the pic- 
ture it gave would be 
since it would be confined to the serious 
aspects of the scene. Bullighting is the 
dithcult craft of facing a charging bull 
ith stillness, grace and rhythmic con- 
trol; of slowing its pace to fit your tem- 
po; of forcing it to follow the course you 
prescribe, not the one it chooses; of en- 
listing it as your partner in a dance of 
your dictation; and of preparing it, with 
the aid of cape passes, flesh wounds de: 
livered by picadors on horseback and 
banderilleros on foot, and further passes 
with a piece of red serge on а stick, so 
that its head is sufficiently lowered for 
you to dive over its right horn and plant 
1 sword between its shoulder blades. 
That is serious bullfighting. But the 
bullfight today is not ruled by serious 
matadors. It is ruled by something the 
nish call tremendismo and we would 
ationalism. The matador who 
extends the red serge to the bull with his 
left hand, holding the sword right-hand- 
ed behind his back, and takes the charge 
slowly around his motionless body in a 
gentle arcis behaving seriously, The mat- 
ador who kneels with hi: k to the 
bull and lets it charge uncontrolled u 
der his outswetched arm is a tremendis- 
ta. He has courage, but no grace and no 
mastery, which are the prerequisites of 
art; he looks permanently unsafe, where- 
t always looks secure. The embodi- 
ment of tremendismo—and arguably the 
highest paid individual performer in Eu- 
1 history—is a 28-year-old matador, 
d Manuel Benitez but known 
wherever Spanish is spoken as “EL Cor- 
dobés"—the Cordobán. 

1 first saw him in 1961, the season in 


us a 


which he began his subjugation of 
Spain: a wild, unteachable youth, his 
body already crisscrossed with horn scars 
and his h geable mop, so 
much so that he had to brush it out of 
his eyes after each series of passes. (Spain 
regarded the gesture as effemi 
snickered whenever he used 
of approaching the bull w 
өдіс wead апа correctly 
proffered, he shambled toward it with a 
cheery grin, trailing the muleta behind 
him in the sand. At that time he put in 
his own banderillas (because of a shoul 
der injury, he no longer does so); but 
rather than run at the charging bull in 
rele, he preferred (о 
E and await Ше 
ping up at the 


ate, and 
.) Instead 
h grave, ma 
muleta 


charge on his knees, le: 
last moment to jab them in as th 


ani- 


Jumbered past. He killed atrocious 
ver going in straight and slowly, 
ng away from the horns and 
g the sword ignobly into the lung; 
eyes would be tightly shut, so that he 
looked like a blindfold child in the old 
English game of pinning the tail on a 
painted donkey. Yet he showed abnor 
valor in all the other skills of 
bullfighting, and it was valor that his 
publicity stressed. The words of a fa 
mous Ith Century matador were prom 
inendy quoted; “Without valor the art 
of bullfighting is like the sky without the 
sun: IL is still the sky, but without radi 
ance and beauty. The beginner must 
demonstrate three things: valor, 
and valor. Art can be learned, but 
is innate, like seductiveness in the eyes 
of beautiful wom "he publicists 
failed to mention that in killing, the su- 


shos 


mal 


body to the bull, El Cordobes 
. But a sale kill in the lung 
often drops а bull more quickly than a 
brave one between the shoulder blades; 
and modern crowds love quick kills. 
In 1961 El Cordobés wa а novi- 
Пето, an apprentice matador; even so, 
was earning more than the best of the 
fully fledged stars. 400,000 pesetas ап alr- 
ernoon (just under $7000) was his accus- 
tomed figure. He was beginning to price 
his betters out of the ring. It was по aui- 
dent that Ordóñez, who had sworn never 
to appear with a torero earning more 
than himself, decided to retire 
To the Spanish El Cordobés was a 
startling novelty; but I recognized him 
as soon as I saw him. This cool uncaring 
boy, with his disdain for wadition and 
dignity and balletic “line,” was a Span- 
ish embodiment of something I had al- 
ready met under several other names. In 
France, the blouson noir; in Britain, the 
Mod; and in America, the hipster. Non- 
chalance. love of danger for kicks, casuat 
contempt for conformity: These were 
(continued on page 170) 


MY WAR WITH 
THE MACHINES 


humor Ву WOODY ALLEN how to get the lower hand when dealing with cybernetic superiors 


YEARS Aco I went to Hollywood looking 
for a job. Actually, I had seen an ad in 
The New York Times that said, “Boy 
wanted, part time, to direct Cleopatra 
So I went out to the Coast and while I 
was there, I went to this big party. I 
took a producers very unattractive 
daughter, but I was social climbing. She 
was a really bad-looking girl. Facially, 
she resembled Louis Armstrong's voice. 
And while I was at the party, I met a 
very big Hollywood producer who spoke 
to me about a job. At that time, they 
wanted to make an elaborate Cinema- 
scope musical comedy based on the Dew- 
ey decimal system, and they wanted me 
10 punch it up. 1 hid worked as a writer 
in New York. I had written a TV show 
called Surprise Divorce. We used to take 
а happily married couple out of the au- 
dience every week and divorce them on 
television. Anyhow, I got the job. 

So 1 go out to the producer’s office in 
Burbank, and T walk into his building 
and I get into the elevator, and. there's 
nobody in the elevator. No people. No 
buttons on the wall. No elevator opera- 
tor. Nothing. And 1 hear a voice say, 
“Kindly call out your floors, please." 
And I look around, and there's nothing. 
And D hear it again. “Kindly call out 
your floors, please." Now Fm a great 
panicker. In the event of any type of 
emergency, I lose control of the sphinc- 
icr muscle. Anyway, I hear this voice, 
and finally 1 look on the wall and its 
printed: “This elevator runs on a sonic 
principle. Please state your floor and Ше 
clevator will таке you there.” 

So I said, “Three, ples 

And the doors close. And the elevator 
starts going up to three. And on the wa 
up I felt very self-conscious, because I 
speak with a slight New York accent: 
ind the elevator spoke quite well. And I 
get off, and as I'm walking down the 
hall, L thought I heard the elevator 
make a remark. So I turn quickly, but 
the doors are shut and it's gone down. I 
didn't want to get involved with an ele- 
vator anyway—not in Hollywood. 

But here's the paranoid part of the 
story. I have never had good relations 
with mechanical objects. Anything 1 
can't reason with or kiss or fondle, I get 
into trouble with. I have a clock that 
runs counterclockwise, and my toaster 
shakes my toast from side to side, and 
burns it, and I hate my shower. Му 
shower hated me first, but then it got to 
be a thing of counterhostility. И I'm tak- 
ing a shower and someone in America 
uses their water, that’s it for me! I leap 
fiom the tub with a red streak down my 
back. I paid $150 for a tape recorder, 


y 


STU GROSS 


and as I talk into it, it goes, "I know, 1 
know! 

I have a Polaroid camera; it started 
putting out pictures in two minutes. 1 
didn't want to say anything. Then it 
started putting out pictures in five min- 
utes. Finally, I got a little note that said, 
"Come in tomorrow for them!" So be 
пісе to your camera. 

I have a suntan lamp. As I sit under 
it it rains on me. 

АП right, one night some years ago, I 
was home alone. I called a mecting of 
my possessions. I got everything I 
owned. My toaster, my clock, my blend- 
cr. into the living room. They had. nev- 
er been in the living room before. I 
spoke to them. I spoke to cach ap- 
pliance. I said, “I know what's going on, 
and cut it out!” I was brilliant. You 


would've loved me. I opened with a 
joke, and (hen I moved on and made 
ach point 

T was very firm. Then I put them back 
where they belonged. And 1 felt good. 
Strong. Two days later, I'm watching my 
portable television set—Doctor Joyce 
Brothers—when suddenly the picture be- 
gins to jump up and down. АШ right, T 
always talk before I hit. I went up to the 
set and I said, "I thought we had dis 
cussed this.” But the set kept going up 
and down, up and down, so I hit it! T 
felt good hitting it! And I beat the hell 
out of it! I kicked in the screen. I 
ripped off the knobs. I tore off the in- 
door antenna. (That appeared in a 
dream three nights later.) And I felt fab- 
ulous. Very Hemingway. I desuoyed the 
machine. Man triumphs. 

Two days later, I go to my dentist. I 
had gone to my dentist, but I had a very 
deep cavity and he had sent me to a 
chiropodist, and I'm in a building in 
midtown Manhattan, and they h 
those sonic elevators. So I get in, and T 
hear a voice say, “Kindly call out your 
floors, please.” And now I'm hip because 
I was to the Coast, and I say, “Sixteen, 
please.” On the way up it says to me, 
“Are you the guy that hit the television 
sett?" 

Then it took me up and down fast be- 
tween floors and it threw me out in the 
basement and it yelled out something 
that was anti-Semitic. 

And the upshot of the whole story is, 
that day 1 call my parents, and my moth 
er tells me my father was fired. My fa- 
ther, who worked 12 years for the same 
firm, was fired, He was replaced with a 
tiny gadget that docs everything my fa- 
ther docs only much better. The de- 
pressing thing is, my mother 
тап out and bought one. 
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“You have to what?!” “Gee, you Madison Avenue advertising agency (е lows 
certainly come up with some clever ideas 


““Whatl's good today; stv? ГЇЇ “OK, Marjorie—if that's the way 
show you what's good today . . . 1” you feel about it, we're through." 


“Look, buster, you 
and we'll ex 


“Now, I'm warning you for the last time, young lady. 
One more outburst like that in this courtroom and 
I'm going to come down there and knock 

15% you оп your сап!” 


tongue-in-cheek dialog for television's late-night movies 


"Lets go first class, I said. But по, you insist 
on our saving а little money... !” 


“Well, my good man, what kind of a fallout 
shelter did you expect for $19.99... 2” 


“You know, for а woman, 
you have а hell of a handshake!” 


"Please . .. just once more and then 
I promise I'll go to sleep... 1” 


“Aw, I was only kidding, darling. 


I think its а lovely hat!” 


“Don't give me that ‘Kemosabe’ bit— 
I'm staying here with the broad!” 


PLAYBOY'S TEEVEE JEEBIES, A PERMANENT COLLECTION OF SHEL SILVERSTEIN'S FAR-OUT CHANNEL CAPTIONS, 
iS NOW AVAILABLE IN BOOK FORM FROM PLAYBOY PRESS, 232 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 60611, FOR $1. 
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the attributes that made El Cordobés the 
first hip bullfighter. He would attempt 
tricks so outlandish and graceless that his 
s would laugh even as they applaud- 
yd he would grin back at them, 
conscious that, although he had injected 
an element of. comedy into an art for- 
merly held to be tragic, they would pay 
even higher prices to laugh at him to. 
morrow. He had mastered several clever 
and seriously employable technicil dc. 
vices; he knew, lor example, how to 
magnetize the bull by focusing the atten- 
tion of its offside eye on the outstretched 
tip of the mulet, so that when it had 
passed him he could make it swing and 
recharge without having to run aft 
but there was no artistic emotion in the 
use to which he put his knowledge. 
There was simply fun and hazard. 

After onc of the Cordobán's faenas, 
anyone who attempted a series of pure, 
commanding, unflamboyant. left-handed 
passes—the keystones of classic bullfight- 
ing—would be lucky if he did not bore 
the crowd to distraction. The Spanish 
have always revered any performer who 
possesses the untranslatable quality they 
call duende, which means the power to 
convey profound emotion without fuss 
or ЇЇ. It is what separates great ma 
dors and flamenco singers from. merely 
good ones. In American terms, Billie 
Holiday had it, but not Ella Fitzgerald; 
Ernest Hemingway, but not John 
O'Hara. El Cordobés ostentatiously 
lacked it, but went on to prove that, 
alone among the (op matadors ol his- 
tory, he did not need it It w if 
great musician were to demonstrate that 
he could yet along perfectly well with. 
out a sense of pitch. 

1 saw El Cordobés again in 1962. The 
bulls he faced were underweight insects, 
and when he made his debut in. Málaga, 
the horned midget that scampered into 
the ring provoked even that notoriously 
tolerant audience to cover the sand 
with a protesting hail of cushions and 
smashed bottles of beer. He fought it im- 
perviously, carning more than ever. In 
when our paths next crossed, he 
had taken the alternativa, the ceremony 
whereby an apprentice graduates to the 
rank of matador. (The decision to grad- 
uate involves no examination: It simply 
ans that you are bound thereafter to 
fight not just anything with horns, but 
bulls of a fixed minimum age—four years 
"mum weight- 
pounds—in a firstcategory plaza 
now El Cordobés was the idol of Spa 
national treasure whose daily fee 
risen to more than 510,000. In Pamplona 
he was cool to the point of inertia, and a 
jeering mob chased him to his hotel. The 
two bulls he had fought were cowardly 
weaklings, lacking the frank, unhesitat- 
° he needs to bring off his 


(continued from page 166) 


effects; but what пешей the customers 
was that he had not even tried. Yet I dis- 
cerned, in the noise of their outrage, 
something I had never heard in Spain 
before, something new and alien—a note 
of cynical admiration, almost of envy. 
Even as they booed him, they were envy- 
ing his ability to get away with such 
enormities; they could barely resist con- 
gratulating him on having pulled off 
such a tremendous conlidence trick. 

Alter all, had not Juan Belmonte said 
that the best bullfighter was the one 
they paid the most? 1963 was 
when every novice grew his 
down on his knees and wied to look 
swingingly indillere ke the Cordo- 
bán. It was also the year in which I 
realized that the era of Dominguin and 
Ordóñez, whose rivalry reached 
in the feverish summer of 
been a golden 
could ape El Cordobés; but nobody 
could look like Ordónez. 

1n the winter of 1963 
bin rode 
ng almost every day 
$25,000 pe corrida. Like the 5р ish, the 
Mexicans were mesme into te 
up the rules of bullfighting: Tow-hair 
fhemendismo ousted classical standards. I 
returned to Spain іп 1964 hoping tha 
the vogue would have evaporated: but 
no. El Cordobés was now pocketing a 
million pesetas (just under $17,000—an 
unparalleled sum for Spain) every time 
he appeared, and he appeared five or six 
alternoons a week. Belore going to see 
him, I consulted Orson Welles, one of 
the few Anglo-Saxon aficionados whose 
opinions the Spanish take seriously. He 
filled in a little historical background. 
When Louis XIV's grandson became 
ng of Spain, Louis said that the Pyre- 
сез had ceased to exist. He was wrong.” 
(Thus Orson, genially booming.) “It was 
El Cordobés who abolished the Pyrcr 
Europe used to end at the French bor- 
now it covers Spain. He's а symbol 


ir, went 


1961 the Cordo- 
, fight. 
np up 


triumph across Mexico, 


гес 


ces. 


of the way the whole peninsula has been 
Europeanized. "The tourists adore him. 
He's a beatnik from anywhere; he's tak 


en the Spanishness out of bullfighti 
and made it a by-product of the be: 
olution, And hes the first great figure 
n bullfighting who could have succeed 
ed in other performing arts—singing, for 
instance, or acting. He's already made 
two movies, and he plays himself in both 
of them. The first was called Learning to 
Die, although some people say they 
ought to have called it Learning to Die 
Rich. He never forgets the future. and 
s about self-improvement. He has 
al instructor who travels around 
m and tells him about Spanish 
history—who the reyes católicos were, 
and so on. If you measure his income 
inst the time he takes to earn it—say 
forty minutes а day—I'd say he was the 


highest-paid performer of all time, 
the possible exception of Elizabeth 
lor. he's а comedian. 
ke about it: He's a 
маг, He's the greatest Iremendista since 
Manolete. He can't walk like a matador 
because he has flat feet—1 know because 
1 have them, too. But he’s a genuine 
star." E asked Orson if he had ever met 
Cordobés. “Sure, and he told me he 
had no afición. He said he disliked the 
bulls and was only interested in success." 
1 thought of Sid Caesar’s dying matador 
bit in one of his early TV shows: "I do 
not hate the bulls, and the bulls do not 
hate me. They're just making a living 
like anybody else 

Welles told me th he had seen El 
Cordobés in Seville, the taurine capital 
of Andalusia; even there, the heart 
and of classicism, the crowd went so 
d that the bull-ring president, instead 
of waving one handkerchief to authorize 
the cutting of the first ear, followed by 
nother for the second, and а third for 
the tail, shattered the rules by waving all 
three the instant. the fight was over 
(Гайв are seldom cut in Seville, and in 
Mad two ears is the maximum tro 
phy). In May 1964, Orson took Antonio 
Ordóñez and his wife to see the Cordo- 
bán's debut in Madrid. The day was wet 
and windy, but the demand for tickets 
was such that one Americam tourist 

two seats in 
the third row. Orson challenged his 
guests to bet on the afternoon's awards. 
Ordóñez said the Cordobin would cut 
three ears; his wile vored for two. Orson 
plumped for a horn wound. Before that 
idi he felt, in an atmosphere of 
such expectation, El Cordobés had no 
alternative but to be gored. 

He won the bet. After caping his first 
bull and Kissing it three times on the 
flank—a repulsive piece of showmanship 
— El Cordobés mistimed a pass and took 

x inches of horn iu his left thigh, 
ether with a nasty jab in the scrotum. 

was whisked off to the bullring 
infirmary, leaving the animal (o bc 
killed by one of his colleagues. In clear 
nce of the taurine regulations— 
which insist that trophies must be 
arded only to those who have actually 
bulls—the president granted 
ear. It was duly delivered to his 
hospital bed. “АП over Spain," said Or 
son. summing up, "you can buy Ішіс 
printed cards to give to your friends. 
You hand them to your host when you 
go out to dinner. They bear a simple 
message— Kindly Do Not Talk About El 
Cordobés. ^ 

From 


w 


waded a station wagon [or 


to 
He 


Madrid 1 flew southeast to 
Valencia, where the idol was due to ap- 
pear in the great July feria. There 1 
talked to his manager, а tall, attractive, 
longfaced man in his 30s named Cho: 
pera, who owns—with his father—some 
20 important bull rings in Spain, 10 in 
South America, several in Mexico, and a 


select stable of Spanish matadors, of 
whom El Cordobés is king. (So potent is 
the Cordobán charisma that a bullfighter 
who bills himself as “The Double of El 
Cordobés" has based a profitable career 
on mere physical resemblance to the 
original.) With Chopera's help I pieced 
together the facts of the Cordoban’s life. 

He was born alma del Rio, a vil 
lage 30-odd miles from Córdoba, on Ma 
1. 1036. His father was а waiter in а lo- 
cal t and the household was desper- 
ately poor: “I've stolen more chickens 
than a gypsy,” he nowadays recalls. That 
summer the Spanish Civil War broke 
out, and hardship increased for the Ben- 
iez children—three girls and two boys, 
of whom Manuel the youngest. 
When the war ended three years later, 
the family could not feed him, and he 
was sent to an orphanage. In 1941 
orphanhood befell him: His parents 
died within a few months of each other, 
and his eldest sister took over his up- 
bringing. (Like many bullfighters, he 
mew up in a suffocatingly feminine am- 
biente.) Necessity and opportunity drew 
him toward the bulls. Southern Spain 
breeds the best bulls and the most pover- 
ty: Then as now, the quickest way to 
conquer the latter is to fight the former. 
So Manuel stole by night into the ра 
tures of neighboring bull ranches and 
caped the moonlit animals. At any rate, 
that is the official story, and it may very 
well be true—although the same legend 
has been told of almost every top matii- 
dor since Juan Belmonte, who actually 
did indulge in such nocturnal rehearsals. 

In his teens Manuel took part in 
small-town bullfights, amateur scrambles 
held in village squares behind impro- 
vised barricades, He hitchhiked (o fa- 
mous ranches and gate-crashed tientas, 
the uials that breeders hold in private 
are the courage and staying 
power of yearling animals. In both Ma- 
drid and Barcelona (how he got there 
Cod knows) he was an espontáneo, 
which means a young fanatic who leaps 
into the ring from a cheap seat with a 
smuggled тше and gets in as many 
passes as he сап before being gored or 
dragged off to jail. Between exploits 
this he worked on a building site in Ма- 
drid and taught himself to read. In a re- 
cent interview he said: "I'm not afraid 
of the bulls. Of life, уез...” Given his 
background, the statement. rings tru 

In August 1959, with scant success, he 
made his first appearance in the suit of 
lights. A month later he and Manuel 
Gomez, а fellow novillero, faced seven- 
year-old bulls in a village called Loeches. 
Both were wounded and sent to hospital 
in Madrid, where they occupied adjoin- 
g beds. During the night Gomez died. 
It was not until the next season that the 
new sti ; he met and ас- 
quired nchy publicist 
named El Pipo, who persuaded him to 
call himself “El Cordobés nd fixed a 


was 


real 


аз to test 


fight for him in Córdoba. The local crit- 
nd 


ics adored his crazy, carefree valor, 

by the end of the year he had killed 
bulls, cutting 90 ears, 31 tails and 13 
hoofs. In 1961 he began to conquer the 
big ferias; Valencia, where he was twice 
badly gored, especially warmed to him; 
and his tally for the summer was 67 no- 
villadas, from which—tackling the usual 
quota of two bulls per engagement—he 
garnered 111 cars, 27 tails and 13 hoofs, 
(To average more than one car per fight 
is a feat that only the best achieve.) The 
unique, unprecedented year was 1962, in 
which the Cordobán broke all records by 
fighting 111 timcs—more than anyone 
else had ever fought in a single season 
and bagging a total of 167 ears and 28 
ils. (It was also the year in which the 
cutting of hoofs was officially prohibit- 
ed.) In Мау 1963, to hysterical acclama- 
tion, he took his alternahi Cérdoba, 
nd that winter he paid his first visit to 


Mexico, where the money is. He 
swept it into his souvenir collection, 
along with 60 cars and 7 tails. It was 


hereabouts that he changed managers, 
switching from El Pipo, who owned only 
bullfighters, to Chopera, who owned 
bull rings as well. 

He had still not appeared in. Madrid, 
where a single disaster can tarnish а 
hundred golden afternoons elsewhere. 
He took the crucial plunge on May 20, 
1964, gewing himself gored (as Orson 
Welles predicted) and cutting an unde- 
served ear. But he returned to face the 
Madrid public a month later at an з 
nual charity fight that is alw aded 
by Franco (who hates the bulls) 


serious aficionados. The day before the 
event he was interviewed by a bullfight 
weekly. The reporter spoke with awe of 
his almond-colored eyes, his schoolboy 
laugh, his armies of friends and the si 
gle red rose that is delivered to his apa 
ment every day by an unknown admirer. 
How did he feel when facing the bulls? 
"For me," the Cordobán said, “the bull 
is pure joy, like а wine that BIS my 
heart and makes me drunk. You don't 
know what it’s like to have а triumph i 
the bull ri delirium. You сапт 
n you are before 
the bull, its as ady in another 
world someone had taught you to fight 
^ Nest day he drove to the big ring 
the handkerchiefs waved like a snow 
storm and won him two ears. As al 
he stood with his feet together and 
wound the bull's charge around his body 
like these circular passes 
look highly impressive until you study 
them and xc; that as soon as the 
horns have passed the thighs the danger 
ceases. “His mulcta was like a magnet!" 
cxulted the mayor of his home tow 
who had come to Madrid for the occa 


lize 


sion. Antonio DiazCañabate, the lead- 
ng bullfight critic, was less enthusiasti 


With the feet together, you cannot fight 
bulls, you can merely simulate passes. 
Only the body as a whole, not the wrist 
lone, can control a bull. And without 
control there cannot be a good pass.” 
He added that the applause for the Cor 
dobin "verged on the supernatural— 
ething never before seen or h 

(concluded on page 176) 


“Well, Senator, I think it's time we 
investigated the State Department again.” 
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TRANT, THE MRED AND THE 
Буй, CHAMPION OF THE 


AT A FASHIONABLE SWANK, UPPER-MIDTOWN 


COCKTAIL PARTY, WE ENCOUNTER HANG0DOG, 


MAN-AEOUT- TOWN BERNARD MERGENDEILER, 
AT THE MOMENT BEING REJECTED BY BEAUTEOUS 


BETTY BOUNTY, GIRL WINNER... 
IM SORRY BERNARD 


TM A WINNER, 


BUT BETTY- == MY PURSE, 7 
1 LOVE 004 WILL YOU? [ WANT 
` (0 COMB MY HAR. 


AFTER BETTY COMBS HER HAIR, SHY- + WITH THE UTTERANCE OF THE MAGIC WORD, 


SEEMING BERNARD RETIRES 10 THE ABRUPTLY. 22, 


BATHROOM... 


QUICKLY -OFF WITH 1 D 
MY TIGHT-FITTING LE- HURT 
SIREET CLOTHES > 

AND MY QUIET 

UNASSUMING 

PERSONALITY! 


(OSTILEMAN. 50 YOU ARE BETTY 
iy Ls * J BOUNTY WHO OVER- 
BOUNTY, THREW YOUNG 
DYING ТО 
MEET YOU! 


у 
D 


ЄЛ NEVER WORK IN THIS 


DONT BE 
HOSTILE, 
HOSTILE- 
MAN. 


Jan AGAIN, BETTY BOUNTY 
(QULL LOSE ALL YOUR SHOW- 
BUSINESS FRIENDS! 

FK ШӘ 222 
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MV Life! МЕ OVER BETTY BounTY!|| MERCY HOSTLEMAN I 
MV CAREER! А HA! AE How DES IT |. MERCY! ILL po 
та (ua | ANYTHING Fe 


ANOTHER CHANCE - 
ШІ 


OH, THANK a NYAH! NYAH! T 


HOSTILEMAN! / FOOLED You! THERE 
THANK YOUI< ARE NO SECOND И 
THANK YOU! /у CHANCES WITH 
k HOSTILEMANT 
j ; = 


НЕКЕ IT |6, SYLVIA. ir RAN 
J JUST DON'T SEEM U KNOW 

ТО HAVE A WILL g SMARTER AND ? 
ЭС 
SINCE I MET ш? % CW UA 


MEANWHILE...A RECHERCHE PENTHOUSE ACROSS) 


1 GUESS YOURE ° / 2 
RIGHT, SYLVIA. «d, YOUR MONEY i 


YOURE ALWAYS 
RIGHT, ¿manao 


ID ЙЕ É (CU 
| LEFT ME, SYLVIA. 


7 тм LEAVING 
k ou oro, 2 


ALONE АМО BROKEN, INVESTMENTS COUNSELOR ОТО 
FLAGELLANT PREPARES ТО TAKE THE COWARDS WAY 
OUT... EP" ¿l 


P> | I силер MY IN- “ 
— | уйл штер Ж | 
МУ CREDITORS ÁND V (22 


LOST MY BEST GIRL- 
OH, SYLVIA, [F ONLY 
I WERE МА 


N a 


WHAT TH- 


WHO ARE You! 


YOU SAID THE MAGIC WORD 
“НИЕТ, HOSTILEMAN е AT 
YOUR SERVICE! д ү 


GET OUT, YOU FOOL! Т 
USED 10 PE MEGALO- 
MANIACAL, EGOCENTRIC, 
AND SELE-ASSUREU. IF. 
SYLVIA DID THIS To 
ME, WHAT WILL SHE 
po TO YOL? 
.. сй 


So MY ARCH-FOE 
SYLVIA RE-ENTERS 
MV ИРЕ! 


I WARN «OU, 
HOSTILE MAN- 
SHES NOT 1D 


SAVE YOUR FEARS, X |. BUT UNBEKNOWNTO HOSTILEMAN, OTHER FORCES 
FLAGELLANT! MORAL ARE TAKING SHAPE THAT SPELL DANGER TO 
(ЖЕЛП 


RIGIDITY (5 ON MY SIDES 
NO ONE CAN OVERCOME 
THE MAN OF HOSTILITY! 


HMM. MY SON 


/ BERNARD (DEGNIT 
UPUP AND AWAY! HEE WIERE 


| 


NEXT ШШ | [ 
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BULL RING 


That was a month before Valencia 
nce Madrid (Chopera told me) El Cor- 
dobés had flown to Mexico, where a spe- 
cial summer season of corridas had been 
staged for his benefit. After Valencia, he 
had 31 cont dy signed for Au. 

i involving 8000 mile: 


winter of 1964-1965 he would appear in 
Peru, Venezuela, Ecuador, Colombia 
and again Mexico; in all of these coun- 


asked Chopera whether the Cordobin 
phenomenon could be compared in any 
way with the Beatles. “I suppose there’ 
а connection,” he nolo’s hair 
is quite long and he causes sensations 
wherever he goes. And I expect h 
heard their records, although he's nev 
seen them in person. But there's one big 
difference. When Manolo performs, 
there's always the possibility of death." 

I went upstairs to meet the maestro. It 
was 90 minutes before he жаз duc to 
walk into the Valencian ring. The hotel 
lobby was jammed and the str 
impassable. “Madre de Dios. 
elevator та! 
be like this." Chopera showed me into 
still darkened bedroom: El Cordobés 
1 fought in France the day before, 
it had taken a plane trip and 
overnight journey by car to get him to 
Valencia that morning. He sat ing 
on the unmade bed, naked except for a 
jockstrap and a gold medallion around 
his neck. 1 learned afterward that it was 
reversible, with a Spanish Virgin on one 
side and a Mexican Virgin on the other, 
thus usefully combining supernatural 
itiation with good Hispa 
ations. He was chattering noisily 
to two other journalists, and laughing 


said the 
“the end of the world will 


lot—a derisi igh, full of mis- 
chief and complicity. In the background 
his dreser was laying out his costume. 


Th 
bie 
smoked a little, sang a lot E 
and went shooting when he wanted to 
be alone. He owned two Mercedes, a pr 
vate plane, an estate near Córdoba, 
/uments in Madrid and Jaén, and he 
was about to buy а bull ranch. (Already 
Chopera hand-picks the bulls he fights, 
owns many of the plazas in which he 
fights them, and virtually dictates terms 


ара 


to the matadors who fight with him: 
Whe ordobés starts fighting his 
own bulls, the circle will be complete. 
М.С.А, І reflected, never had it so 


good.) Somebody asked whether he 
planned to marry. A wide smile and a 
ke: He had met Geral- 
dine Chaplin, Charlie's dancing daugh- 
ter, and been photographed with he 
but there was no e. "But you're 
said one 
alists. “Haven't you a 
said El Cordol 


of the jou 
ite?" “Yes; 


(continued from page 171) 


"the bull" Then who was his favorite 
movie actor? “El Cordobés!” shouted El 
Cordobís, laughing like a monkey. 

1 now came nervously weaving in with 
somber traditional questions about the 
bulls. How had he formed his style? “It’s 
personal,” he said, jabbing at the two- 
faced medallion, “it comes from myself.” 
What matadors had influenced him? 
"Pues"—a huge shrug—"Manolete." (Ask 
a traditional question and you get a tra 
ditional answer.) Had he ever seen Ма- 
nolete fight? "No." Then how “не 
saw movies” said Chopera 
What were his best and worst da 
ring? "The best was my alternativa in 
Córdoba. The worst—that’s still to 
come." 1 asked him what books he read, 
а question to which most matadors have 
two set answers; either "Comics and 
thrillers” or “The great works of Spanish 
ture and philosophy.” El Cordobés 
came up with a third: “Nothing.” Cho- 
a added, probably with truth, that he 

imes consulted Los Toros, the four- 
volume standard work on tauromachy by 
José Maria de Cossio. 

1t was almost time for him to dr 
He was still atten but. infectiously 
restless, I z drummer late for a 
set. Before leav final question, 
embarrassing myself by its portentous- 
ness. “Outside ihe bull ring," I 
you afraid of death?" He looked bewil- 
dered for a moment. "I never think of 
it,” he said. Then, in a sudden outburst 
of glee: “I shall live forever!" 

That afternoon—Friday, July 24, 1964 
bulls from the ranch of Samuel 
Flores were killed in the Valencian ring. 
The corrida was televised throughout 
Spain, and thousands of people started 
work at five in the morning in order to 
be free to switch on their sets at 6:30 
p.m. They got their Tabors worth. With 
the sixth bull—having failed with the 
third—El Cordobés had the greatest 
парі not only of his life, but conc 
bly (I am choosing my words with 
care) of bullfight history. I speak іп 
terms of aud ction, not of 
collective madness" said one cr 
: nother wrote that under the 
Cordobán spell, ic unorthodoxy 
was miraculously converted into a fun- 

amental source of artistic creation." A 
1ypical review summed up the occasion: 


[n 


During his faena with the last 
bull of Don Samuel Flores, the gen- 
al paroxysm exceeded all limits 


clothing, and screams mingled with 
rapturou ns filled the ring 
nd the ай. All Spain saw h 
Kneeling before the bull, as if he 
were buried in the sand; saw h 

linking passes with the left hand, 
d passes with the right; rotating 
from the waist upward, but never 
moving his feet as the bull went by 


oval 


in thunderous р 
passes, with effortless flexure of 
arms and legs; long. rhythmical na- 
turales—all of these he performed in 
his own casual manner, the new or 
thodoxy from Cordoba. Repose, 
presence, perfect timing with the 
arm, complete dominion with the 
wrist: These are qualities inherent 
in the style of Manuel Benitez. And 
if he Jacks artistic grace, he has the 
inexplicable gift of authority over 
the masses—ihe gift called empathy 
When he killed with a single stroke, 
closing his eyes to administer it 
hundreds of spectators poured into 
the ring to carry him shoulder-high. 
They flung themselves upon him, so 
that a squad of policemen had to be 
summoned to protect him from the 
plosion of enthusiasm. Only with 
their aid was he able to receive the 
rs and tail of his dead е „о 


mity. Circular 


make a wiumphal circuit of the 
i id to get back to his hotel, 
which he quitted an hour later to 


fight next day on the other side of 
the country he had conquered . 


And what was the fight really like? in 
tensely exciting, but totally unmoving: 
plenty of risk, but little artistry; an 
apotheosis of the comic bullfights you 
a see at night in provincial p 
with clown matadors dressed I 
wamp. It no more, in essence, 
than a superlative circus turn. But it 
narked а revolution, even a coup d'éiat. 
After Valencia, it was clear beyond deny- 
ing that the art of bullfighting had sur 
rendered to the cult of personality, and 
that El Cordobés was 
peror. The revolution also extended to 
audience behavior. Before Va . spec- 
tators threw cushions only to indicate vi- 
olent disgust, and police protection was 
reserved. for matadors in serious danger 
of being lynched. El Cordobés changed 
all that in a single afternoon. 

When at last he escaped to the Hotel 
Astoria, thousands of fans gathered in 
the square outside, many of them chant- 
ing his name. Eventually he appeared on 
a balcony, beaming beneath a vast som 
brero, and flung into the crowd handlul 
after handful of big, coarse 1000-peset 
bank notes, each of them worth more 
than $17. It was а stupefying sight: the 
monarch of commercial bullfighting re- 
paying his investors. 

‘The following day, those who attend- 
ed the bullfight in Valencia were handed 
a printed slip as they entered the plaza. 
lt bore an admoni in several lan- 
guages. The English version read: “To 
throw the seat cushions into the bull ring 
is not correck. Please to abandon oneself 
in the s The authorities needn't 
have worried. Not a cushion was flung 
and nobody abandoned himself, The 
Cordobán was fighting 300 miles 


absolute em- 


lenc 


way 


АСЕ OF OVERBREED 


countries like Englind—agriculture, de- 
fense, atomic and hydroelectric power, 
roads, industry, recreation, housing, aero- 
drome: and amenity all compete for 
the diminishing remnant of land surface 
available. Our green belts are being nib- 
bled away, our countryside built over, 
our landscape doucd with pylons and 
cooling towers, filling stations and 
moicls. 

Recreation and wildlife, natural bean- 
ty amd unspoiled coasts are especially 
pressed upon. Britain has a relatively 
long coastline; yet if every British man, 
woman and child were t0 go to the sea- 
side on the same day, they would have 
little more than one yard of coastline 
The coasts of all Europe are 
being speedily filled up by the army of 
holidaymakers. Even in the U.S., with 
the world’s finest National Park system, 
some of the parks are becoming "over. 
visited." The National Parks of eastern 
Africa, with their unique and. splendid 
spectacle of great animals in freedom, 
seem safe for the moment: but land-hun- 
sry African populations are likely to 
double well before 2000 a.v. and when it 
becomes a question of land for Africans 
or for animals, however splendid and 
however profitable these parks may be as 
а source of tourist revenue, the Africans 
are likely to win. 

Then there arc the sites of modern 
pilgrimage— Venice, Oxford, Heidelberg, 
Florence, New York, Delphi and the 
‚ Already the abundance of sight- 
scers is making it increasingly dilficult to 
enjoy or even to sce the sights. What 
such places will be like in 20 years if 
economic prosperity continues, one shud- 
ders to think. The only positive sugges- 
tion I have seen is to build duplicates, 
complete replicas of these cities; but 
clearly this will not be e 

Pressure grows also on solitude. In the 
U.S. it is increasingly difficult to keep 
wilderness areas [rom being exploited 
commercially, For most countries the 
idea of wilderness as an asset has not 
dawned. But solitude is precious. Re- 
cendy I saw a photograph of Jones 
Beach with a couple of hundred thou- 
sand people on it: in the foreground a 
young couple had made themselves a lit- 
Ue solitude by digging a deep hole in 
the populous sand. And a not inconsid 
erable minority longs for periods of cs- 
cape from the multitude into the solitude 
of the mountains or the deserts. 

Population, coupled with reckless ex- 
ploitation for immediate profit, is 
pressing hard on the world’s material re- 
sources. The fossil fucls that took mil- 
lions of years to accumulate are being 
exhausted іш a few ticks of evolution’s 
dock: oil cannot last more than a few 
more than a few cen- 
s. As Professor Harrison Brown and 
documented, 


more decades, co; 


ч 
Others have abundantly 


(continued from page 106) 


high-grade mineral ores 
up. so we arc having to resort to lower 
and lower grades, which means more 
bor and more expense. We may even 
have to undertake the still more elabo- 
e and expensive business of transmut- 
ing more abundant. elements into those 
we песа 

We build bigger and better dams to 
provide hydroclectric energy. But dams 
inevitably silt up: We can visualize the 
world a few thousand years hence dotted 
with dam sites in every suitable location, 
but all full of silt instead of water. Even- 
tually we shall have to rely more and 
more on atomic power and similar new 
sources of energy. But this, too, will be 
expensive. It will also be productive of 
unpleasant radiation risks, which in 
their turn will be difficult and costly to 
deal with: Think of the thousands upon 
thousands of lead containers full of 
atomic waste, accumulating in the deeps 
of the sea (and, by the way, where are we 
going to find enough lead). 

Population is pressing on the world’s 
soils and forests, Forests are protectors of 
watersheds, preventers of floods, guar- 
dians against erosion, Yet since the dawn 
of history man has been ucating them as 
enemics to be hacked down or sources of 
al to be burned or built with. 


are being used 


там mater 


Greece and Yugoslavia, Syria апа Jor- 
dan, have been deforested and eroded, 
often to bare bones of rock, robbed of 
fertility. North Africa was one of the 
great granaries of Imperial Rome, and 
from its forests came the swarms of lions 
and wild boars, antelopes and elephants 
for the arcna: now the forests are no 
more, save in patches on the high 
ground, the big animals have vanished, 
soil has been scoured away and produc- 
tivity reduced. Wrong land use, like the 
overgrazing of brittle magi 

with caule, sheep and, finally, goats, has 
reduced huge tracts of once fertile land 
to semidesert. I have traveled through 
the once game-rich area south of Nairobi 
in Kenya; 12 years of overgrazing have 
converted it into wretched semidesert, 
and 12 years more will turn it into [ull 
desert. 

Meanwhile, thousands of square miles 
of north temperate conifer forest are cut 
down every yeur, largely for newsprint, 
and not always replanted; The Arauca 
ia forests of Chile are being converted 
into matchsticks, the Giant Redwoods 
of California are threatened, and the 
gorilla forests of the Kivu volcanoes are 
being eaten into by local cattle-herders. 

Wrong cultivation also brings erosion 
In the Tennessee Valley in 1934 I 
shown a stretch of bare rock which some 
men still living remembered with five 


аз 


“Before I thank you, Mr. Blathers, I want you 
to know that Pm just the kind of girl you think I ат!” 
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“Three guesses what Santa would like for Christmas!” 


feet of good soil over it: that was when 
the Tennessee River ran clear blue in- 
stead of turbid yellow. Today, however, 
contour plowing has largely checked 
the erosion. Wrong cultivation produced 
the horrible Dust Bowl years, when the 
accumulated fertility of millennia was 
dissipated on the dustladen winds. 
We can repair much of the losses and 
forestall much future damage by reforest- 
ation and better methods of cultivation. 
But it will be costly and hard, and resto- 
ration will take a very long time; and 
meanwhile population-pressure is bring- 
ing more marginal land into wrong use, 
with deterioration the inevitable result, 
Population is also pressing hard on 
city Ше ization in the original 
sense of the word. Increase in the total 
population of а country inevitably 
brings about an increase in the size and 
the number of big cities. But cities are 
growing just about twice as fast as popu- 
lation as a whole, so that their increase 
is disproportionate. It would be an illu- 
minating exercise in geography to com- 
pare the number of cities with over a 
million people in 1900 and today. As re- 
gards maximum size, 200 years ago 1,000, 
000 was near the limit; 50 years ago, 
5,000,000; but now there are cities (in the 
modern sense of conurbations) of 10,000, 
000—Tokyo, New York and London. 
It is biologically impossible to have ап 
efficient land animal of more than a сег- 
tain size: Above elephant bulk, efficiency 
goes rapidly down toward zero. So, too, 
it seems humanly impossible to have a 
really efficient city of more than 4,000,- 
000 or 5,000,000 people: above that level, 
efficiency, it seems, begins to go down, 
and 10,000,000 must be close to the lim- 
it. Certainly the modern megalopolis is 
ceasing to function as a true city, a cen- 
ter of fully civilized life, and is inflicting 
ever more frustration on e 
its inhabitants—more congestion, more 
noise, more commuting, less contact with 
nature, less civilized fulfillment. As Max 
Nicholson has well said, the meg; i 


If the overlarge city is in an und 
veloped country, it will become a home 
of squalor and a hotbed of disease, like 
Calcuua today. If it is in a developed 
counuy it will cease to be a city and 
merge into a vast unorganized urban 
sprawl, as is already happening in south- 
ern California, and much of the United 
States’ eastern scaboard. The only way 
for cities to become once again organs 
of civilization is for them to become 
smaller and more dispersed: and this can 
only happen if population increase slows 
down. Meanwhile, vast sums will have to 
be spent in making overlarge cities hu- 
manly habitable. 

Next, there is the pressure of popula- 
tion on jobs. Why has China recently re- 
embarked on a policy of birth-control, 
after proclaiming for years that strength 
and prosperity depend on numbers? We 


Б: 


сап be pretty sure that the main reason 
was the difficulty of finding 13,000,000 
new jobs every year. In India, there is 
almost universal under-employment, with 
serious white-collar and proletarian un- 
employment. In places like М 
the Caribbean islands the situation is 
even graver. 

But the worst shock is coming from 
the combined pressure of population 


1 become apparent in 
other countries as automation inexor- 
bly invades them. The effect is first and. 
foremost on the young. The general un- 
employment rate in the U.S. is high by 
European standards—over 5 percent; but 
for teenagers trying to enter the labor 
market it is about 15 percent, and for 
Negro tcenagers 30 percent. 

This is already a highly explosive situ- 
ation, but will inevitably grow worse. As 
the authors of the Report on the Triple 
Revolution put it, there is increasing 
competition for jobs between men and 
machines, with the machines steadily 
winning. Without some pretty drastic 
changes in its social and economic s' 
tem, the 0. 5. will be split into two na- 
tions, the employed minority with real 
jobs, nice incomes and a sense of sig- 
nificance, and the unemployed majority, 
scraping along on public assistance, job- 
less and unwanted. The alternative is 
for the machines to do most of what we 
now call work, while the men get on 
with the immense job of learning and 
teaching how to live more fully, helping 
human beings everywhere to find the 
right kinds of fulfillment. 

Population is pressing very hard on 
education. At least two thirds of existing 
humanity are badly undereducated. 
Nearly half the world's population over 
15 years of age—over 700,000,000—are 
illiterate, d the absolute number of 
illiterates is increasing by 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 a усаг. In most. underdevel- 
oped countries there is a passionate de- 
mand for education and a belief that it 
will somehow solve all their problems: 
But there is an appalling shortage of 
dassrooms and furniture, books and 
tcaching aids and, above all, of compe- 
tent teachers, while the flood of babies is 
making things more difficult every year. 
The pressure is equally acute in the de- 
veloped countries, though here mainly 
on higher education. In the U.S. the 
number of college entrants is destined to 
ncrease from 4.2 million to over 7 mil- 
lion by 1970—a 90 percent increase in 6 
years. How is any country to cope w 
such a flood without lowering standards? 

Population is pressing on man’s psy- 
chological stability and satisfactions. Ех- 
perimental studies have shown that 
overcrowding in animals produces acute 
stress syndromes. Their endocrine bal- 
се and their whole behavior system 
becomes deranged. They are more s 
ceptible to infection and to arterio- 


sclerosis, they become aggressive and 
their reproductive behavior becomes ab- 
normal. Similar situations, such as con- 
centration camps, produce similar effects 
in human beings; and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that much contempo- 
rary physical illness, neurosis, frustration 
nd delinquency springs from the same 
basic fact of overcrowding in a restric- 
tive environment. 

Finally there are the political effects 

of population excess. Population is 
pressing on peace. Demands for lebens- 
raum can readily lead to war, 
know with pre-War Germany. Ci 
population-pressure was surely at the 
base of her campaign in Tibet, and may 
well lead to other expansionist violence. 
In East Africa, it will be hard to prevent 
conflict between the rapidly multiplying 
agricultural land-hungry Kikuyu and the 
nd-rich nomadic Masai. 
Population is also pressing on freedom, 
As populations grow and technology ad- 
vances, social life has to be more eth- 
ciently planned and regulated. But 
regulation can readily turn into regimen- 
tation, planning can become rigid and 
bureaucratic, and the whole social system 
can slide over ii 
totalitarian nations arc rcadicr for mili- 
tary adventure. 


ptititive pres- 
ed with that 


of mass-production 
on the quality and d 
Human expansion and economic ex- 
ploitation are reducing the variety and 
beauty of our environment and its plant. 
and animal inhabitants. Low-quality 
mass-produced objects are flooding the 
world's markets. Drab uniformity is 
threatening rich cultural diversity, both 
between and within nations. Egalitarian 
democracy, mass education and social 
pressures are imposing conformism and 
discouraging varied excellence. Evalua- 
tion in the quantitative terms of profita- 
bility and efficiency is pressing on 
nal d aesthetic quality. Ma- 
chine-minding and automation are rob- 
bing industrial jobs of hum terest 
and pride. Multiplicity of objects and 
outlets is d ag man's spiritual and 
moral potential. The vast anonymous 
forces of quantity-minded industrial 
technology and bureaucratic administra- 
tion are robbing human beings of their 
sense of personal significance, and reduc- 
ing them to the merely quantitative sta- 
tus of units in а huge social mac 

This adds up to а very gloomy pros- 
pect. Whatever we do today, the world 
at the turn of the century will be a 
much more unpleasant and frustrating 
place to live in. But if we do nothing, 
the prospect for our grandchildren and 
indeed for the future of civilized human 


ne. 


We must, of course, do our utmost 
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to increase food-production, raise the 
standard of living, step up education, 
abolish waste, reduce frustration and 
prevent destructive violence, But all 
this, though necessary as a brake on 
man's disaster course, can do no more 
than alleviate symptoms. The only cure 
is birthconuol, aimed in the first in- 
stance at bringing down the world’s 
present unmanageable rate of increase 
to manageable proportions as fast as pos- 
sible, and eventually at achieving а bal- 
ance between population and resources. 


mendous—ignorance ace 
long-established traditions, nation- 
al. tribal and class jealousies, moral pre- 


judice. ideological and religious dogma. 
(It is a grave scandal that the World 
Health Organization has twice been 


prevented by Roman Catholic pressure— 
ed, I regret to say, by Anglo-Saxon 
ithy—from even considering popula- 
tion as a factor in world health.) 

However, the prospect is not all 
gloom. Since 1914, the idea of popula- 
tion-convol has gained increasing а 
ceptance, and in the last few years has 
explosively broken through the crust of 
ignorance and prejudice to become a 
matter of high public importance. 

Let me recall that half a centur 
Margaret Sanger way jailed in New 
for advocating birth-conuol: I 
the same city she was publicly hon 
by an international banquet. 

In the late Twenties, 1 myself was re- 
buked by the Director-General of the 
B.B.C., Sir John, now Lord, Reith, for 
having polluted the British ether by a 
demand for birth-conwol: Today the 
B.B.C, in common with many other 
radio and TV corporations, regularly 
stages talks and on the 
subject. 

In the U.S.A., birth-control has 
the last five years shaken off the old 
boos, and hits become а topic of general 
cussion and offi It was 
abundantly discussed the last 

residential election, the 


discussions 


du 
nd has be 
subject of important official reports— 


ng 


Senatorial, Presidential and scientific. 
The most important was the report prc- 
pared by the National Academy of 
Sciences which, after surveying the ques- 
tion from every angle, pressed strongly 
for mudh more research on human re 
production and its control, for making 
its results freely available, and for шесі- 
ing the requests of other nations for help 
with their population problems. 
Meanwhile, research is progress 
and has produced valuable (though not 
yet ideal or foolproof) new devices like 
the pill, or oral contraceptive, and the 
plastic coil. Male sterilization (without 
loss of normal sexual powers) is being 
used in India as a useful supplement to 
other methods of bringing down the 
birth-rate. And recent approaches by 


way of immunizing ova ag: 
tion, of causing failure of implantation, 
and of manipulating the endocrine sys- 
tem to prevent ovulation, are opening 
new hopes. But if only one tenth of one 
percent of the vast sums of money and 
disproportionate numbers of first-class 
brains allocated (o інісі research, 
weaponry and the race to the moon (mis- 
called space research) had been devoted. 
to this central problem of human repro- 
duction, we should undoubtedly have 
well and truly cracked it before now. 

Another hopeful sign is the eroding of 
Roman Catholic intransigence on the 
subject. Catholic doctors like John Rock 
help in discovering the pill and write 
books on the urgency of the population 
explosion: high ecclesiastical dignitaries 
of the Church dispute publicly about 
the permissibility of “artificial” birth- 
control: younger lay Catholics disregard 
its prohibition, and speak of responsible 
parenthood in this world rather than 
unlimited production of souls to be 
saved in the next. A Catholic country 
like Chile adopts an official policy of 
population-control; and the Vatican, it 
seems, is in travail destined. 10 bring 
forth some modernized or at least 
modified doctrine. Equally hopeful is 
the ending of the United Nations’ os- 
uich-like refusal to admit the existence 
of роршайов as a problem. In Decem- 
General 
approved nemine contradicente a re: 
tion emphasizing the importance of the 
ion. Unfortunately, its teeth were 
extracted: the clause. empower 
UN to give technical а pro- 
grams of population-control on request 
from governments was rejected, through 
the negative votes of most Catholic 
countries, and the abstention of the 
Communist bloc (as well as of the U.S. 

ad Canada). 1 sometimes wonder what 
Roman Catholics feel about this fello 
traveling with Communism on one of the 
world's major issues. 


In spite of all thi ever, the pros- 
pect remains gloomily urgent and the 
practical question clamors for an 
—what must we do, and how should we 
do it? 

In the long term we have to think out 
а new kind of cultural, social and cco- 
nomic system for the human species. 
The population explosion has forced 
to ask anew the fundamental ques 
What are people for d the only an- 
swer that seems relevant in the contem- 
porary world is fulfillment in the widest 


answer 


s 


sense greater personal fulfillment. for 
more individual hum ings, and 
more fulfilling achievements. by 


1 societies. 

Accordingly, we must first set ou 
selves to discover what fulfillment really 
means, what it involves in different re- 
gions and for different types of people, 


hu 


and then мап planning for a 
Fulfillment Society. In cular, we 
must uy to make education provide as 
much fulfillment as possible, and must 
rethink the whole problem of jobs, em- 
ployment and leisure. 

On the practical side, we must try to 
utilize the world’s resources, material 
and non-material, environmental and hu- 
man, to the best advantage. This means 
making ecology our central science. Ecol- 
ogy is the science of relations—relations 
between organisms (including man) with 
their environment (including other or- 
ganisms). Applied ecology is aimed at 
ichieving an optimum relation betwcen 
man and his environment, with a bal. 
anced pattern of land usc and proper 
conservation of resources of every kind 
Everywhere, but perhaps most urgently 
in developing countries, children should 
be introduced to science, not by way of 
physics and chemistry, mechanics and 
technology, but by way of physiology 
and ecology, health and conservation. 

We must rethink the relation between 
the hayes and the have-nots, the devel 
oped and the underdeveloped count 
The very concept of aid and assistance, 
with its underlying idea of the rich dis 
ty to the world’s un- 
fortunate poor, has become out of date 
We have now to think in the positive 
terms оГ joint. participation in the ovcr- 
all task of world development. This is in 
the interest of all. If the gap between 
h and poor is not narrowed, the revo 
lution of expectation in the 
I] turn sour, and w 
envy, local violence 


nd 
with the likelihood 
takeover—military, 
ist or other—and the possibility 


-Western 


Commu 
of revolution or even war. 

Population is a key factor in aided de- 
velopment, for aid can readily be 
swallowed up by its too rapid increase. 
Bankers verv properly look into the 
edit-worthiness of applicants for loans. 
I am confident that in the quite near 
future, aid-giving agencies, whether in- 
ternational, regional, national or private, 
will look into what 1 may call the demo- 
graphic credit-worthiness of applicants 
for aid. If they consider that its benefits 
will bc washed down the drain by an 
excessive llood of births, they will try to 
persuade the applicant to adopt a strong 
control, and will 


projects, rescarch facilities, and money 
for contraceptive devices. 


the World Health 
the Food and Agri 
but also U 
Labor Or 
and 
cognizanc 
boldly em 
policy. 1 would hope th 


= 
uhure are zation, 


should take popula- 
problems fully into thcir 
nd the UN itself should 
global population 
this would in 


dude large-scale research оп human 1е- 
production and methods for its control: 
in any case, the most highly developed 
countries, notably the 17.5. А. and Brit- 
ain, should certainly be encouraged to 
undertake such rescarch, and should 
make the results freely available to all 
nations. 

The Population Division of the UN 
should be further strengthened, and 
member states should be encouraged to 
ask for specialist surveys of their particu- 
lar population problem: 

When birth-control servicing has been 
adopted, as here and there in Britain and 
the U.S, it proves highly profitable to 
the local community by cutting the cost 
of welfare services, reducing Шери 
and abortion, besides lifting hi 
of misery and frustration from the shoul- 
ders of unfortunate mothers and thei 
overlarge families. And on a national 
scale, as in Japan, it has transformed the 
prospects of the whole country. 

Population-control is just as essential 
іш developed as іп underdeveloped 
countries, notably in overcrowded ones 
like Britain or Holland, and ove 
mechanized and overproducing ones with 
a high birth-rate like the 0.5. At am 
thing like the present rate of increase, the 
U.S. will become an almost intolerable 
habitat within a century. 

In all counnies, the obvious urgency 
is to incorporate family planning and 
thconuol advice into the official 
medical and health systems in every field 
—research, teaching, waining, adminis 
tration, publicity, education—and at ev- 
cry level from local to national. Only so 
will it reach those who need it most—the 
poor. the deprived and the ignor: 

Every important country or region 
should set up some high-level instituti 
for studying and advising on popul: 
problems and collaborati ackl 
them. It could be an official Demograph- 
ic Institute, or а governmentaided 
university deparument, or a privately 
supported center attached to a universi- 
ty, like the splendid Center tor Popula- 
tion Studies Just set up in Harvard: The 
important thing is that it should be the 
fountainhead оГ scientific information 
and unbiased opinion оп population 
problems of every kind. 

In addition [UT 
unofficial bodies cap: 
advice and of exerting pressure on au- 
thority in regard to population policy, 
besides educating public opinion. 

If practical family planning and birth 
conuol Шо govern- 
ment services, perhaps the Inte 
Planned Pa on could 
add another P to its title and become the 
Planned Parenthood and Population 
Federation—or сусп, since Parenthood 
is included in Populati n its 
goal simply as Planned Population. But 
in any case, a body of this sort, with 
every country, айу 


is need for 
ble both of giving 


are 


icorporated 
ional 


enthood Federa! 


branches in 


needed, and the LP.P.F. should се 
help in setting it up. 

At the moment, a sense of urgency is 
what is most essential—and pressure to 
overcome the deliberate counter-pressures 
of Roman Catholicism and Russian 
Marxism, of competitive profit-hungry 
business and competitive power-hungry 
nationalism, and the non-deliberate but 
equally powerful resistances of wadition 
and vested interest, of ignorance and 
stupidity. Pressure on local government 
bodies and city administratio: in- 
stitutions, on trade unions and medical 
tions, on religious and humanist 
on national governments, on in- 
ternational associations and the UN it 
self. One of the main jobs of a Planned 
Population Association would be to plan 
campaigns as necessary, and enlist the 
cooperation of as many groups and or- 
ganizations as possible in executing them 
—religious and humanist, social and 
educational, commercial and profes- 
sional, trade-union and employer, UN 
associations and, I would hope, political 
parties. 

Bur these are matters of debatable de- 
tail. Let me get back to the core of the 
matter. The population explosion has 
led to a very real crisis, a turning point 
affairs. It has provided a good 
ріс of the Marxist thesis that 
in quantity can turn into change 
in quality. Increase in the quantity of 


tainly 


assoc 
bodi 


population is bringing about a decrease 
in the quality of human existence. 

During all the millennia of man's life 
on this carth up to the present, it has 
been essentially right for him to obe: 
the allegedly divine injunction to 
crease and multiply: Today it has be- 
come wrong to do so. It has become 
wrong and indeed immoral to put obsta- 

in the way of bringing the rate of 
ase down, аз Roman Catholics, 
puritans, fundame and 
other frightened, dogmatic or reactionary 
e been doing. It is immoral 
condemning millions of h 
beings to a continuance and 
worsening of avoidable misery, poverty, 
nd frustration. It has become 
wrong—ethically and socially, nationally 
and internationally wrong—for any fam- 
y. class, tribe or nation to have а high 
birth-rate. Population-control has be- 
come linked with our duty and our des- 
tiny, our compassion and our hope. 

Tt all boils down to one insistent qucs- 
tion: Do you, we, mankind, want more 
people at a Jower level of existence and 
a higher risk of disaster, or fewer people 
at a higher level, with more opportuni 
ties for fulfillment? Do we want п 
possibilities smothered or cherished 
we want mere quantity of human ur 
or better quality of life? 
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SOICHIRO HONDA wheel of fortune 
INDUSTRIAL PUNDITS have long anticipated the 
new records that would be set when Ja- 
pan’s superb imitative talents were turned to 
an original creation. But it would have taken 
uncanny foresight to predict that Soichiro 
Honda, a poorly educated. mechanic with a 
reputation for youthful profligacy and a 
string of pre-War business failures, would be 
the first to turn the trick, This is how a Brit- 
ish manufacturer incredulously described а 
assembled Honda motorcycle: "It was 
made like a watch and it wasn't a copy of 
anything." Indeed, the enormous Honda 
manufactu comprising four fac- 
tories and employing more than 7000 workers, 
produces a precision mechanism that is set- 
ting the pace for the motorcycle industry of 
the world. In 1961 and 1969, Honda bikes 
virtually swept all the grand rix contests. 
(Since then, factory teams have becn with- 
drawn from competition.) Last year, Honda 
gobbled up 60 percent of motorcycle sales in 
арап, 65 percent іп the United States, and 
ncredible 30 percent of the world market. 
Bossman Honda, born 59 years ago on the 
wrong side of the rice paddy, attended school 
for only eight years before quitting to become 
a mechanic. At 99, he opened his own garage, 
but lavished the first year's profits (580) on 
s and fast women. Although he held 
auto-racing speed record, Honda gave up 
the sport at 31 after a severe accident smashed 
his face. Drifting from shop to shop until the 
War, he opened a piston-ring foundry, which 
weathered several financial crises, only to be 
blown to oblivion by Allied bombers. Hon- 
da's turning point, after a session at night 
school helped him rise from mechanic to 
technician, came іп 1948. Putting together a 
company out of old parts and a meager capi- 
talization of 52777, he ingeniously adapted a 
storehouse full of War-surplus motors to or- 
dinary bicycles, thus providing cheap trans- 
portation for a population that needed it 
desperately. By 1952, he was able to market 
his first bona fide motorcycle. The Honda 
product of today, inexpensive, well designed 
and simple to operate, has cultivated a new 
breed of cyclist: gray-flanneled businessme 
pretty girls in pretty sports clothes, clean-cut 
teenagers—all eschewing the black-leather- 
jacket image of The Wild One. This year, 
Honda, not content to rest on his two-wheeled 
aurels, will enter a recently developed For- 
mula I racing car in the grand prix circu 
and he'll export а perky, chain-driven sports 
car to the U. S. A. "Women's bodies are be; 
tiful,” he says. "I tried to make these cars like 
that" Honda's inspired. inspirations should 
garner even greater sales and speed records. 


g concer! 
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RICHARD SALNDERS 


VITTORIO GASSMAN comic casanova 

тик star oF The Easy Life, Big Deal on Madonna Street and 
Let's Talk About Women is as replete with ingredients as a pot 
of minestrone. Vittorio Gassman is an idealist persistent in the 
portrayal of comic scoundrels, a Hollywood sex symbol who 
hates Hollywood (although not necessarily Hollywood sex), a 


man who has nimbly changed his image from screen heavy to 
comedian. Last year he was proclaimed by his nation's film crit- 
ics as the finest actor in Italy, yet he wants to be a writer. Like 


the raflish, hearty, ragazza-happy hero of The Easy Life, Gassman 
likes high speed, big parties, women—all the faucets of la dolce 
vita turned wide open. Yet, essentially he is quiet, introspective, 
self-effacing. He rarely argues (“Not even with critics"), almost 
never pulls the fine Iu igger of his temper. Born in Genoa, 
September 1, 1922, 1 at first aimed at a law career, then 
boxed as an amateur, toured Europe with a basketball t 
finally turned 10 Shakespeare, A graduate of the Italian. Acad- 
сту of Dramatic Arb, he played in Hamlet, Macbeth and 
Othello in Rome, Milan, Florence and Siena. In Italian films 
he starred in Bitter Rice and The Wolf of Sila, soon became 
a part of the affluent, energetic, amoral world of postV 
Rome. Eventually he was absorbed into the maw of Holly- 
wood by Dore Schary, who signed him to the inevitable sevei 
year contract (“It is like a chronic skin rash") at MGM. His 
first American films were of dubious dist and Gassman, 
portraying for the most part a series of oily and villainous 
lovers, was something less than a sensation Вілей. Then came 
several eye-popping and odious spectaculars and, mamma mia! 
soon Vittorio was back on the Via Veneto sipping grappa. He 
was rescued from limbo by his performances in Big Deal on 
Madonna Street (he played a cabbagcheaded, third-rate second- 
story man) and The Easy Life (“Tom Jones with jetaway, 
wrote Time magazine) and international fame hit him at last. 
Married twice (to Eleanora R nd Shelley Winters) and 
twice divorced, he firmly vows he shall wed no more. “Whe 
I meet one with that look on the face," he has said, “I merely 
mutter а rivederci. 


EDWIN D. ETHERINGTON number eos number one 
THREE YEARS AGO, the biggest securities scandal since the Thirties 
shook the American Stock Exchange. A report by the Secu- 

ies and Exchange Commission declared the ASE guilty of 
fold and prolonged abuses" and Wall Street veterans 
promptly predicted that the Curb market (so called because 
until 1921 its business was conducted on a street corner, by 
traders standing on the curb 


would eithe € to shape up in a hurry or wash out. 
Clearly, it has shaped up. under the able leadership of 
Edwin Deacon Etherington, personable exlawyer whom 


the Curb's board of governors picked—lfrom а field of over 
70—to head up the exchange in the wake of the SEC re- 
port. Educated at Lawrenceville and Wesleyan (where һе 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa), Etherington taught collegi 
nglish for a year, went on to Yale for a law degree, 
then entered the austere Wall Street law firm of Milbank, 
Tweed, Hope and Hadley, counsel to the New York Stock 
Exchange. He was soon named secretary to the big board, 
then vice-president, and іп 1961 he joined Pershing and 
Company, а brokerage firm, as a full partir, the position 
he held when the ASE called him to the helm. As its 580,000- 
car president, Etherington (who turned 40 on Christmas 
Day) has transformed the Curb from an oak-paueled old-men’s 
club, in which a limited number of members 
shoptalk, speculative excesses and occasion 
dynamic, well-controlled market with an ebullient m 
that reflects Etherington’s own. Though the Curb may never 
match its rival New York Stock Excl ie in volume, it 
provide а ular market for shares in smaller comp 
and for more volatile growth stocks; it also serves as а wain- 
i round for the big board, more than 40 percent of whose 
топ says: "Some 


nee we can, and let 
people draw their own conclusions.” The conclusions «ама 

-from both Etherington’s performance and that of 
hange—have been virtually unanimously favorable. 
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ecutive Director of the Association, spe- 
cifically ashed the convening medical 
authorities for their opinions on the effec- 
tiveness of penicillin as a syphilis cure: 
The agreement was unanimous that peni- 
cillin is a definite cure for the disease. 

The fact that the incidence of syphilis 
is actually increasing in the U. 
though we have the necessary medical 
knowledge to literally stamp out the dis- 
сазе as a significant health problem in 
society—is just one more painful penalty 
that we pay for our sexual ignorance, 
guilt and shame, 


even 


SEX IN SWEDEN 
In addition to the philosophy of Mr. 
Hefner, I'd like 10 let your readers know 
a Swedish gitl’s philosophy. As one of 
many European readers of rtaysoy, T 
would like to express my thanks for a 
nking magazine. 1 have noticed 


wonder if it is only the American тап 
who reads PLaynoy. I can assure you th 
here in Europe the magazine is read by 
а lot of women as well. I personally 
gazine for 


(continued. from page 51) 


Too many foreign reporters come to 
Sweden to write an article about the 
Swedish way of love with a prefixed at- 
titude. They stay for a couple of days, 
ake some photos of our teenage crim- 
inals and their gangs, then consider their 
mission completed and return home to 
write a frontpage story telling their 
readers how awful love is the way it is 
practiced in Sweden. Now, may 1 point 
out that most of what has been said about 
Scandinavian free love applies only to а 
minor group of people. There are young 
girls in Sweden who think it doesn't mat- 
ter with whom they make love, but they 
rc rar 

The rest of the girls make love only 
with men they are in love with. If the 
Swedish girl meets a man to whom she із 
attracted and with whom she falls in 
love, she finds it only natural to make 
love with him. The Swedish girl feels she 
ould give everything to thc man she 
nd what can be worth more than 
If? And what is more beautiful than 
two people loving cach other? 

If the man and his woman after some 
time realize they perhaps are not right 
for each other, they part—friends. Now, 
that is definitely beucr than realizing 


“Are you hurt?” 


the same thing after a few years of mar- 
riage. Two people have to be somewhat 
fit for each other in sexual matters be 
fore their marriage can be a complete 
success, and that is something they'll 
have to find out together. Not only I say 
this, but also the great Freud—and һе 
should have known what he was talking 
about. 

Anyway, I think the Swedish way of 


ing the U.S.A. 1 worked in your coun- 
пу for some months and had excellent 
opportunities to study the American way 
of making love, 1 have seen young kids 


ко g.” having sex orgies, and so 
on. But it was all kept secret and was 
considered dirty. Love isn't dirty unless 
people's attitude toward love is dirty 
Love in itself is something wonderful 
and beautiful. 

When young girls of 15 years quit 
school to get married because they 
dashed off into something they couldn't 
handle, there must be something wrong. 
I don't say that our way of loving is the 
only right опе, but at least we have man- 
aged to retain our respect for love, and 
to know our feelings openly. And most 
Swedish girls are mature enough to han- 
dle the responsibilities that come with 
Tree love. 

One more thing before 1 finish. 
Why do Americans like unm: d 
mother? I know American girls who 
have given their babies up for adoption, 
not because they wanted to, but because 
they were forced to by the unwriuen 
rules of a cruel and implacable society. 
Why not show the unmarried mothers 
respect, and try to help them? They de 
serve that, because any girl who has the 
guts to bring up her child alone and 
face the difficulties involved is worth all 
our respect and admiration. 

Nina Lindberg 
Katrineholm, Sweden 

We are charmed by your letter and 
your “Swedish girl's philosophy" and can 
only concur with your observations on 
the deplorable American attitudes 10- 
ward the sexual freedom of our young 
men and toward unwed 
mothers. There is something wrong with 
а society that considers sex dirty, that 
forces teenagers into premature mar- 
riages, and that stigmatizes unmarried 
mothers. The underlying cause of these 
attitudes in American society is a puri- 
tanical jear of sex which is rooted in the 
past, but which still manifests itself as an 
emotional tyranny in the second half of 
the 20th Century. 


and women, 


BECKER BACKER BOMBS 

Following your advice in a recent Fo- 
rum, | wrote to two Congressmen in 
hopes of arousing them to vote against 
the Becker Amendment. They are enti- 


ied to my opinion as well as theirs—at 
пу rate, it ended in а one-all split 
nator George А. Smathers assured me 
he is a “firm believer in freedom of 
religion and the concept of separation 
of church and state. 

OF greater interest, I think, are the 
two letters which I received several days 
rt from the Honorable Charles E. 
Bennett of the House of Representa- 
tives. Briefly, in my letter to Mr. Ben- 
nett, I said the Becker Amendment 
would be an adulteration of the First 
Amendment and suggested hc take a 
long. careful look at this bill. 

His first letter: 


Thank you for your thoughtful 
August 91 letter concerning the 
Becker Amendment to permit Bible 
reading and prayer in our public 
schools. As you may know, I am 
deeply opposed to the Supreme 
Court decision on thls matter, and 
have signed the Discharge Petition to 
bring the proposed Constitutional 
Amendment before the floor of the 
House, I have also appeared before 
the House Judiciary Committee in 
support of this amendment, and 
have urged the committee to take 
prompt and favorable action in its 
behalf. 

You can be sure that I will 
continue my efforts in this feld, 
and your encouragement is deeply 
appreciated. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Charles 


. Bennett 


This reply disturbed ше; 1 hadn't 
Adulteration" is about 
be. Dh 
n offi 
p Becker or 

n his 


ceives a letter сопа 
school prayer, he hurriedly assumes 
scanning of the mail that the ind 
opposes the Supreme Court decision. 


Another's views don't disturb me, only 
the possibility that I may be forced to 
assimilate his views. All I expect is a 


little rationality. I say this 
‚ almost under my breath, be- 
cause it really has nothing to do with 
Mr. Bennett's second letter. 1 have no 
commentary. He has his views. I think 
Forum readers will find the paragraph 
below interesting in that the views 
expressed. therein are not unlike those 
of many other officials scattered. through- 
out the country. 


In further response to your letter 
of August 21, I must say that the let- 
ter sent to you on August 29 was 
sent when I was out of the office, 
and my secretary inappropriately 
replied thereto, because she did not 
make reference to the fact that you 
oppose the Becker Amendment and 
t. The let- 


“The preceding has been an unpaid. political announcement." 


ter which I sent to you did not deal 
with this difference of opinion. As T 
indicated in my letter of August 29, 
Т favor bringing the Becker Ame 
ment or some other type of amend- 
ment to the floor for prompt 
consideration. I do so because I feel 
that there was nothing wrong about 
the situation in our country prior 
... to that decision. The Becker 
Amendment may not be perfect 
its present form, but I believe i 
be perfected to bring our situation 
hack to precisely what it was at the 
time just prior to the Supreme 
Court deci which I think is pref- 
erable to the situation today, I real- 
ize that this may not be in accord 
with your views. but I believe that 
e a right to have my frank 
opinion upon it, and 1 regret that 
the letter that was previously sent to 
you did not come to grips with the 
fact that you have been of the opin- 
ion that the Becker Amendment 
may not be capable of being put in 
such shape as to do the mild thing 
of put 
ог to the Supreme Court de 
sion. Church opposition to the 
Becker Amendment has in fact 
killed it for 1964 at le: 

Sincerely, 

Charles E. Bennett. 


L. A. Campbell 
Jacksonville, Florida 


ng us back to where we were 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 

Concerning the Supreme Court's 
school-prayer decision, no one has point- 
<d out the obvious: We agnostics and 
atheists don't wish to impose on the 
public our belief that there is по God, 
any more than we wish others to impose 
on us the belief that there is. To force 
atheism on others, the Supreme Court 
would had to decree that schools 
are required to teach that there is по 
God; this would be the true parallel of 
school-board dicta to read Bible verses 
or say prayers in schools. 

The only moral, democratic law, 
therefore. is one which keeps all religion 
out of public institutions. The Constitu- 
tion guarantees us the freedom to be- 
lieve and to proselytize—on. our own 
time, through our own efforts, with our 
own money, and in our own homes and 
churches. 


ra 


Mrs. Norma Palmer 
Toledo, Ohio 
We agree. 


“The Playboy Forum" offers the oppor- 
tunity for an extended dialog between 
readers and editors of this publication 
on subjects and issues raised in our con- 
tinuing editorial series, “The Playboy 
Philosophy." Address all correspondence 
on either "Philosophy" or "Forum" to: 
The Playboy Forum, рг.лувоү, 232 E. 
Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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Protestant person here this evening has 
been this guy from Chicago. 
TANENBAUM: A strong Protestant ethos, 
yes. 

GARY: So, as a consequence, the corpo- 
rate ethic in Protestan —il there is 
such a thing—is essentially the indivi 
al ethic. Is this not so? 


SINGLE SEX 


GARY: I'm afraid Гус gone around to 
the back door in expressing this... 


O'CONNOR: Yes, huny and get in 
there. 
GARY: Well, I would like to suggest 


that each one of us—that is, those of us 
who represent an institutional point of 
пом attempt to express our own 
religion's position on this subject. 1 
think we are here as representatives of 
major religious groups and. as such, we 
have to speak for our churches in this 
problem and not simply for ourselves. 
TANENBAUM: Do you want to begin 
with a statement of what your communi 
ty's position is? 
GARY: Well, I just thought I'd put it 
on Father O'Connor first. 
O'CONNOR: | suppose, in а way, а state- 
ment of this sort is probably the casiest 


(continued from page 62) 


Гог me to make, in the sense that the po- 
sition on it is most clearly established. 
First of all, 1 would say that sexuality 
for a Roman Catholic is а wholesome, 
good thing—and thats been validated 
both from revelation in the Old and 
New Testam and. from the aspect of 
a rational and reasonable approach to it. 
Secondly, we hold that the treasure of 
sexuality is of such great importance and 
value that it should have its normal 
function within the status of matrimony 
and the sacrament of marriage. And the 
leading up to this, and the preparedness 
for it, should make sexuality an attrac 
‚ with a feel- 


e, wholesome, fine tl 
ing of security about it. 

GARY. Let me see if I can express a 
Protestant position on this, in necessari. 
ly general terms, Our se 
а love relationship between two adults— 
presumably in а marriage relationship— 
and it extends to the care for our chil- 
dren, and the cultivation of the family 
Tt extends beyond that point to our 
concern about stability within the socie- 
ty in which we live and we . . . well, 
this is my hidden agenda when I talk 
about this. 1 can't just talk about how 1 
happen personally to feel about it. I 


“Nighty-night, son. Are you sure 
there's nothing else you'd like?” 


have to talk about it in terms of my 
wife, my children. my community. It in- 
volves what kind of standards I think 
are important—not only for my own 
marriage, but for my children and for 
the community in which I live. Jt in- 
volves the interplay which is always 
there between the religious institutions: 
I'm concerned with the feeling of the 
Roman Catholic Church about sexua 
morality, about family life, about stabil- 
ity in this community; similarly, I'm 
concerned with the feeling of the other 
Protestant Churches, too, And we're all 
gravely concerned about the moral dli- 
mate here in the city—as it affects fami- 
lies particularly, and as it affects the city 
itself, So when I talk about this, I think, 
this is the context within which 1 would 
speak; and, I suspect, it is not too 
different from your own. 
HEFNER: These are positive statements. 
as far as they go, gentlemen, but they're 
oriented, almost exclusively, to marriage 
and the family—and the real problem 
has been left out, has been ignored, it 
scems to me. What about those members 
of society who are not married—the sm- 
gle adults, and the adolescents, too, who 
are physically but. not yet emotionally 
mature? Does anyone any longer believe 
that religion is coping with the problem 
with a “Thou shalt not,” and a looking 
the other way? 
TANENBAUM: 1 think that is part of 
the crisis we face. Our tradition—certain- 
ly the Jewish tradition—has been family 
oriented, 
GARY: That's truc. 
TANENBAUM: In a sense, the normative 
Jewish position would simply be an echo 
of what Norman O'Connor and Dick 
Gary have just expressed. The locus of 
the whole sexual morality in the Jewish. 
tradition really centers on family moral- 
ity, and J don't think we have really 
geared ourselves for a society in which 
Шеге is this preponderance of in- 
dividuals for whom there has to be a 
clearly defined morali 
If you are not defined in terms of a 
family, you are out of luck, if you have 
any religious conscience. But what hap- 
pens to the people who ate bachelors? 
What happens in a society where you 
have more women than men, the prob: 
ble outcome of whieh is that you will 
have a surplus of women who will never 
ту? What do these people do with 
r sexual needs? What kind of morali- 
ty do you have for these people? 
HEFNER: And this not t0 suggest 
that religion should cease to focus on 
the importance, and primary impor- 
tance, of the family, as a context for sex 
in society. But by not paying attention 
to the other part of society—to the un- 
married part of society—by simply say- 
ing that sex for all these people is wrong, 
is taboo, in truth, religion has not satis 


[actorily come to grips with the problem 
as it e 
GARY: I think that’s it. Hugh has put 
his finger on a real point here. Because 
of our preoccupation with the family, as 
the focal point in society, we have not 
addressed ourselves to the problem of 
the single adult, 

TANENBAUM: This is truc. 

BURNETT: Excuse me, Father Gary, 
but speaking as a layman, 1 would think 
—certainly my impression was that all 
churches, whether Protestant, Catholic 
or Jewish, frowned on sexual relations 
among unmarried adults. It was my 
impression that all churches take the po- 
sition that it is wrong. 

HEFNER: І think it would be correct to 
say that this was once true, but it is not 
d certainly true today as 


O'Connor's 
Would it be true from yours, 
Gary? 

GARY: Well, it depends on how far vou 
want to generalize it, In my own parish, 


point of view. Correct? 
ather 


I have performed more mi where 
Ше girl was pregnant than T have where 
Ше girl was not pregnant, Now, this is 
an unusual parish . 
O'CONNOR: It sure 
GARY: І grant you that, but this 
tually the case. 

O'CONNOR: You've got a lot of work 
10 do. 


ac- 


GARY: And a lot of work Fm not 
doing. (Laughter) 
But we, as institutions, haven't really 


addressed ourselves to the problem of 
the single adult in this society. You 
know, I'm waiting for the Roman Catho- 
lic Church to come out with a statement 
on this, or the American Jewish Com- 


mittee, before 1 say anything . . . and 
уте waiting for me...and soon. . . 


TANENBAUM: Meanwhile, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee is waiting for the 
New York Board of Rabbis to come out 


with a З 
GARY: And we've all got a problem 
here, because the general condition 


that exists in this city—regarding sex- 


ual de for nple—is a real 
morass. And we haven't even considered 
them—except ав exceptions, A while 


ago, І was going to men п that in my 
own ministry there arc а great 
exceptions to the general rule of wl 
would be regarded as normal sexuality, 
and these I counsel | y. But I 
don't have any set standard to apply 
in such cases. except. Christian charity. 
There simply isn't any sort of public 
position for this. 

O'CONNOR: І think part of the difficulty 
here is that it's only in recent times that 
we've developed, with the existential 
philosophers, the notion of the love re- 
lationship—in its fu'l concomitance—in 
the complete body-spirit concept. 


ГА 


“Hey George — there's a wild party over at Harry's!” 


too, that we have failed to 
h the problems of sex in the 

arrage; and in the unhappy mar- 
riage, which is unhappy because of fa 
sexual or 
‚ And there 


1 think, 


erotic side of the relationsh: 


is the single you 
girl who finds h 
pletely unsatish 
then, sex becom 
only charming p 
in which to live. 

As a result, what the churches have 
got to do is rebuild the city, so to speak, 
so that our energies can function in a 
way that makes the city а happy, whole- 
some place in which to live. And so that 
sex will find its proper place, or role, in 
what maybe we would consider our t 
dition. 

GARY. Amen to th; 
TANENBAUM: I think the growth of 
the interaction between religion and 


ng and consequently, 


n outlet which is the 
е, or romantic place, 


psychiatry, and the great emphasis оп 
al counseling do indicate the rec- 
ition of the problem on the part of 
us communities. But it really is 
just a beginning step, in many ways. 


In the next installment of “The Play- 
boy Philosophy,” Editor-Publisher Hugh 
М. Hefner covers the third of these four 
religious round-lable discussions, in 
which the panelists exchange views on 
sex as sin and PLAYBOY: promoling of 
premarital play. 

See “The Playboy Forum” in this issue 
for readers’ comments—pro апа con—on 
subjects raised in previous installments 
of this editorial series. Two booklet re- 
prints of “The Playboy Philosophy,” in- 
cluding installments one through seven 
and eight through twelve, are available. 
at $1 per booklet. Send check or money 
order 10 PLAYmOY, 232 E. Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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NOT:SO:CLASSIG (continued from page 126) 


nn tells us bluntly in the foreword 
t he is going to deal with the story in 
considerable detail. "We do not fear 
being called meticulous,” he says, “іп- 
dlining as we do to the view that onb 
the exhaustive can be truly interesting. 
The question for the reader is whether 
this long, “meticulous” and exhaustive 
account of the spiritual journey of the 
hero, Hans Castorp, is worth the toil 
it takes to follow it—whether, indeed, 
the exhaustive is “truly interesting.” As 
far as I am concerned, it is not worth it, 
and, for me, the exhaustive is fatiguing- 

In the first place, the book does not 
have much of a story in the usual sense 
a plot woven out of overt incidents, 
problems and development. It is essen- 
tially static; it docs not move, or rather, 
moves at a glacial расе. The essential ac- 
tion of the novel is the struggle between 
health and sickness in the mind of Hans 
Castorp—a spiritual action. This could 
be a very interesu 
Dostoievsky wrote а зегіс of fascinating 
fictions concerned with spiritual strug- 
gles in his leading characters. And 
Dante's story in the Divine Comedy is 
one of spiritual development. 

But, despite many fascinating passages 
nce, the conversations between 
Sewembrini, the optimistic humanist, 
and Naphta, the pessimistic irrationalist; 
or the romance between Hans and the 
alluring Clavdia Chauchat—it is hard to 
maintain interest іп Мапп% "master- 
piece.” One reason for the flagging of 
attention is the exceedingly long and de- 
tailed descriptions of mood and thought, 
and the giant clumps of nonfictional ma- 
terial that bestrew the story. The result 
is soporific, and the reader is put to 
sleep, from which he is awakened at the 
end of the book (if he has persevered 
that long), as Hans Castorp is—by the 
outbreak of the First World War. Like 
Hans, the reader, too, mi feel 
pressed and well-nigh asphy 
igh altitudes” of speculat 
ad pages—in а chapter fittingly 
“Research” 
such as this one: 


What was life? No one knew. 
undoubtedly aware of 
as it was life; but it did not know 
what it was. Consciousness, as exh 
ited by susceptibility to stimulu: 
was undoubtedly, to a certain de- 
gree, present in Ше lowest, most 
developed stages of life; it 

impossible to fix the first appearance 
of conscious processes at any point 
in the history of the individual or 
the race; impossible 10 make con 
sciousness contingent upon, say, the 
presence of a system. The 
lowest animal forms had no nervous 
systems, still Iess a cerebrum: yet no 
one would venture to deny them 
the capacity for responding to stim- 


z subject for а novel. 


Tt was 
self, so soon 


nerve 


uli. One could suspend life; not 
merely particular sense organs, not 
only nervous reactions, but life it- 
self. One could temporarily suspend 
the bility to sensation of every 
form of living matter in the plant as 
well as in the animal kingdom; one 
could cotize ova and spermato- 
with chloroform, chloral hy- 
е, or morphine. Consciousness, 
then, was simply a function of mat- 
ter organized into life; a function 
that in higher manifestations turned 
upon its avatar and became an effort 
to explore and explain the phe- 
nomenon it displayed—a hopeful- 
hopeless project of life to achieve 
self-knowledge, nature in rec 
and vainly, in the event, since she 
cannot bc resolved in knowledge, 
nor life, when all i 
itself. 


тоа 


‘There then follows lengthy and de. 
tailed information and speculation on 
biological, anatomical and psychological 
matters, drawn from various scientific 
works which Hans and, no doubt, his 
creator have just been reading. All this 
is summoned up to prove a speculative 
point that, just as disease is a perversion 
of life, Ше itself is a disease of matter. 1 
am not quite sure just how profound 
this sort of thing is, nor whether it be 
longs, and at such length, in а novel. 
Nor does it seem satisfactory to skip such 
material, as I have advised d 
the older classics such as Moby Dich, 
since it's all bound in with the unfolding 
of the main theme and with the develop 
ment of Hans Castorp's consciousne: 

Probably another reason for the read. 
er's flagging of attention is the thick web 
of symbolism which pervades the book. 
The Magic Mountain is а philosophical 
allegory as well as the story of Hans Cas- 
torp’s spiritual development. The title 
itself suggests the high, airless, specula- 
tive realm above ordinary life and expe- 
rience; and the sanitorium may be taken 
as a microcosm of European civilization 
before World War 1. The various charac 
ters represent various cultural tendencies 
or universal human impulses—Settem- 
brini for rational humanism, Naphta 
for irrational intuitionism, 


Krokows! 
for psychoanalytical probing into the in- 
ner diseased depths, Behrens for de- 
tached and amoral science, and 
for the erotic or the eternal feminine. 

I don't know why I should find 
Mann's symbolism so tedious when I 
accept and enjoy Dante’s allegorical tell- 
ing of a tale. Mann's characters are cer- 
tainly not mere sticks on which he hangs 
his symbols. On the contrary, they are 
masterfully rendered down to their most 
idiosyncratic ch teristics. Yer there is 
something unsatisfactory and frustrating 
about Mann's symbolism. It is vaguer 


d more dreamlike than Dante's and it 
lacks the clear, hard, objective quality of 
the allegory in the Divine Comed: 
which is conveyed mainly through con 
crete events and things. Mann's symbol. 
ism is a heavy. misty, Germanic sort of 
thing, which distracts us from what is es 
sential—the story itself, which he assures 
us in the foreword is "highly worth 
i4 

Mention of tedious allegories reminds 
ably of John Bunyan's Pil. 
Progress, to which I award the 
palm as the most boring of all allegori- 
cal tales. Here again is a book which has 
been called a “classic,” a "masterpiece" 
and, damn their eyes! a “great book, 
too. Moreover, it is supposed to have 
won acclaim and lasted so long in our 
literature because of its interesting and 
even exciting story. Well, all 1 can say is 
that 1 find the story utterly dull and un- 
readable, and the allegory as crude and 
corny as can be. The characters bez 
such names as Christian, Mr, Money- 
Love, Little Faith, Lord HateGood and 
Mr. Greathi (Bunyan also wrote a 
humdinger called The Life and Death 
of Mr. Badman.) Our hero flces the City 
of Destruction and traipses past such 
oddly named spots as the Slough of De- 
spond, the Valley of Humiliation and the 
Delectable Mountains on his way to 
Zion, the City of God. 

Literary historians tell us that this sto- 
ry was welcomed enthusiastically among 
English Puritans when it was published 
because such sinful literary fare as nov- 
els and plays were forbidden to them. 
Perhaps my lack of response to the story 
which these good people in 17th Gentu- 
ry England found so exciting is simply 
due to the fact that I am not as hard up 
as they were literarily. Lord Macaulay 
once remarked that “the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress is perhaps the only book about 
which the cducated minority has come 
over to the opinion of the common peo- 
ple.” If indeed they have, I think they 
were ill-advised and 1 find their reasons 
mysterious. When I want stories of sin 
damnation and redemption 1 prefer to 
go to such works as Dante's Divine Com- 
edy and Milton's Paradise Lost among 
the great books of the past, or to the 
novels of Graham Greene among the 
fictions of the latter-day sinners. 
works on the saving of 
human society as boring as 1 do such 
works as Bunyans on the saving of 
men’s souls, It makes no difference to me 
how influential the work in question 
may һауе been upon the development of 
and political thought. If it bores 
bores me, no mater how 
it may have been or what 
its "historical significance.” If I have to 
read such a work for a research. project, 
Шеп of course I do it, but that does not 
e it any the less boring. 

A good example of this type of work is 


s More's Utopia. Tt is over 100 
old, a germinal work in social 
thought, a “classi is on every re- 
spectable 
ings—and it bores me. Why am I bored 
with Моге book, but not with Pla 
Republic, which also presents 
human community as the answer to the 
search for justice and the good life? Per- 
haps it is because Plato deals with ideas 
rather than with the bare facts of com- 
munal living, and sets his perfect state 
within the framework of eternal values. 
Nothing could be duller than Morc 
deadpan description of life in Utopia. It 
is as flat and unvaried іп tone as an ac- 
countants report. As between Plato and 
More. there cer ly is no contest as to 
literary vitality and skill, not to speak of 
profundity of thou 

More is reputed to have been quite a 
gay person, with a delicious sense of 
humor, and to have demonstrated his 
masterful wit his “merrines” in this 
work on Utopian society. Erasmus ad- 
vised a friend to read it “whenever you 
wish to be amused,” as well as for serious 
social analysis. But I, unfortunately. do 
not get the joke. I am not amused. 
More, for me, rhymes with “bore.” 

An example closer to our time of emi- 
nently influential and utterly boring 
works of social thought may be taken 
from any of the works of Thorstein 
Veblen. He is reputed by respectable 
scholars to have been one of the most 
dynamic and seminal influences on the 
development of economic theory in this 
century, particularly in the United States. 
He is also credited with having сх- 
pressed his economic theses in an inti- 
cate, highly ironic style; indeed, Veblen 
himself once modestly referred to the 
“consummate diction” of one of his 
works. Nevertheless, despite my aware 
ness of these high recommendations, I 
must confess that I find it painful to get 
through any of Veblen’s works. As for 
his famous style. I find it frightful as 
well as tedious—it is leadenly didactic. 
with a lugubrious professorial irony and 
the symptomatic inhibition against say- 
ing anything in a direct, human fashion. 

The so-called irony is of the type that 
uses words like "eleemosynary" instead 
of “nonprofit,” “charitable” or “free.” 
This sort of thing may draw a smile if 
it is used sparingly, but when it is done 
for 300 to 400 pages, it's no joke. Veb- 
lens satirical coinages consist of such 
gems as “pecuniary emulation," “con- 
spicuous consumption,” “hedonistic 
bra “noninvidious inter- 
Whole books аге filled with such 
ases as the “emulative process of ac- 
cumulation by the quasi-predatory meth- 
ods of the pecuniary occupations.” The 
use of such barbaric jargon apparently 
gives a ritualistic satisfaction to many 


persons who work in the social sciences, 
and who apparently th 


nk they are not 


utific or intellectual unless 


being sci 


they write in this ugly and inhuman 
manner. At the same time it is supposed 
to be mordantly humorou 
Joseph Dorfman, who wrote the 
definitive account of Veblen's life and 
work, gave the dubious accolade to The 
Theory of the Leisure Class that “from a 
literary standpoint the book is doubtless 
worthy of Ph. D. dissertations in Englis 
literature,” and went on to point out 
Veblen's rich store of literary devices, 
"including etymological precision, foggy 
language and sharp comparisons and 
contrasts ever changing in order." This 
ests that the academic coinages and 
deliberate and that we 
have to do with an elaborate spoof, a 
great professorial joke—at the ex pense of 
professorial jokes and academic econo- 
mists, anthropologists, etc. But some- 
how this grandiose feint, if it is onc, is 
lost on me. I fail to find the book amus- 
ing, and I find its langu 
hensible and painful to rea 
H. L. Mencken, a homemade scholar 
and literary critic, assessed Veblen's style 
correctly, in my opinion. He said that 
Veblen wrote as if he thought "in some 
unearthly foreign language—say Swahili, 
Sumerian or Old Bulgarian—and then 
painfully [put] his thoughts into a co- 
pious but uncertain and book-learned 
nglish." The results, he says rightly, are 
“singularly laborious and muggy . - - 
incomparably tangled and unintelligible 
works,” written in a “clumsy, alfected, 
opaque, bombastic, windy, empty” style. 
In short, Veblen is another Cicero. 
Mencken abo noticed what I consider 
to be the main rcason for the tediou 
ness of Veblen's works, their prolixity 
and repetitiveness, A book of Veblen 
will take a simple theme (such as, that 
the profit motive frustrates economic 
efficiency, or that we irrationally value 
nonproductive over productive activity) 


“Its a good wine—but nct a gr 


and repeat it a nd again, without 
any logical development that justifics its 
presentation running from 300 to 400 
pages. Works such as The Theory of the 
Leisure Class or The Theory of Business 
Enterprise have enough idea content to 
fill an essay. perhaps a long essay of up 
10 100 pages, but no more, Veblen, how- 
ever, is one of those writers—not all of 
whom are professors—who think they are 
saying more if they use 300 pages to say 
what сап be said well in 30. 

There is an old Latin tag about repe- 
tition being the mother of learning. Cer- 
tainly repetition may be a useful device 
for a teacher with a classroom full of stu- 
dents at various levels of attenuon 
comprehension. However, to have to 
suffer through the incessant repetition of 
the same theme through hundreds of 
pages of text is like having to | 
same lesson day after d. 

There are other old sayings that are 
even more relevant than the one just 
mentioned. For instance, “In repetition, 
there is no fruition,” or better yet, Ju- 
venal's observation, which we may take 
as applying to the pitiable reader: 


Like warmed-up cabbage served at 


each repast. 

The repetition kills the wretch at 
last. 

Veblen's malady—prolixity and repeti- 


tion—is common to a whole slew of pres- 
ntday works in various fields of study. 
Think for a moment of how many well- 
known serious works you have read in re- 
cent. years which vou found tedious, not 
because of a lack of interest in the theme, 
but because the author couldn't stop when 
he was ahead, because he didn't have the 
grace to leave us asking for more instead 
of making us feel stuffed to the gills. 


Shocking as it may seem, or shameful 
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to admit, even sex can be boring in its 
literary delineation. Books that are fa- 
mous Íor their tales of sexual encounters 
though they may include a good deal 
else), and yet which have proved quite 
s to me, include such “classics 
iccio's Decameron and the Arabian 
I wonder how many other read- 
е picked up these works, expect- 
rousing good time, and been 

And 1 ask my- 


ing a 
thoroughly disappointed. 
self why I find the Decameron a bore, but 


not Chaucers The Canterbury Tales, 
which is also made up of stories told by a 
group of characters within the main nar- 
rative. The literary device is the same, 
but the effect is far different. 

The reason for the greater interest 
and enjoyment in Chaucer's work i 
quite obvious: Chaucer is a better story 
teller. His characters and the 
they tell fit togethei 
dents and conversation between the sto- 
ries The main prologue, the prologues 
to the rales, and the joining pieces are 
interesting and enjoyable in themselves. 
Indeed, the main prologue, setting the 
stage and introduci clers— 
soldiei crafts- 
men, farmers and 14th 
Century England—is perhaps the best 
story of all. Second to it, if not its equal, 
is the prologue to the Wife of Bath's 
tale, the autobiography of this hearty, 
juicy woman, well versed in “the old, old 
dance” of love since the age of 12, the 
redoubtable housewife who has had “five 
churched husbands .. , / Not counting 
other company in youth." And all the 
interchanges, conilicts and agreements 
among the characters before and after 
they tell their stories make the main 
setting more than a mere mechanical 
device. 

There is nothing like this in the De- 
cameron, The ten young people holed 
up in a country estate in refuge from the 
plague, who while away their time in 
telling stories, only serve as a device on 
which to hang the stories. There is no 
significant interchange among them. 
And this is so despite the fact that thi 
group is composed of seven young ladies 
and three young men, who are supposed 
to be wooer: st some of the 
dies. Nothing, as they say, "happens. 
between them, not even on the level of 
conversation, despite the plethora of 
tales of lusty and lustful erotic combi 


s, clergymen, bu: 
housewives of 


tions. Moreover, the characters who tell 
е for the most | 
terest 


ше 
and 


t of 


the stories 
i themselves 


individual 
have no spe 
they tell. 
As for the stories, those told 
Canterbury Tales are far more 
and varied (even when they have been 
cribbed from the Decameron), and this 
is true also of the group of bawdy stories 
h case, A good many of the non- 
stories rather banal and 


Sexual 


are 


pointless, the sort of tale (hat people 
not gifted in telling stories would narrate 
to a captive audience, but not the stuff 
one wants to read through page after 
As for what are commonly called 
dirty” stories, granted that such tales 
are a joy to hear when they are well con- 
ісісі and have a witty or humorous 
sull there Gin be too much of a 
good thing. The first story or two about 
the priest and the , or the wife's de- 
ception, or similar hanky-panky may 
have a jolly effect, but the same thing 
» and ар: 

No doubt there are some wonderful 
stories in the Decameron, lovely and en- 
joyable pieces that Boccaccio his 
place among the great wri 
aissance. But it is a dre: 
chore to have to go through hundreds 
and hundreds of pages of boring stuff to 
find them. In this case, it might be bet- 
ter to have someone else do the work 
for us, and give us “the best of the 
Decameron.” 

What I have said of the Decameron is 
doubly true of the Arabian Nights. The 
me old thing night after nigh 
1 b the Caliph, Schehe 
would have insured, instead of delayed, 
her execution by telling these tediou 
mechanical, pointless stories. It would 
have been me or her—my death by bore- 
dom or hers by the sword. Besides, I 
don't like stories that do not pause for 
paragraphs. These paragraphless stories, 

п Burton's famous t lation, intensify 
the tediousness and the soporific effect. 

No account of boring accounts of sex- 
action would be complete in the 
present age if it excluded. James G. Coz- 
zens’ By Love Possessed. The most mas- 
terly job of exposing the Iugubriousness, 


gets tedious. 


ers of the 


clumsiness and tediousness of the book 
was done by Dwight Macdonald a 
article for Commentary (later included 


in his book Against the American Grain). 
I would like here, if 1 may, to add my 
own note of dispraise. 
The style of By Love Pos 
ply overwhelming. It is as if Thorstein 
Veblen had tried to write a novel. And 
this muggy, convoluted, pretentious style 
is used to convey rather simple things 
which are best said simply. The verl 
crobatics add no color, depth or tone, 
s the chorus of admiring reviewers dam- 
nably quoted by Macdonald would have 
us believe. This, for instance, is an ac 
count of the embarrassing effect of pro- 
longed necking upon a young man 
courting a proper young lady: 


essed is sim- 


2. Due to that blameless neglect of 
Hope's to call the halt she (the fair, 
the chaste, the inexpressive she!) 
had no need to call; and to her 
рат п petting’s reluctance to 
leave, since he was free to remain, 
there had been awkward occa: 
when the animal (disregarded by 
the hour and teased too fai 
of a sudden, put to the shilly-s! 


so long imposed its own unprevent- 
able end. 


And this is the account of the matin 
of a man and his mistress: 


22. At his advance, a patent fury, a 
torment, of inner vellications that 
would not admit of delay made her 
encounter of him instant. Hardly 
down on the mattress, the mucid en- 
compassment took place, he was 
vested by her. To the multi 
harsh music of stretched spring 
she, seized of him, d him on, 
forcing a pace (she usually in the 
lead) which must, with something of 
her fury got into him, in some impe- 
tus, some plunge of venereal ur- 
gence long unfelt—no: never felt!— 
soon terminate the violent to-and- 
fro. let the giving springs be still, 
leave the prostrated mattress-mates 
spent, exhausted of motion. That 
was all—for the time being. 


n- 
nous 


N: iturally, ше author prefers the word 
ions” here to the term “twitch- 
for the latter is too clear and 


ings,” 
direct 
The with Cozzens’ book is 
of the main character, 
toward sex is onc of 
not for his author, it 
and disgusting. His 
adulterous GELS with his friend's 
[e is merely a matter of being the “h 
half” of “the beast of two backs.” Inte 
course is simply a momentary spurt. 
Listen to this lyrical tribute to the mat- 
ing of a man and a woman: 


trouble 
that the attitude 
Arthur Winner, 
distaste. For him, il 
is something me: 


"The little life span of the beast soon 
sped, its death was died. At rhe she 
half's flings-about in her extremity, 
the hehalf’s spoonful of phrenetic 
ation was tweaked to spend it 
nd, there! There was the buy, 
gain, the prize, the pearl of 


And so on. It is hard to make 


nieresting. 


and enjoyable what is regarded as loath 
some and distasteful. 
It should also be noted that, even if 


one enjoyed Cozens’ clinical and inv 
luted accounts of the sexual act, most of 
the 570 pages of the book are concerned 
with other things—and the story is sim- 
ply not very interesting. Despite all its 
pretensions to offering us a serious view 
of the human situat is about on 
the level of women's magazine fiction— 
perhaps even the sex passages could be 
printed in the ladies’ literary compan- 
ions in this age of Henry Miller, Genet 
nd Beckett. Jessamyn West, one of the 
book's admirers, has cued us on what to 
expect. “You may come away with a cer- 
tain feeling of tiredness,” she 

It is that certain tired feeling that 1 do 
not want to have when I read a book, 
no matter how much coupling it may 
describe. 


REMEMBRANCES 


Does he wish to be tested for strength 
and courage? Space will test and grow 
him hard and pull him tall. Does he 
doubt his virility? He need doubt no 
more; space will sce to that. Does he 
wish to be destroyed in a just cause? 
Space is that cause, which will ann 
many men so that the race itself can 
survive. 

Here 


indeed is an enemy greater, 
ble, than ever 
encountered the lists of old battles. 
Here indeed is the evil giant waiting on 
the immense beanstalk that must be 
climbed. 

For our enemy is everywhere. He is all 
of the deeps that know no warmth. He is 
the great winter of time that would 
snow us to sleep forever. All that has 
never lived, all that has never loved, 
confronts us. 

So the great war, the best war, the опе 
worth declaring and fighting, still lies 
ahcad. We gird ourselves in rocket ar- 
mors to struggle with idiot cold and the 
untaught stars which must learn our 
ways. 

So even as our priests and parsons 
look to the sky, so must our makers and 
implem 
Where now Pope and m 
ad political planner of national pur- 
pose meet on common ground, or rather 
star-filled, tenuo: but common air. 

We have saved l purpose until 
last, as must be obvious, because it must 


more unknown, more terr 


zi 


begin to echo more and more strongly 
this new image of God and the peaceful 
militarism similarly informed and dedi- 
God- 


ей to the preservation of the 
head by doing rightful comb: 
against the very essence of annihilation 
itself. We are the Host, which the mili- 
tary must protect in rockets, and which 
the religions of the world must help car- 
ard away from our scedbed earth. 


is now 


ional purpose be- 
comes inter t was interna- 
tional becomes planetary, and what was 
planctary becomes interplanetary, and 
finally, at the end of the long corridor of 
eternity, interstellar. 

lt is a long way for small frail man to 
look, to try to make out, to comprehend. 
But the vague fumbling rare strange 
starts at comprehension must be made in 
our time, here, now, this day. We are 
privileged to be among the few who first 
make metal that will nail together the 
shoes that will tread us across the new 
wilderness of stars. 

True, we have not as yet solved all 
our problems of race, color, overpopula- 
disease, star 
this carth. These must be tended to. 


tion and swife upon 


(continued [rom page 102) 


"These will be solved. But solved, again, 
to what purpose? Now is not too early to 
pose such questions and begin the multi- 
tudinous answerings. 

The human race should be our na- 
tiona 


purpose, ourselves discovered to 
be God our new religion, and the cli 
nation of war through dedication to 
space our first order of the day to insure 
Ше race and thus insure God. 

These labels will one day be meaning- 
less. They are all, in sum. one thing. 

If reaching for immo! 


lity is our pur- 


pose, if w 


er on out through and past the coals 
nebulae, Шеп our national purpose is in- 
deed international and beyond. We plan 
for the one single race of men upon this 
world. We plan for Him. 

God stirs in His long sleep. We have 
found Him wakening in ourselves. He 
has found us sti in the mineral 


9 


deaths. We have found each other. We 
are опе. 

Now, looki to the sky, our intelli 
gence must warn us how to travel in ra 
dioactive emptiness. Our passion must 
inform us with desire to keep us in 
ceaseless motion. For if we fail, pause, 
stop, we are no better than alkaline 
dusts and mindless seas of brine that 
move only by the gravitational pull of 
dead moons. 

We are more than water, we are more 
than earth, we are more than sun. We 
are God giving Himself a reason for 
being. 

So shape our next one hundred Amer- 
ican years. 

So shape the thousand years ahead for 
man on earth, So shape ten thousand 
years of men gone strange in space. So 
shape ten million years, on to a billion. 

God says He wishes this. 

We hear. 

And, one flesh go to make it so. 
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SEEING 15 BELIEVING 


(continued from page 95) 


in their busine: 


shaking their heads 
ess at the brash 
young bluc-jeaned directors, the unshav- 
en writers, hippy producers in shirt 
sleeves and shades—all young winners 
high-jiving one another incomprchensi- 
bly about “Peeping Tom," the “new crot- 
icism," "cinéma vérité," and so on. Film 
making. in short, is now wide open. 
The fact that movies have emercd а 
radically creative phase is having a pro- 
found interaction. on dramatic prose in 
general, and on the art of the novel in 
particular—the scope and format of 
which have become comparable to those 
of a film story. Very few novels appear- 
ing these days are as engaging as the best. 
ders the 
exceptions such as Naked. Lunch, One 
Hundred Dollar Misundersianding and 
Candy—their common strength becomes 
apparent—namely, that they are each be- 
yond present cinematic techniques or 
practices. That is their justification, and 
that is their worth; there is simply no 
longer any aesthetic excuse for a novel 
that could have been created as a film. 
Going back to the chef analogy, it is like 
voluntarily cooking on the p 


s sui 


in dazed obtuse wea 


of current films, When one cons 


instead of the front burner. What this 
means in terms of the future of the nov- 
el is that the hard-core stylists, the weak- 
kneed pornos, the softshell satirists and 
the no-blowers in general will just have 
10 step down—because по one in his 
right mind can be expected to lay out a 
five-dollar bill for the kind of experience 
he can get for 95 cents at the corner 
Bijou. 

‘The publishers—except for those with 
isolated emancipating experiences (Put- 
nam's with Lolita, Fanny Hill and Can- 
dy; and, of course, the unique Grove 
Press with its perennial stable of “bad 
mothers")—have been much slower to 
feel the press of events than have the 
film makers, because they were farthe 
removed from the TV catalyst. In short, 
publishers could not react until the film 
makers had reacted. Now that they have 
reacted, we may look forward to a liter- 
ary era during which daring new stand- 
ards will be formed—an intensification 
of the kind of novel writing that goes 
far beyond anything previously attempt 
ed—and, even more important, beyond 
anything previously acceptable to the 
general reader, but which he shall now 


demand. 


GOOD BLONDE 


(continued from page 140) 


like me, what I say is best for him . 
but for a bi 


xutiful girl like you 1 guess 
what you're doing is best.” I wasnt 
going to say get thee to a nunnery, she 
was too gone, too pretty too, besides she 
wouldn't have done it by a long shot, 
she just didn't care. In no time at all we 
were way up north of Los Alamos and 
coming into a little bumper to bumper 
traffic outside Santa Maria where she 
pulled up at a gas station and sai 

"Say do you happen to have a little 
changez" 

"About a dollar and a hall 

“Hmmmm . . . I want tO call longdis- 
lance to South City and tell my man ГІ 
be in at eight or so. 

"Call hím collect if he's your man. 

"Now youre talkin like a man" she 
aid and went ouin barefoot to the 
phone booth in the driveway and got in 
and made a call with a dime. 1 got out 
of the car to stretch out, high and dizzy 

nd pale and sweating and excited from 
the Benzedrine, 1 could see she was the 
same way in the phone booth, chewing 
vigorously on а wad of gum. She got her 
call and talked while 1 picked up an or- 
nge from the ground and wound up 
nd did the pitcher-on-themound bit to 
stretch my muscles. 1 felt good. A cool 
wind was blowing across Santa Maria, 
with a smell of Ше sea in it somehow. 
The palm trees waved in a cooler wind 
than the one in Barbara and L.A. To- 
night it would be the cool fogs of Frisco 
again! After all these years! She 
out and we got in. 

“Who's the guy. 

“He's my man, Joey King, he runs a 
bar in South City . . . on Main Street. 

"Say 1 used to be a yardclerk in the 
yards there and I'd go to some of those 
bars on Main Street for a beer. . . with 
a little cocktail glass neon in front, with 
a stick in iv?” 

“All the bars have that around here” 
she laughed and gunned on up the road 
fast. Pretty soon, yakking happily about 
jazz and even singing a lot of jazz, we 
got to San Luis Obispo, went through 
town, and started up the pass to 
Margarita. 

“There you sce it," 1 said, “see where 
the railroad wack winds around to go up 
the pass, I was a brakeman on that for 
years, on drizzly nights ГА be squauin 
under Jumber boards ridin up that pass 
and when I'd go through the tunnels Fd. 
hold my bandanna over my nose not to 
suffocate.” 

Why were you riding on the outside 
of the engine.” 

"Because | wa 


came 


the guy assigned 10 
puttin pops up and down, air valves, for 
mountain brakes, all t px 
don't think it would interest you." 


“Sure, my Drothers а brakeman іп 
Texas. He's about your ager 
“I'm thirty-three.” 
“Well he’s a little younger but his eyes 
are greener than yours, yours are blue.” 

“Yours are greer 

“No, mine are hazel.” 

"Well that's what green-eyed girls al- 
ways say.” 

What do hazel-eyed 
They say, hey now.” We were (as you 
see) talking like two kids and complete- 
ly unself-conscious and by this time I'd 
quite forgotten the lurking thought of 
us sexing together in some bushes by the 
side of the road, though I kept smelling 
her, the Benny sweat, which is abun- 
dant, and perfumy in the way it works, 
it filled the car with a sweet perfume, 
mingled with my own sweat, in our 
noses if not in our minds there was a 
thought of sweating love . . . at least in 
my mind. Sometimes I felt the urge to 
just lay my head in her lap as she drove 
but then І got mad and thought 
hell it’s all a dream includi 
leave the Angel Alone you 
ney Duluoz" which I did. To this day I 
never know what she wanted, I mean, 
what she really secretly thought of me, 
of picking me up. and she got so high on 
the Benny she drove all the way anyway, 
or perhaps she woulda drove all the way 
anyway, I don't know. She balled up 
over the pass in the gathering late after- 
noon golden shadows of C and 
came out on the flats of the Margarita 
plateau, where we stopped fo where 
in the rather cool mountain wind she 
got out and ran to the ladies room and 
the gas attendant. said to me: 

“Where'd you pick her up?" 
Ше car was minc. 

"She picked me up, pops." 

“Well I oughta be glad if I was you.” 

"I ain't. unglad.” 

"Sure is a nice little bundle. 

"She's been wearing that bad 
т from Texas." 

“Geez” She came out and we went up. 
the Salinas valley as it got dark slowly 
with old orange sunsets behind the rim 
where I'd seen bears as а brakeman, at 
night, standing by the wack as we'd in 
the Diesel l by with a hundred. 
freight behind us, and one time a cou- 
Wild country. And the floor of the 
alinas riverbottom is all clean white 
for bhikkuing 
ping where nobody bothers 
you) because you сап hide good and 
hide your campfire and the only people 
to bother you are саше, and snakes I 
guess, and beautiful dry climate with 
even now at dusk, I could see 
ing in the pale plank of hi 
15. 1 told Pretty about it: 
y I'm gonna bring my pack 
БЕЙИ ЕЕ ДИКИЕ СОЛУН. {йге TI 
down to that riverbottom and build а 
little shelter with twigs and stuff and a 


s always say? 


thinl 


di 


“I think he’s picked up a splinter.” 


tarpaulin or a poncho and lay up and 
do nothing for a month.” 

What you wanta do that for? There's 
no fun in that. 

“Sure there is. 

"Well I can't figure all this out but 
... it’s all right 1 gue: es I 
didn't like her, at one poi 
didn't like her because there was some- 
thing so cold and yawny distant about 
her, I felt that in her secret bedroom she 
probably yawned а lot and didn't know 
what to do with herself and to compen- 
sate for that had a lot of boyfriends who 
bought her expensive presents (just be- 
cause she was beautiful, which comper 
sated not for her inside unbeautiful 
feeling), and going to restaurants and 
bars and jazz clubs and yooking it up be- 
cause there was nothing else inside. And I 
thought: “Truly, Em better off without 
а doll like this . . . out there in that riv- 
erbottom, pure and free, what immei 
ties ГА have, in real riches . alone, 
old clothes, cooking my own food, 
finding my own peace . . . instead of 
sniffin around her ankles day in day out 
wonderin whether in some mean mood 
she's going to throw me out anyway and 
then I would have to clap her one or 
something and all of it a crock [or sure 
— I didn't dare tell her all this, be- 
sides the point being she wouldn't have 
been interested іп the least. It got dark, 
we flew on, soon we saw the scalike flats 
of Salinas valley stretching on both sides 
of us, with occasional brown farmlamps, 
the stars overhead, a vast storm cloud 
gathering in the night sky in the cast 
lio announcer predicting r 
ight, then finally far up ahead 
the jeweled cluster of Salinas the city 


and airport lights. Outside Salinas on 
the four lane, about five miles, suddenly 
she said “The cars run out of gas, Оһо” 
and she began wobbling the car from 
side to side in a graceful dance. 

“What you doin that for?” 

“That's to splash what's left of the gas 
into the carburetor . . . I can do this for 
a few miles, let's pray we sec a station or 
we don't get to South City by eight.” She 
swayed and wobbled along, grinning 
faintly over her wheel, and m the cuddly 
dark and little emergency of the night, 1 
began to love her again and thought 
“Ah well and what a strong sweet angel 
to spend the rest of your life with, 
though, damn.” Pretty soon the wobbles 
were wider and the speed slower and she 
finally pulled over by the side of the 
road and parked and said “That's that, 
we're out of gas.” 

“TIL go out and hail a car." 


While you're doing that I'll go in the 
backseat and put something over my 
bathingsuit, it’s getting cold,” which it 


was. I unsuccessfully tried to hail down 
rs [or five minutes or so, they were all 
zipping at a steady 70, and I said: 

ау when you're ready come on ou 
when they see you they'll stop." She 
came out and we joked a bit in the dark 
dancing and showing our legs at the cars 
id finally a big truck stopped and I ran 
after it to talk to him. It was a big burly 
guy cager to help, he'd seen the blonde. 
He got out a chain and tied her car оп 
and off we went at about 15 miles per 
hour to the gas station three miles down. 
Не had airbrakes and she was worried 
about ramming him and hoped he 


wouldn't go too fast. He went perfect. In 193 
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the gas station driveway he got out to 
admire her some more. 

“Boy, that's a little bit of sumptin” he 
said to me as she went to the toilet. 
he picked me up in Santa Barbara 
she’s been driving all the way from Tes 
as alone. 

Well, well, you're а luck hitchhiker. 
He und the chain. She came out and 


stood around chatting with the big 
truckdriver and the attendant. Now she 
was clad in tightfitting black slacks and 


throwover of some kind, and 
sandals, in which she padded like a lite 
tightit Ind . I felt humble and foolish 
with the two men staring at her and me 
waiting by the car for my poor world 
ide. She came back and off we went, get- 
ting through Salinas and out on the 
dark road and now finally we found 
some real fine jazz from San Francisco, 
the Henry show or some other show, 
nd we didn’t speak much anymore but 
just sang with the music and kept our 
eyes glued on the headlamp swatch and 
the inwinding kiss-in of the white line in 
the road where it again became a two- 
laner. Soon we were going through 
Watsonville. a little behind schedule. 
"Here's where І did most of my work 
s a brakeman . . . insteada sleeping in 
the railroad dormitory Г4 go out to the 
sandbottom of that river, the TO, 
па cook woodfires and cat hotdogs like 
ast night and sleep in the sand .. ." 
You're always in some riverbottom or 
other." The music on the radio got loud- 
er and louder as we began to approach 
1 Jose and the City. "The storm to the 
st hadn't formed yet. It was exciting to 
be coming into the City now. On Bay- 
shore we really felt it, all the cars flash- 
ing by both ways in the lanes, the lights, 
the roadside restaurants, the antennas, 
nothing had looked like that all day, the 
big city, "The Apple," I said, "the Apple 
of California but have you ever been to 
the Apple, New Yor to which she re- 
plied: “Yeah man. 

“But nothing wrong with this litle 
old town, it's got everything . . . isn’t it 

.. don't you feel a funny feeling in 
your belly coming into the City." 

“Yeah man I always do." We agreed 
on that and talked about it, and soon we 
were coming into South San Francisco 
where I suddenly realized she was going 
to let me out in only a few minutes and 
І hadn't anticipated parting from her 
ever, somehow. She pulled up right 
smack in front of the little station where 
Га worked as a yardclerk and there were 
the same old tracks, I knew every num- 
ber and name of them, and the same old 
overpass, and the spurs leading off to the 
slaughterhouses Armour and Swift east, 
the same sad lamps and sad dim red 
chlights in the darkness. The car 
stopped, our bodies were still vibrating аз 
we sit in the stillness, the radio boom: 

“Well ГИ get out and let you get 


neat Ко 


home,” Т said, “and I needn't tell you 
how great it was and how glad 1 am you 
ve me this great ride. 

“Oh man, nothing, it was fun." 

“Why don't you give me your phone, 
T'H call you and we'll go down and hear. 
Brue Moore, 1 hear he's in town, 
О he's my favorite tenor, I've seen 
ГИ give you my address, 1 
haven't got а phone in yet.” 
OK." She wrote out the address in 
my little breastpocket notebook. and 1 
could sce she to дес on 
ОК, hcre 1 
go,” and got my bag and went ош and 
stuck my hand in to sh d off she 
went, up Main Street, probably to her 
1 to take а shower and dress up and 
go down to her man's bar And I put my 
bag on my back and walked down the 
same old homey familiar rail and felt 
glad . . . probably gladder than she did, 
but who knows? It almost brought tears 
to my eves to sec mv old railyards again, 
as though I'd bcen brought up to them 
іс carpet just to see them and 
remember, the whole trip had becn so 
ephemeral and casy and fast, in fact the 
whole trip from Mexico City 4000 gory 
miles away . . . as though some ruling 
God in the sky had said “Jack I want 
you to ary when you remember your past. 
life, and to accomplish this, l'm going to 
shoot you to that spot" and there 1 was, 
walking numbly on the same old railside 
cinders and there across the way the 
long sorrowful pink neon saying 
BETHLEHEM WEST COAST STEEL about five 
long blocks of it and I used to take 
down the numbers of boxcars and gons 
in drags that were even longer than that 
and measure their length by the length 
of the huge neon: beyond which you 
could hear frogs croaking in the airport 
marsh, where moun of tin scrap 
soaked in scum water, and rats scurricd, 


wa 


at night, bats). I went into the 
old station (actually a brand new liule 
station still fresh with new bricks) and 
consulted the timetable and saw th 
had a train to the City in five mi 
everything perfect. As of yore, to cele- 
brate, I stuck a nickel in my old candy 
machine and got out a Pay Day and 
munched on that on the platform, stole 
a newspaper from the rack, and it was 
just like old times 11:15 going home 
with work done. But the train had 
changed, it came being pulled by a new 
type of small engine I'd never seen (elec- 
id the cars were doubledeckers 
sitting up and below 
like dolls in the bright lights of the 
new ceilings. “Too new, too fancy” I 
thought, regretting it, and got on and 
got my ticket punched by a conductor 
whose face I vaguely remembered from 
the trainmen’s lockers at Third and 
Townsend. On we went to the City. Bay- 
shore Yards appeared after a while, with 


the old redbrick 1890 roundhouse gloomy 
like Out Our Way cartoons of 1930 
factories іп the night, smoke of steam- 
pots beyond, the distant marvel and visi- 
ble miracle of Oakland suddenly seen 
casting its infinitesimal and asifinnu- 
merable lights on the far bay waters, and 
then swosh into the tunnel, coming out 
right smack in the City with white tene- 
ments and houses on grassy clifls by 
the side of (he dug-in rail canyon, and 
then the long slow curve, Ше long slow 

сагапсе of the skyscrapers of down- 
xcisco, so sad, so reddish, зо 
nd Chinese, and the general 
ds, red and 


mysterious 
purple brownness of the 
green switchlights, funny switchmen at 


the crossings and the train slowing down 
as it comes into the station to the dead. 
end blocks to stop. 

Everybody got up and got out. I went 
slowly to savor everything. The smell of 
San Francisco was great, it is always the 
same, at night, a compoundment of sea, 
fog, cinders, coalsmoke, taffy and dust. 
And somchow the smell of wine, maybe 
from all the broken bottles on Third 
Street. Now I was really exhausted and 
headed up Third Street, after a slow nos- 
talgic survey of the Third and Town- 
send station, looking desultorily if there 
was anybody I knew, like maybe Cody, 
or Mal. 1 went straight to the little old 
Cameo Hotel on the corner of Harrison 
and Third, where for 75 cents а night 
you could always get a clean room 
no bedbugs and nice soft mattresses with 
soft old clean sheets, clean enough, not 
c Fab by any means but better, 

nd nice quilts, and old frayed carpets 
and quiet sleep: that's the main thing. 
The clerk in the cage was the same Hin. 

du Га known there іп 1954, he didn't 
remember me or the night he'd told me 
the long story of his boyhood im India 
and his father who owned 700 camels 
and the time he'd peeked at a woman's 
religious ritual where he claimed there 
were some virgins and barren women 
walking around a stone phallus and sit- 
g on it. I didn't bring it up but fol- 
lowed him up the stairs and down the 
1 old hall to my door, and the room. I 
took all my clothes off and got in the 
cool smooth sheets and said “Now Il 
just lay like this for fifteen minutes іп 
the dark and rest and then IIl get up, 
dress and go down to Chinatown and 
have a nice feed: ГИ have sweet and 
r prawn and cold broiled duck, yessir. 
ГИ splurge a dollar and а half on that 

pped my little poorboy of 
the store down- 
d took a su nd in fifteen min- 
ter three swigs and dreamy 
thoughts with a serene smile realizing I 
was at last back in my beloved San Fran- 
cisco and surely must have a lot of crazy 
ventures ahead of me, 1 was asleep. 
And slept the sleep of the justified. 


snow-w 


sou 
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“It’s twelve o'clock, jolks—Happy New Year!” 


“ОЕ 


“Апа you should have seen (hat pri- 
vate car,” Joe went on. “All specially 
decorated for the girls. There were cases 
and cases o[ champagne stacked up in 
the back end of the car. And plenty of 
good kosher salami, too. Y'know, the 
Dolls were Hungarians, just like me. 
And how they loved their salami!” Joe 
brooded for a bit on this vanished splen- 
dor. “Do you know something,” he said, 
“Га give every dime I've got in the world 
just to be back once more with the Dol- 
lys.” He blew his nose again. “I think 
I'm going home to Cleveland.” 

“You mean leave the show?" I asked. 

“Yes,” said Joe. "I'm going to have my 
mother take care of me.’ 

“Will your mother know what to do? 


(continued from page 152) 


“Don't worry about my mother,” 
said Joe. “My mother knows about 
everything, 


And he did go home to his mother, 
something difficult to imagine anyone 
else doing in similar circumstances, ех- 
cepting possibly Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe and Sigmund Freud. 


Joe had taken his oath on a Saturday 
night. And I will say this for him: He 
showed not the slightest sign of de 
ing from it until late the following 
Tuesday afternoon, when he brought a 
copy of the New York World-Telegram 
into my office. Jabbing a finger in the 
lower lefchand corner of the page, he 
said, “Look at the price of the winner 
of the second race.” 

Although T have forgotten the name 
of the filly, I can still remember the 
price—S66.40. 
have been following that goddamn 
hoor for a whole year. I know the people 
who own her. The least I would have 
had on her today a twenty-dollar 
bill" He whipped out a little pocket 
notebook and peered down his bifocals. 
“At this moment,” said Төс, “she owes 
me exactly three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, so 1 would have been even and a 
little ahead.” 

“It’s too bad, Joc," I said. “I'm sorry 
to hear it.” 

"Well," said Joe philosophically, “I've 
made my bed and I guess Гуе got to lay 
m it.” 

“If you 1 


” I said, “it may be fun.” 

“With my luck it would probably be 
pure agony,” he said. 

On the following Thursday a friend 
invited Joe to the track. Like an obedi- 
child, he came to me for guidance. 

“По you think J should go, Jed?" he 
asked innocently. 

“Why not? Except that I understand it 
isn't much fun when you're not bet 

“I was thinking the same thin; 
Joe thoughtfully. 

Joe was waiting for me to say some- 
thing, but I seemed to be absorbed іп a 


manuscript I had been reading. 

“Jed, would you consider doing me a 
great favor? There are two horses run- 
ning this afternoon that I know like I 
know my own name. I might be able to 
make a fan 

“Well, I don't scc how you can, Joe,” I 
said, “in the light of your oath." 

"Thars what I mean,” said Joc. 
“Would you, as a special favor, let mc off 
my oath?" 

“I'm sorry, Joe,” I said, "but you 
know 1 can't do that. You remember I 
promised you, as а pal, that I would nev- 
сг let you off.” 

"Well. you know I was upset at the 
time," said Joc. 

I undertook to look severe. "Are you 
going to run out on your oath?" 

id Joc. 

“Are you going to claim that you 
made it at a time when you were drunk, 
or not in your right mind, or under 
duress: 

“Oh по! No! No! Of course І 
wouldn't do anything like that. But you 
saw how upset I was." 

^How many times have you told me 
you were a lifetime loser? Didn't you say 
you figured you had blown about a 
hundred and fifty thousand. dollars on 
the horses? 

“I admit it," said Joc miscrably. "I 
don't deny it." 

"Do you want to go back and buck 
guys like Fuchs who can make a living at 
the wack out of pure ignorance of 
form?” 

“Every time T think of it T want to 
shoot myself." Joc gave a deep groan. 
You're absolutely right,” he said. He 
stood there, brooding for a moment. 
You really think I shouldn't go to the 
track, huh?" 

‚ you know the temptation, 
Joe,” I said, "and you know what your 
mother means to you.” 

Joe nodded sadly and went back to his 
office. That was at 10:30. About three 
quarters of an hour later Joe came back 
in his topcoat. "I think ГИ go down to 


the track after all,” he said mildly. 

I said, "OK. I hope you will have as 
good a time as you can under the 
circumstances.” 


would you recon- 


“Letting me off my oath ... You 
know damn well if I should make a bet 
today and anything happened to my 
mother—well, I don't have to tell you 
that that would just be the end of me.” 
“1 know, Joe,” I said 
“And how will you feel about that?” 
said Joe. “You'll feel bad, too." 
“Not as bad as you will” 
‘Jed, I'm begging you. Please take me 
off the hook.” 


I gave a fair, but I think only a fair, 
performance of being judicious. What I 
suppose I would have liked to do at that 
moment was to get up and put my arms 
around Joe. And that was the only 
moment 1 remembered, tearfully, as I 
looked at Joe, not quite ten years after- 
ward, lying in his coffin at the Riverside 
Memorial Chapel, during an otherwise 
hilarious funeral. 

"АП right, Joc,” I said, "I'm taking 
you off your oath. But only for the sake 
of your mother.” 

It was Joe who threw his arms around 
me and kissed me. 

From that time on I had a sinister 
power over Joe. After all, I had saved 
his mother's life. 


Someone, I forget who, is supposed to 
have said that inside every fat man there 
is a skinny man screaming to get out. 
Something of the sort can also be said 
with justice of Joe Glick. Inside him 
there was a lexicographer of sorts, a con- 
noisseur of a very rare kind, and a most 
ambivalent faddist. 

Joe’s relationship with the English 
language was for a long time one of my 
minor preoccupations. [t was a rather 
neurotic affair and, like an uneasy mar- 
riage, touched with mutual suspicion. 
But in every exchange between them, 
the language somehow always managed 
to gain something from Joc. 

‘After they made Damon," he once 
said, with reference to one of the two 
writers he most revered, “they broke the 
mole.” 

“Will you be sure to meet me to 
night at seven fifteen?” I said to Joe one 
afternoon. 

“Definally,” said Joe. 

Once when I asked him what Lee 
Shubert had to say about the availability 
of the Morosco Theater for a production 
I was planning, Joe replied, “Well, Mr. 
Lee thinks that in a few weeks——” 

“Joe.” I said, "I don't want to know 
what Mr. Lee thinks. [ust tell me what 
he said." 

Joc looked hurt and sa 
to tell you pacifically?” 

Joc almost always found words, like 
winning horses at the track, іп short 
supply and he often called upon me to 
furnish missing parts of sentences. One 
of his dearest friends was a lawyer with 
whom he enjoyed “ribbing” matches late 
in the afternoon over the telephone. 
When I came into thc office one day, I 
found Joe already on the telephone. He 
quickly put his hand over the mouth- 
piece. "Tell me something I can call 
Munroe.” 


4, “Do 1 


ve 


Ask him when he last committed 
barratry with a girl.” 
“Wai te,” said Joe guard- 


edly, 
telephone? 
“The telephone happens to be in my 
xe id. "And don't be so in 


Il right to say over the 
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nocent about barratry. I'm sure you have 
committed it many times with girls. 

“Never!” said Joe, raising his right 
hand. “I'm one hundred percent normal. 
The natural way is good enough for me. 

“Hypocrite,” 1 said. 

Joe lowered his voice. “When is the 
last time you committed barratry with a 
woman?” he said into the telephone, and 
then looked up at me triumphantly- 
“Munroe is hysterical,” he whispered. I 
could hear his friend screaming with 
laughter, and then I heard Joe's voice, 
"Don't worry about me. I know all 
about barratry, and not from experience 
the way you do." 

If Joe had a single passion it was that 
of a collector. Not of coins, nor of 
matchbox covers; not of silver tankards, 
ware, nor tropical but- 
terflies. Joe was a connoisseur of doctors. 
most bachelors of a certain age, 
ured all sorts of ailments, most 
very obscure nature indeed. 
He would reach his hand behind his 
back and indicate an area under his 
shoulder blade. “I've got a little nerve 
there," Joc would say, "that's killing me 
and no doctor in the world seems to 
know what it is. ] don't know how many 
times it has been X-rayed,” he would 
апт find а thing." 
you need,” I said one day to 


nor Meissen 


Joe snorted, "Didn't you tell me some 
historical character once said, "Beuer to 
marry than burn’? Well,” said Joe, "that 
wouldn't be my choice.” 

One day Joe walked into my office. 
“Have you ever heard of a Dr. Dorian 
slockenspiel” he said. I shook my head. 
here,” said Joe, “is the greatest doctor 
1 ever met in my life. I tell you, the guy 
is terrific” 

“Has he been treating you?” 

“I only met him last night at a party. 
You know the pain 1 was telling you 
bout in my back, the little nerve—well, 
1 no more than shook hands with the 
guy when the pain disappeared. 1 mean, 
it actually disappeared the minute w 
touched hands! Thats the kind of doc- 
tor he is. Well, after we had a few 
drinks, he invited me over to his office. 
You ought to sce it. Pipes, machines, 
wires running in every direction, He's 
got violet rays, X rays, blue rays, who 
knows? The place looks like one of those 
Rube Goldberg cartoons. And instead of 
taking a taxi, Í walked back to my hotel 


Ше blocks. You know, I haven't 
been able to do a thing like that for al- 
most ten years.” 


Then, for the next few weeks all 1 
heard from Joe was where he and Doc 
had had dinner, and what Doc w 
doing for him, and how he felt he was 
beginning a new life. 

‘Then one morning he walked into my 
office, his face black with fury. “What do 
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said, flinging a piece of paper on my 
desk. 

“Who?” 1 said. 

“That goddamn Glockenspiel!” 

What he had thrown down on my 
desk was a bill for treatment in the 
amount of 585. "Why, Joe," I said, "that 
looks cheap to me, if the doctor has done 
all you siid he had done for you." 

“But were pals!” cried Joc. "Why 
should he send me 2 

“Well, Joe,” I said, “all that Rube 
Goldberg machinery he showed you 
must have cost a fortune, and dien think 
of all that poor Dorian must have had to 
Бо through. College, medical school, in- 
ternship, and in all probability he had. 
to marry some awful-looking dame to get 
the money to get started with." 
Yeah,” said Joe sourly, “she is cer- 
tainly an ugly dame, 
Sec?" 

“I don't know how many times I've. 
had him to dinner and taken him to the 
theater." Joe scemed to bc genuinely 
disappointed. 

Months passed and I heard no more 
of Dr. Glockenspiel. Then one day Joe 
said, "Have you ever heard of a Dr. 
Кармай Zilberbush? 

“The name is familiar," I said. “Is he 
related to the Zilberbush Jessel tells such 
funny stories about? 

“Who the hell ca 
said Joe 


es about Jessel?” 
mpatienuy. “This Zilberbush, 
in my opinion, is one of the outstanding 
specialists in the world." 

“But what about Dr. Glockenspiel?” 

“TI tell you," said Joe as if he had 
weighed the matter seriously. "I started 
to lose confidence in Glockenspiel. 

1t was only natural that Joe, being sus- 
eptible to quackery, should be addicted 
from time to time to dicts of one kind or 
nother. For weeks at a time he would 
have an carly dinner of hay, vinegar and 
chopped nuts at a health-food restaurant. 
18th Sucet. After that he sometimes 
at Moore's or Frankie and 
. where 1 would be enjoying а 
Steak or a slice of rare roast beef. 

“How can you put that stuff into your 


system?” Joe would say. “Do you realize 
you are cating dead animals?” 
“The als 1 eat," I said, "are all 


dead circus animals, so after all, I'm not 
betraying show business. I feel 1 am cat- 
ing old friends. I'm what you call 
thropophagous, Joc. 
'm not surprised,” said Joe. “It 
probably comes from committing so 
much bar 
1 was puzzled but nevertheless im- 
pressed by Joe’s loyalty to his Spartan 
dict. It was not like Joe to deny himself 
пу of the pleasures of the table for the 
sake of mere good health. But one day 
his friend Benny Stein revealed the se- 
cret of. Joe's iron self-discipline. 
"Right this minute, Joe's got a whole 
Stage Delicatessen salami stashed away 


in the closet of his room in the St. Mo- 
ritz" said Benny. "And do you know 
what the son of a bitch does after he 
finishes his oats at the health-food joint? 
He hustles up to his hotel in a taxi, 
breaks into his cache, and puts away a 
good six inches of salami. I caught him 
at it one пірін. Then he brushes his 
teeth, gargles his mouthwash and comes 
to the theater looking as if he was Ma- 
hatma Gandhi.” Needless to say, I never 
betrayed Benny's confidence. 


Like most New Yorkers of my ac 
quaintance, Joe came from the Middle 
West. I was, therefore, not surprised that 
he refused my invitation to go sailing 
with me. He would stamp his patent 
leather-shod foot lightly on the ground 
and say, “Little old New York is good 
enough for me. I have no interest in 
anything wet unless it's Scotch 

But one day he astonished me by say- 
ing, "How come you never invite me out 
on your yacht anymore 

Because I learned how to take no for 
an answer. 

"Aren't you going off on 
Eddie Chodorov?" he asked. 

1 nodded. 

"Well, suppose I was to say yes,” said 
Joe. 


cruise with 


c," I said, "Now, Joe, be sure and 
leave all your fancy wardrobe at home. 
Put a few things in a dullel bag, or, if 
you haven't got a аше! bag, a big paper 
bag will do. All you need to bring besides 


suitcases. 10 room for them 

Early the following Saturday morning, 
and a fearfully hot morning it was, even 
at eight o'clock, Chodorov and 1 were on 
the dock in Stamford, unloading crates 
full of groceries and supplies that we 
would need for our cruise. The tide was 
low and the hull of the vessel, which was 
a lovely Alden-designed schooner called 
the Antares, lay far below the level of 
the dock. Just then a taxi drew up, and 
there was Joe, in heavy cordovan sport 
shoes, fawicolored slacks and а quite 
rich-looking sports jacket. And, as 1 
should have expected, Шеге were also 
two large suitcases, one of them mys- 
teriously heavy. 

Joe," 1 said, "why the hell did you 
g all this junk with you 

Where is the boat?" asked Joe, ob- 
serving nothing more Шап two masts 
ng up from the edge of the dock 

1 pointed down, Joe peered cautiously 
over the edge of the dock. He looked 
horrified. “Is that the boa he asked. 

“What's the matter with it?” I said 

Joe's voice was grief-stricken. “Oh, I 
thought it was more like and he 
held up his hands as though he were 
riving a racing car. 
Tm sorry, Joe,” 1 said, 
motorboat.” 


bri 


this is not à 


Joe looked around wildly. I think if 
he could have found some way to get 
himself out of the whole business, he 
would have bolted. “Where is all that 
suf going?" he said nervously as 1 
passed the crates on down to Chodorov, 
who was on deck relaying them to an 
old Yankee sailor, whose hinds could 
be seen reaching up from a hatch up 
forward 

“Oh, there's a lot of space down there, 
Joc,” I said. All the supplies and gear 
had now been loaded. “How the hell are 
we going 10 get you and your gear down 
there?” The deck lay almost six feet be 
low the dock. “Maybe we'll have to get 
а crane; 

Chodorov was startled by the weight 
of Joe's bags. "What have you got in 
there, Joc?” asked Eddie. “Ingots? 

Somehow, 1 dont remember quite 
how, we managed to lower Joe and his 
belongings onto the vessel without em 
ploying block and tackle, We started the 
auxiliary engine and cast oll immedi 
ately. As the ship made its way down 
the river, Joe was g. the picture 
of misery оп the polished mahogany 
rail near the cockpit, his immaculate 
trousers carefully drawn up and expos- 
ing his clocked silk socks. He looked a 
little like Peter Ibbetson, trying to hyp- 
notize himself into thinking he was 
somewhere else. 

As we came out into Long Island 
Sound, we headed up into a sweet little 
southwesterly and began to haul up the 
sails, Joe, for the first time, seemed to 
show some interest in what was going 
on. Now, as we brought the ship about 
and switched off the engine, Joe gazed 
with astonishment as the sails filled and 


the ship moved forward smartly 

As the breeze freshened, the Antares 
seemed to take to her heels. Joe looked 
up, incredulity in every feature, “Well, 
I'll be a son of a bitch," he 
will they think of next?” 

By the time we dropped anchor in 
New London late that afternoon, Joe 
was a changed man. "Ah," he said, 
when I think of all the aggravation 
there is in show business. Do vou know 
something? Everybody ought to have a 
boat like this and get away from it all. 
Joe had taken to the sca. 

We had some drinks and a very good 
dinner. Forgotten were quacks, diets and 
all the costly witchcraft of city life. Joe 
ме heartily. "I have never in my life had 
such an appetite,” said Joe. 

As so often happens at the end of the 
її day of a cruise, the air and the sun 
had left us all in a pleasant state of 
weariness and we decided to go to bed 
early, as we intended to spend the fol- 
lowing day mak 


dried ourselves and arranged our berth 
in the main cabin, Joe was carefully 
emptying his bags of а vast collection of 
slacks and jackets, and crowding them 


“As Jar as I'm concerned, his publicity 
value is wearing a little thin!" 


nto the locker of his stateroom. There 


was а 


gle stateroom amidships, and 
this we had ceded to Joe, as an addition- 
al deluxe feature of his voyage. 

Joe now hoisted the bag which Chodo- 
rov had speculated about, and out of it 
he drew an astonishing number of 
brushes, bottles, boxes, tins, syringes and 
assorted toilet articles. There were surely 
enough of them to have provided a toi- 
leue for Madame du Barry. While Cho- 
dorov and I brushed our teeth and flung 
ourselves onto our berths, Joe spent the 
next three quarters of an hour preparing 
himself for his night's rest. We меге con- 
vulsed as we watched Joe grasp his n 
tary brushes and give his hair а good 
workout. This was followed by a colly: 
um bath for his eyes. Then, as if by mag- 
ic, sixinchlong Qtips appeared as Jo 
tidiously gouged his cars and nostrils. 
By this time Chodorov and I меге on 
the verge of hysteria. Joe then went into 
the head, brushed his teeth and gargled 
his mouthwash long and luxuriously. 
When he washed his face and neck, it 
sounded as though a school of porpoises 
were at play in a pool. But all this м: 
mere prelude to his elaborate toiletry. 

Now Joe filed his nails and then 
buffed them lightly. 


Chodorov was 
definitely in bad shape. He could по 
longer laugh. He could only moan. It 
seemed likely that he would suffer a 
attack. But my own ribs were so 
from laughing that I could not con- 
cern myself about Chodorov's condition. 

“The trouble with you sons of bitch- 
id Joe, "is that you have never һай 
the chance to watch a gentleman pre- 


pare himself for bed, Let this be an edu 
ion for you. 

Now Joe opened a large tin box, 
tipped some powder onto the lid, fitted 
the lid back onto the box. Then he lit a 
atch and set it to the powder. We 
watched in wonder as aromatic smoke 
came up. Now Joe stuck his big nose 
right over it and took deep breaths 

Joe." I said, “what the hell is that?" 

“That, my ignorant friend,” said Joe. 
“is asthma. powder." 

Chodorov could only sob helplessly. 
"But Joe,” he gasped, risking his life 
with each word, “you . . . haven't... 
got asthma.” 

You bet I haven't,” said Joe, 
don’t intend to get it either. 

Joe ged tO avoid asthma, but, as 
he often said after a trying afternoon at 
the races, “You can't beat the system.” 


‘and T 


So Joe found himself, on his last day 
th, on a raised platform below the 
pulpit of the Riverside Memorial Chap- 
pressive coffin where he lay, 
ner jacket, his upper body ех 
posed, his solid features the color of 
wood violets, as though he had been 
ade up by a drunken barber or by 
aff cosmetologist trained іп high-fash- 
ion г decoration. 

Joe had died at three o'clock the 
previous morning after an almost per- 
feet day: He had won a good bet at the 
track and he had consumed the choicest 
part of what he at one time would | 
called a “dead animal" for d 
from all I could gather he h 
up the evening with a handsome Scan- 
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dinavian friend, his Swede as he called 
her, although he occasionally referred to 
her as the Finn. Joe was not basically an 
anthropologist, so everybody knew whom 
he meant. In addition to this, according 

not 


As Joe's two Closest 
"Todd and 1 were the chief pallbearers. 
"The occasion was the fulfillment of a de- 
sire Mike had expressed the very first 
time I had ever met him. It was shortly 
after 1 had produced a comedy called 
Dark Eyes. 

“Why don't we do a show together?” 
asked Todd. 

À few days later he called me up and 
asked if we could have lunch together. 1 
ed. "Where? 

At one o'clock on the Phil 
Express." 

“You're just afraid to go to Philadel- 
alone," I said. 
No," said Mike, ni tO talk to 
you about a very important matter. 1 
have about a half hour's business to do 
in Philadelphia. I will be finished. by 
three-thirty and we will be on the four- 
o'clock train and back in New York at 
six. What do you say? 

In the dining car, Mike reached into 
his pocket, pulled something out and 
shoved it at me under the table. 

Э" 1 asked 


adelphia 


ph 


ind found a 
my hand. 1 


thick roll of paper money 
couldn't help smiling. 
“This is strictly under the tabl id 
"You don't have to report it, just 
take it and forget it.” 
They were all hundred-dollar bills. 
“How many of these are there?” 1 asked. 


“But what's 

"I want you to do a with me.” 

1 could hardly stop laughing. 

“Whats funny?” said Mike. 

"You I said. “Phe way to get me 
interested in a play is to let me read it. 

I shoved the money back at him, but 
Mike pushed my hand away. "Don't wor- 
ry, ТЇЇ give it to you to read. 

What is the play, Mike?” 
1 don't think you know this play.” 

“ГИ have to know sooner or later, so 
you might as well tell me.” 

He mentioned the name of the play. I 
looked at the money thoughtfully and 
said, “Mike, is it possible for you to lay 
your hands on a thousand of these?” 

Mike let out a howl of rage. “Jesus 


Christ,” he cried, “1 always heard you 
were impossible to deal with, but this is 
the absolute limit. There isn't another 


guy in the world who would have the 
gall to ask a hundred thousand dollars 
to do a show." 

“Well,” I said, “I have heard things 
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were bright, but evidently that was just 
hearsay. Let me put it to you straight. I 
feel it's far beneath me to turn down a 
mere five thousand dollars for a show 
like that. But to turn down a hundred 
thousand —that would be a little more 
worthy of my style 
id Mike, "you mean you don't 


idea, Mike," I said. 
gathered from Joe, was 
Es 


Mike, as | 
something of a plunger at the race tra 
I knew that Joe, who was managing 
Mike's production of Star and Garter, 
cas taking huge advances from the 
theater brokers to cover Mike's losses. 

I never know from time to time,” 


said Joc, "whether I will be able to 
off my bilis. But every once in a while 
Mike will come breezing in with twenty 
or thirty grand in cash and say, ‘Joc 
stick half of this away in the vault, will 
you?” 
“Do you share a vault with Mike?" 
"Well, not exact! Joc some- 
what mysteriously. 
Now Mike and 1 were collaborating 
on our first and last production, and 
without false modesty 1 must say it was a 
great success. The place was packed and 
everybody in show business seemed to 
have turned up. And as 1 stood there in 
the formal attitude of a chief pallbearer 
оп one side of the chapel, with Mike іп 
a beautifully cut cashmere suit occupy- 
ng the other side, I could only regret 
that Joe could not see the immense 
crowd that had come to honor 
After the eulogies Rabbi Bernstein of 
the actors’ synagogue appeared. I had 
had the warmest feeling for the 
The first time I ever saw him was 
1 came to his synagogue to say the 
addish for my father. My father had 
often said, "I know you will never say 
Kaddish for me.” So 1 had been saying it 
ever since, no doubt to spite him. At any 
rate, on that beautiful October morning 
I found the synagogue full of the tough- 
est-looking characters I had ever seen оп 
Broadway. They looked like the sort of 
men who, at a given signal, would throw 
off their skullcaps and prayer shawls, 
murder the rabbi and pillage the syna- 
gogue. Rabbi Bernstei 
with these words: "In my life I have 
been asked by a son to pray for a father, 
by a husband to pray for a wife, by а 
brother to pray for a sister.” Here the 
rabbi paused impressively. “But tod 
he continued, “for the first time since 1 
became the rabbi of this synagogue, 1 
have been asked to pray for the Brook- 


s sermon began 


lyn Dodgers" Now I suddenly re 
that those tough-looking characters were 


ized 


vaguely familiar to mc. They were really 
the top bookmakers on Broadway. 
And now, as Rabbi Bernstein began 
to intone the 23rd Psalm, the voice of a 
blonde in the sccond row on the right 
could be heard moaning, “Oh, Joe, 


Joe!” Then, a few seconds later the 
Voice of another blonde sitting in the 
sixth row on the left side floated out 
into the air with all the authority of a 
prima coloratura: “Joe!” she cried, “my 
darling Joe!" 

There was a stir among the mourners 
the blonde in the second row rosc to 
e in the direction of the Молас in 
the sixth. row. 

As Rabbi Bernstein was sayinj 
liddeth me besides the steel мазе," 
the two ladies exchanged a brief, ching 
glance, that glance which is the эсас 
nightmare of суегу gentleman who has 
ever played both ends against the middle. 

Unfortunately, at this moment, 
Todd's сус» rolled іп my direction. А 
great oceanic wave of laughter rose all 
the way up from my guts, | 
violently at my throat. 1 was terr 
I ever began to laugh now, the funeral 
would become a shambles and I would 
be disgraced for life. 1 clamped my tecih 
over my lower lip and held on grimly. 
last the business was over and 
nd | were in the street making 
our way into a bar. 

"You didn't know that the n аги 

the Swede were two diflerent dames; 
Mike. 
No," І said, "and I pray that the Al- 
mighty forgives me for having consid 
ered Joe too ignorant to know Ше 
difference between them.” 

‘Well, this is one time he won't have 
to square himself,” said Mike. And then 
we both began to laugh, But Mike, I 
thought, laughed longer and harder 
than 1 did. 

"You're really hysterical, Mike," I said. 
“Why don't you swallow your shot and 
pull yourself. together?" 

Mike wiped his eyes with a handker 
chic. "How much do you think Joe's c 
tate is going to amount 10? 

I said, "I have mo idca. 

*] thought you would know," said 
Mike. “You were the one person in the 
world he was really close to.” 

“J assume he was in good shape," T 
said. "When 1 came to town to do Dark 
Eyes he came over to my hotel and said, 
"Anything you need in the way of money 
І can give you. Just ask for it^ 

"Well," suid Mike, “whatever he had, 
the minute he conked out he was iwen- 
tyfive thousand dollars richer than he 
was before.” Mike began to laugh agai 
as he saw the look of puzzlement on my 
face. “Joe had twenty-five grand of minc 
in cash in his vault and I can't claim а 
penny of it. Isn't that beautiful?" he said. 

So on his last day on earth, Joe won a 
good bet at the track, enjoyed a choice 
of blondes and had his last supper of s 
lami. And then, to top it off, he deftly 

nd effortlessly picked up a bonus of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Let us 
hope that we can all go that way. 


"He 
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WAG DOGS TALES 


general, “is one of the few times anybody 
around here has set a president! 

In the McCarthy ста, when everybody 
in public life had to be careful watching 
his appease and accuse, two young men 
named Roy Cohn and David Schine 
kicked up a mighty ruckus in the State 
Deparment. A Washington savant sug- 
gested that a horse named Harvest 
Moon be presented to Mr. Schinc. “I c 


sce now, seated astride his new 
steed.” said the savant drcamily. “The 
caption under the photograph in the 


newspapers. of course, will be *Schinc on 
Hanes Moon.” ” 

Tr was in Washington, too, that pun- 
dit Clifton Fadiman, steering a party of 
friends to a lire Italian restaurant he 
had praised to the skies, discovered that 
he had misplaced the proprietor's card. 
“We'll have ro eat elsewhere.” mourned 
Fadiman. “I seem to have lost my Spa- 
ghettvsburg. Address.” 

Айсіопайоѕ of the pun divide their 
favorites roughly into two categories: the 
“quickies — just a sentence or two—and 
the involved. long-drawn-our sagas 
ere the premise is usually even more 
idiculous than the punch line. The 
mere build-up of one of these compli- 
cated fragments of calculated nonsense 
is enough to make an unimagi 
tener end up with the heebie jechies. 
One Harvard graduate I know, in fact, 
sought he!p from the police. The man 
he wanted was a Phi Beta Copper. 

There is a great deal to be said for 
both abbreviated puns and the ate 
ones—and 1 intend to say it. 1 propose 
to linc up for you, in fact, the stars of a 
dozen “quickies” whom 1 recall with 
pleasure: 

1. The firemen who answered a call 
from a lingerie shop, but found whe: 
they arrived that there had been по fire. 
Their official report read, alsie 
alarm.” 

2. The crow who perched himself on 
a telephone wire. He wanted to make a 
long-distance caw. 

3. The jealous broker who asked his 
partner, "Who was that cute lite 
blonde 1 saw you outwit last night” 

4. The shrewd starlet who married 
arold duke who owned 14 
sumptuous English country homes. She 
explained demurely. “I love him for his 
charming manors. 

5. The promoter of a big flower 
show in Philadelphia who had to post 
pone the opening because the exhibi 
couldn't be installed in time. He admit- 
ted, “They caught us with our plants 
down.” 

. The wife who reported to her hus- 
band. “It says in the paper that a man 
on the next block throttled his mother- 
in-law yesterday.” "Hm-m-m," mused the 
husband. “Sounds like а i 


(continued from page H4) 


7. The Jong-bearded prospector who 
marched into an assayer’s office in the 
goldrush days and planted two whop- 
ping nuggets on the counter. The cler 
registered amazement. “Well,” rasped 
the prospector angrily, "don't just stand 
there. Азау something 

8. International beauty Zsa 


Zsa 


Tlorntoot, who got some vinegar in her 
саг. Now she sullers from pickled 
hearing. 


Chief Crazy Horse, who asked his 
favorite squaw, "What do you yearn for, 
my treasure, to give you relief from that 
persistent snille?” Answered the squaw, 
“Tis but a linen cloth for which I 
ker. Chief.” 

10. The superb chef from Calcutta 
who unwittingly brought about his own 
downfall. He was always favoring curry. 

1. The beautiful young lady who 
tugged constantly at her dress and wig- 
gled uncomfortably, Obviously, a chafing 
dish 

12. The Peruvian gallant who fished a 
beautiful maiden out of a lake a 
her his before the Inca was dr 

And now, for Exhibit В, I have assem- 
bled 12 examples of the pun-in-depth— 
the kind with the preposterous premise. 
The punographers who originated sever- 
al of them, incidentally, have long since 
been drawn—and quoted: 

1. Proud as Philadelphians are of 
William Penn, few know that he boasted 
a couple of aunts named nd El- 
lic who were past mistresses in the art of 
ipping up a mince ріс or an apple 
strudel. When Quakertown bakers 
formed à combine and tripled the price 
of their pastries overnight, Aunt Natalie 
and Aunt Ellie decided to teach the 
greedy fellows a lesson. They put their 
delectable concoctions on the market at 
bare cost—and then proceeded to reduce 
the price five cents a day. 

In no time fiat. the good citizens of 
Quakertown were discussing only one 
topic: the pie rates of Penn's aunts. 

2. À 12-year-old nisei lad was а per- 
sistent and passionate collector of stamps 
until the kid next door bought an al- 
bum and began a collection of his own. 
“He buys every stamp 1 do.” the 12-year- 

ed to his father, “and has 
fun out of it for me. I'm 
quitting.” "Don't be a fool, my boy, 
counseled the father. “Lemember honol- 
able adage: Imitation is the sincelest of 
philately. 

. The first astronaut to reach the 
moon had barely climbed ош of his 
rocket ship when a host of peculiar-look- 
ing men descended upon him. They had 
faces made of green tin with eyes that 


looked like the headlights of a Manhat- 
subway 


“Who are уой?” 
“We are the Fur- 

‘This 
"Good 


tan train, 
stronaut, 
med the little men 


noon is our domain." 


part of the 


nodded the astronaut. “Now 


enough,” 


please take me to your leader.” It «сусі- 
oped that the leader looked just like all 


the other Furries—with one additional 
feature: Out of the top of his head grew 
a large hypodermic needle. “What do 
they call you?” stammered the astronaut. 
71," answered. the leader modestly, “аш 
the Furry with the syringe on top.” 
4. A butcher in St. Louis got along 
immingly with every tenant in his 
building except a mysterious swami who 
occupied the third floor rear. How that 
butcher and swami loathed each other! 
One evening, however, the 
suffered severe pangs of hunger and in 
desperation staggered downstairs to pa- 
tronize his enemy's shop. “Give me а 
pound of liver,” he commanded a clerk. 
The butcher summoned the clerk to the 
rear of his establishment. "Here's our 
chance 10 put one over on that no- 
good,” he exulted. Pointing to his clerk's 
thumb, he warbled, “Weigh down upon 


swami 


5. On the very eve of a recent Miss 
America pageant іп АПашіс City, the 
operators of a boardwalk beauty shop 
went out on strike. The owner managed 
10 keep his temper as long as the girls 
ned to picketing his premises were 
pulchritudinous, but rebelled when һе 
discovered that one babe who was pi- 
rading back and forth in front of his спе 
trance had been a victim of smallpox. 
He called union headquarters and 
rowed, “Th ne you're going too far. 
My picket has been. роскей 

6. In the lobby of a posh hotel 
San Francisco, a gaggle of chess players 
had formed the habit of staging daily 
contests, with a growing crowd of kib- 
itzers cheering their efforts. The manag- 
er of the hotel, noticing that the lot of 
them were producing not one cent of 
revenue for the hotel, ordered them. 
cleared out one afternoon. At the height 
of the resultant hullabaloo, a lady asked, 
“What's going on here?" That's when a 
fellow guest, in a punsive mood, contrib- 
uted this double-barreled classic: "175 
othing, ma'am: just the manager pull- 
ing his chess nuis out of the foyer 
7. On a pleasant street іп Madrid 
lived a lovely little Spanish girl named 
Carmen Cohen. Her mother called her 
Carmen, of course, but her father, for 
reasons that he kept to himself, always 
hailed her by her last name, Cohen. Аза 
result, by the time the unfortunate girl 
had reached the age of 12, she didn't 
know whether she was Carmen or Cohc 

8. There was a fellow out in Chicago 
whose name was Joe Kissinger. He never 
did like the name Kiss da 
he moseyed down 10 court and had it 
changed officially to Susskind. “Two 
months later he wearied of Susskind and 
had it changed to Hefner. Then he de- 
ded tha js personality 
ther and had it changed a third time to 
Spectorsky. By this time all friends. 


inger, so on 
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naturally confused, were asking them- 
selves, “I wonder who's Kissinger now.” 

9. One day the learned members of 
Barcelona s most exclusive historical so- 
ciety decided they should sponsor some 
kind of fete that would make their 
fellow citizens more aware of their ex- 
tence—'"Something," as their corre- 
sponding secretary put it, “that will be 
grist for our quills.” So they settled 
upon a fete to honor the memory of 
Don Quixote de la Mancha. Unfortu- 
nately, the impresario en; d to make 
it a fete accompli discovered. that while 
he had 1200 beautiful maidens avail- 
able, only 600 dashing caballeros could 
be rounded up in all Barcelona. It was 
the mayor who remedied the situation, 
Mounting his faithful Arabian stecd, 
he galloped to the home of his gre: 
good friend, the mayor of the neigh- 
Loring city of Tarragona, “I need your 
help,” he announced bluntly. "How are 
you fixed for blades?" 

10. Outside the theater in which the 
What's My Line? program is televised, 
panel moderator John Charles Daly was 
wont to pause cach Sunday evening to 
pat trafic cop O'Reilly's horse Brown- 
ie and feed it a doughnut. That horse 
sure loved doughnuts! Came one Sun- 
day, however, when the horse not only 
refused Daly's doughnut, but took a siza- 
ble nip ош of Daly's left forearm. 
“What's wrong with Brownie this eve- 
ning, O'Reilly?” asked the puzzled Daly. 
To which O'Reilly replied, “Oh, this 
isn't Brownie, Mr. D. This is a horse of a 
different cruller." 

11. Orphaned at an early age, two 


brothers and their little sister scattered 
to far corners of the globe. The sister 
settled in far-off Tibet, where, one day, 
she smelled something burning. Rushing 
to the barn, she wailed, “Oh, my bakin’ 
yak!" The older brother became a bell 
ringer in a Scottish church. There, one 
Sunday morning, he got tingled up in 
his rope, and tolled himself ой. The 
younger brother became a member of 
the Waukegan sanitation department. 
When he married, he was asked where 
he had discovered his bride. Softly he 
hummed, “ “Twas on the pile of debris 
that I found her.” 

As the pun sinks slowly in the gold- 
en West, let us consider for a lingering 
moment the saga of a mighty Soviet com- 
missar named Rudolf Mozoltoft. Rudolf 
was walking down a Moscow street one 
day with two friends—a man and his 
wife—when a drop of moisture settled on 


his shire. "Its raining," he announced 
through his beard. “You're wrong,” con- 
tradicted the wife. “It's snowing” "No, 


no,” insisted her husband. “Rudolf, the 
Red, knows rain, dear.” 

Now but a single question rem 
Are you still conscious? My sincere con- 
cern brings to mind a day when one of 
Random Houses most elegant author- 
esses swept out: into Madison Avenue 
and was almost upended by a bemused 
pedestrian. He apologized profusely, but 
she froze him with a look and muttered, 
“How gauche!" "Simply fine, lady," 
answered the pedestrian, then added 
solicitously, “how gauche it with you?” 


“4... And now, sir, the specialty of the house.” 


PROGRESSIVE DINNER 


(continued from page 112) 
WILD RICE WITH MUSHROOMS 


3 15-oz. cans wild rice 

2 Зо cans mushrooms, pieces and 
stems 

2 tablespoons minced shallots or scal- 
lions 

I small clove garlic, very finely minced 

2 tablespoons butter 

pepper 

n rice well Drain mushrooms. 

Sauté shallots and garlic in butter until 

shallots turn yellow. Avoid browning. 

Add wild rice and mushrooms. Heat 

over low flame, stirring frequently. Add 

salt and pepper to taste. 


GREEN PEAS, CREME DE MENTHE 
3 10-4. pkgs. frozen peas 
1 cup milk 
1⁄4 cup light cream 
2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 
2 teaspoons dried mint 
2 tablespoons white créme de menthe 
Sah, pepper 
Cook peas, following directions on 
е. Drain. In a small saucepan heat 
milk and cream together until bubbles 
appear around edge of saucepan. Re- 
move from flame. In another saucepan 
melt butter. Remove pan from flame and 
slowly stir in flour, mixing well. Slowly 
add hot milk and cream, stirring con- 
stantly with wire whip. Return to low 
flame and simmer 5 minutes, stirring 
frequently. Place dried mint on cutting 
board and with heavy French knife cut 
into fincsize picces. Add dried mint, 
crème de menthe and peas to sauce. Sim- 
mcr $ minutes. Add salt and pepper to 
taste. If sauce seems too thick after 
standing, thin with additional milk. 


COUPE WITH WILD STRAWBERRY CREPES 

6 eggs 

1 cup milk 

% cup cold water 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 cup sifted all-purpose flour 

1⁄4 cup melted butter 

6 8-02, jars wild strawberry jam 

1⁄4 cup heavy cream 

2 tablespoons sugar 

4 tablespoons butter 

1⁄4 cup cognac 

1 cup wild strawberry or strawberry 

liqueur 

2 quarts vanilla ice cream 

For best results use the imported 
French Bar le Duc wild strawberry jam. 
Put eggs, milk, water, salt and flour imo 
electric blender. Blend until smooth, 
stopping blender and scraping sides i 
necessary to combine all dry ingredients 
with liquids, In frying рап, 4) to 5 in 
across bottom (or 2 pans of this size © 
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PLAYBOY Playmate, Lynn Karrol, with а Blackstone тап. 


Blackstone has the shape you like best! 


lere's man-size enjoyment. Look at the shape — perfect. Now light up. Get true smoking 
asure with a Blackstone cigar. 


v do you like your pleasure? Slim and trim? Ask the man for Lord Blackstone with its 
tinctive tip. Prefer a full bodied relaxation cigar? Choose a Blackstone Golden Corona or 
stone King. There’s even a red tipped Lady Blackstone for your playmate! 


ngers are swinging to Blackstone — they shape up to more enjoyment. 


BLACKSTONE Cigars ...the smoke you can live it up with! 
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“Are you the gentleman who called to 
complain about the noise upstairs?” 


speed up production), heat 1 teaspoon 
melted butter, Tilt pan so that butter 
covers pan evenly. Pour off any excess 
butter. Do not permit butter to brown. 
Pour in enough batter for one panca 
about 8 tablespoons. Quickly tilt pan to 
cover bottom completely, Brown lightly 
one one side. Turn pancake and brown 
lightly on other side. Remove crepe, and 
ain starting with a teaspoon butter, 
add batter and continue to make crepes 
until all batter sed. Adjust flame 
from time to time as necessary. Spread 
cach crepe with about 2 teaspoons jam. 
pes and set aside. Store cov- 
efrigerator until needed. Beat 
til whipped. Add sugar. 
refrigerator. Just before 


Keep covered i 
serving, heat 4 tablespoons butter in 2 
large chafing dishes or crepe suzette 


pans, 2 tablespoons in each dish. Place 
crepes side by side in a single layer in 
pans. Heat slowly, turning if necessary 
until crepes are warmed. Рош cognac 
and strawberry liqueur into pans. When 
liquors are hot, set aflame. Do not heat 

ndefinitely or alcohol will evaporate 
and blazing will be impossible. In each 
of 10 glass dessert dishes put a scoop of 
m. Top with whipped cream. 
Spoon crepes and liquors alongside ice 
cream. 


CHICKEN LIVERS WITH CUMIN 


114 Ibs. chicken livers 
1 tablespoon salad oil 


medium-size onion, finely minced 
medium-size clove garlic, very finely 
inced 


2 tablespoons butter 
1 
1 


n 

2 teaspoons cumin 

3 tablespoons cognac 

16-07. can plum tomatoes, coarsely 
chopped 

2 teaspoons beef extract 

1 tablespoon finely minced parsley 

alt. pepper, cayenne pepper 

Jut cach chicken liver into two pieces. 

Wash livers and drain well. Heat oil and 

butter in saucepan over а moder 


Sauté 3 minutes longer. Add cognac and 
lame. When flames subside, add to- 
matoes, beef extract and parsley. Season 
rously with salt and pepper. Add a 


Once the anchor man of your culinary 
quintet has seen to it that his charges 
have foodand-drink matters well in 
hand, a felicitous rehash of the long 
nights journey into day usually ensues. 
And it’s at this point that the seeds for 
next year’s bigger and better progressive 
dinner party are enthusiastically sown. 


BINGO BANS THE BOMB 


(continued from page 93) 
bluer. He told himself that he had 
not really hoped, for Mr. Purkis 
notoriously belonged to the slow-with-a 
buck or Jack Benny school of thought 
and no one had ever found it easy to in- 
duce him to loosen up, but nevertheless 
the disappointment was bitter. And 
what set the seal on his depression was 
that Mrs. Bingo was not avai 
console him. He yearned to go and cry 
on her shoulder, but she was unfortu- 
nately not among those present. She had 
left for Brighton with Mrs. Purkiss that 
morning to join in the Founders Day 
celebrations at the seminary where they 
had both been educated, and would not 
be back till tomorroy 

It seemed to him that all he could do 
was go to the Drones Club for a bite of 
dinner, possibly take in a movie after 
the meal and then return to his loncly 
home and so to bed, and he was passing 
with bowed head through Trafalgar 
Square en route for Dover Street, where 
the club was situated, when he heard а 
soprano voice exclaim “Lord love a 
duck!” and, looking up, saw that what 
had interrupted his reverie was a red 
red girl of singular beauty who had 
that indefinable air of being ready (0 
e hell at the drop of a hat which red- 
red girls so often have. 

"Oh, hullo," he said, speaking with 
the touch of awkwardness customary in 
young husbands accosted by red-haired 
girls when their wives are away. He had 
had no difficulty in recognizing her. Her 
name was Mabel Murgatroyd, and they 
had met some months previously in a 
water ba з somebody's garden on 
the occasion when the police had raided 
the gambling club they were attending 
and it had been necessary to seek what- 
ever shelter the neighborhood could 
provide. Tt was plain that the incident 
s green in Miss Murgatroyd's memory 
also. for she said 

“Well, if it isn't my old roommate 
Bingo Lite! Fancy meeting you again. 
Been in any interesting water barrels 
lately?" 

No. not lately 
Nor me. 1 don't know how it is with 
you, but Гуе sort of lost my taste for 
them. When you've seen опе, I often say, 
you've seen them all. I'm going in more 
for politics these days. A bunch of boys 
and girls, including me, have decided to 
ban the bomb.” 

“What bomb would that be? 

“The one that’s going to knock us all 
cross-eyed unless steps are taken through 
the proper channels. We're protesting 
against it. Every now and then we march 
from Aldermaston, protesting like a ton 
, We 


That's r 
it where? 
Wherever we happen to be. Here, to 


ke an instance at random. 

What, in the middle of Trafalgar 
Square? Don't the cops object?" 

You bet they do. They scoop us in 
and the papers feature it next morning 
and that helps the cause. Ah, here comes 
а rozzer now, just when we need him. 
Down with you,” Mabel Mur 
royd, and seizing Bingo by the wrist she 
drew him with her to the ground, caus 
ig 16 taxicabs, 3 omnibuses and 11 pri- 
vate cars to hale in their tracks, their 
drivers whatthehelling in no uncertain 


said 


erms. 

It was a moment fraught with discom- 
ort for Bingo. Apart from the fact that 
ull this was doing his trousers no good, 
he bad the feeling that he was making 
himself conspicuous, a thing he greatly 
disliked. But these minor qualms were 
overshadowed by the graver dysphoria 
occasioned by the arrival of the govern- 
ment employee to whom his companion 
had alluded. He was about eight feet, sev- 
en in height, and his mood was plainly 
not sunny. For weeks һе had been strain- 
ing his back lifting debutantes and their 
escorts off London's roadways, and like 
so many of his colleagues he was sick of 
it. Without even saying “Ho” or "What's 
ill this?” he attached himself to the per- 
sons of Bingo and Miss Murgatroyd and 
led them from the scene. And in next to 
no time Bingo found himself in one of 
Bosher Street's cozy prison cells, due to 
face the awful majesty of the law on the 
following morning. 

It was not, of course, an entirely novel 
experience for him. In his bachelor days 
he had generally found himself in custo- 
dy on boatrace night. But he was now a 
respectable married man and had said 
goodbye to all that, and it is not too 
nuch to say that he burned with shame 
ind remorse. Nor did the morrow bring 
anything in the nature of a happy 
nding. 

Five pounds,” said the Bosher Street 
magistrate, а man of few words. “Next 
ase,” and Bingo, though he felt that a 
wiser beak would have been content 

ith a reprimand, paid the money to the 
derk of the court and was allowed to 
lcpart. 

Mr. Purkiss was not at the office of 
Wee Tots when he arrived, and he was 
consequently at leisure to review his po- 
Considering the vicisitudes 
through which he had passed, his morale 
vas reasonably high. He had slept only 
ifully on the plank bed provided for 
their customers by the authorities and 
he had had practically no breakfast, but 
he felt that the experience had made 
him a deeper, graver man, which is al- 

ays a good thing. And what comforted 
him particularly was the thought th 
Шеге was по chance of Mis. Bingo 
finding out how he had been employing 
himself in her absence, for with great 


sition. 


presence of mind he had given his name 
as Charles de Gaulle with an address in 
East Dulwich. He and Mrs. Bingo had 
Iways conducted their married life on 
strictly turtledove lines, but he was a 
shrewd enough student of the sex to 
know that you can push a turtledovc 
just so far. Amiable though his Rosic’s 
disposition was, he knew that if in 
formed that he had been siting in Tra 
falgar Square cheek by jowl, as it were, 
with red-haired girls of singular beauty 
she would explode with as lond a report 
as the bomb which he had been engaged 
in banning. 

lt was, accordingly, with the feeling 
that if this was not the best of all possi 
ble worlds, it would do till another came 
along that he addressed himself to the 
mornings correspondence, and he was 
reading a letter from Tommy Bootle 
(12) about his cat Tibbles, when the tele 
phone rang and Mrs. Bingo's voice float- 
ed over the wire 

"Bingo?" 

"Oh, hullo, light of my life. You 
back? 

"I am.” 

“How did everything go?” 
‘Quite satisfactorily.” 
"Did Mrs. Purkiss make a speech?” 
“She did 

“Must have been nice for you meeting 
all the old college chums.” 


“No doubt you swapped reminiscences 
of midnight feeds in the dormitory and 
what the games mistress said when she 
found Maud and Angela smoking reefers 
behind the gym 
Quite. Bingo, have you seen the Mir- 
ror this morning?” 

“I have it on my desk, but I haven't 
looked at it yet." 

"Turn to page eight," said Mrs. Bin- 
go, and there was a click as she rang off. 

Bingo did as directed, somewhat puz 
дей. Usually his mates voice was soft 
and melodious, easily mistaken for silver 
bells ringing across a sunlit meadow in 
the springtime, but in the recent сх 
change of ideas he had seemed to sense 
in it a certain metallic note, and it per- 
plexed him. 

But not for long. Scarcely had his eye. 
rested on page eight when all was made 
clear to him and the offices of Wee Tots 
did one of those entrechats which Ni- 
jinsky used to do in the Russian ballet. 
It was as if the bomb Miss Murgatroyd 
disliked so much had been touched off 
beneath his swivel chair. 

Page eight was mostly pictures. ‘There 
was one of the Prime Minister opening a 
bazaar, another of a resident of Chip- 
ping Norton who had just celebrated his 
hundredth birthday, a third of students 
rung in Pernambuco or Mozambique 
or somewhere. But the one that interest 
ed him was the one at the foot of the 
page. It depicted a large policeman with 
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a girl of singular beauty іп опе hand 
and in the other a young man whose fea- 
tures, though somewhat distorted, he 
was immediately able 10 recognize. 
Newspaper photographs tend occasion 

ly to be blurred, but this one was а cred- 
it to the artist behind the came 

It was captioned: 


MISS "GINGER" MURGATROYD AND F 


and as he gazed at it there swept over 
him an intense desire for a couple of 
quick ones. Experience had taught him 
that there was nothing that so stimulat- 
ed the thought processes as a drop of the 
right stuff, and seldom had his thought 
processes been in such need of stimula- 
tion as now. To grab his hat and hasten 
to the Drones Club was with him the 
work of an instant. There was no place 
in London where the stuff was righter 
than at the Drones, and there, it oc- 
curred to him, he might find somcone 
who had something to suggest. And as 
luck would have it, the first person he 
an into in the bar was Freddie Widg- 
con, not only one of the finest minds in 
the ch but a man who dult 
Ше had been thinking up ingenious 
ways of getting himself out of trouble 
with the other sex. 

He related his story, and Freddie, 
tening sympathetically, said he had fre- 
quently been in the same sort of jam 
himself. There was, he said. only one 
thing to do, and Bingo said that one 
would be ample. 

“I am assuming," said Freddie, "that 
you haven't the nerve to come the heavy 
he-man over the little woman? Look. her 
in the eye, I mean, and make her wilt. 
Shove your chin out and say ‘Oh, yeah?" 
and ‘So what?’ 

Bingo assured him that his assumption 
was correct. 

“I thought not. Then you must have 
an accident." 

"An acddent?" 

"You know the old gag about women 
becoming ministering angels when pain 
and anguish wring Ше brow. 1 can testi 
fy that it works. Her heart will melt if 
she sees you all bunged up with splints 
and bandages. The best thing would be 
to get knocked over by a taxicab.” 

"What's the next best thing?" 

“I have sometimes obtained excellent 
alts by falling down a coal hole and 
ning an ankle, but it's not easy to 

good coal hole these days, so 
g to 
a typewriter on 


res 
spra 
find 
your case I would advise returni 
the office and droppi 
your foot” 

“But I should break a to 

“Exactly. You couldn't 
Break two or even thre 
spoiling the ship for 

Bingo shudde: 

“I couldn't do it, Freddie old man," 
he said, and Freddie clicked his to 
censoriously. 

“You're а difficult man to help, Bingo. 


do better. 
No sense 


ue 


Then the only thing I can suggest is that 
you have a double.” 

“Туе already had one.” 

“1 don't mean that sort of double. 
‘Tell Mrs. Bingo that there must be 
someone going about the place so like 
you that the keenest eye is deccived." 

"By Jove, Freddie,” said Bingo grate- 
fully, “I believe you've hit it.” 

But, back at the office, he found his 
enthusiasm waning. Doubts bej 
creep in, and what he had supposed to 
be the scheme of a lifetime lost some of 
its pristine attractiveness. Mrs. Bingo 
wrote stories about girls who wanted to 
be loved for themselves alone and strong 
silent men who went out into the sunset 
with stiff upper lips, but she was not 
without a certain rude intelligence and 
it was more than possible, he felt, that 
she might fail to swallow an explanation 
which he could now sce was diflicult of 


idea was good, but his story, it was plain, 
would need propping up. Somebody 
must stiffen it with a bit of verisimili- 
tude, and who better for this purpose 
than Miss Murgatroyd? Her word would 
be believed. If he could induce her to go 
to Mrs. Bingo and tell her that she had 
never set eyes on Richard ("Bingo") Lit- 
Че in her life and that her ‘Trafalgar 
Square crony һай been a cousin of hers 
of the name—say—of Ernest Maltravers, 
the home might yet be saved from the 


melting pot. She was, he knew, the 
daughter of Lord somebody Blen- 
nerhassett, that was the name. He 


looked him up in the telephone book 
nd was presently in communication 
with him. 


, Lord Blennerhas- 


sett,” he began. 

"Who says it’s good?" said the peer, 
who seemed to be ruffled about some- 
thing. 

"My name is Littl 

“And mine is mud after what that ass 
of a daughter of mine did yesterday. 1 
shan't be able to show my Tace at the 
club. The boys at the Athenacum will 
kid the pants off me. Sitting on her fan- 
ny in the middle of Trafalgar Square 
and getting hauled in by the fatties! J 
don't know what girls are coming to 
these days. ‘See what you've done, you 
blighted female,’ I said to her when she 
rolled in from the police court. ‘Blotted 
the escutcheon, that's what you've done.’ 
I let her have it straight from the 
shoulder.” 

“Girls will be girls,” said Bingo, hop- 
ing to soothe. 

“Not while 1 have my health and 
strength they won't,” said Lord Blenner- 
hassett. 

Bingo saw that nothing was to be 
gained by pursuing this line of thought. 
Mabel Murgatroyd’s parent was plainly 


in no mood for abstract discussion of the 
modern girl. Even at this distance he 
could hear him gnashing his teeth. Un- 
less it was an electric drill working in 
the street. He changed the subject. 

“I wonder if 1 could speak to Miss 
Murgatroyd?” 

"Stop wondering. You can't." 

“Why not? 

"Because I've shipped her off to her 
aunt in Edinburgh with strict instruc 
ns to stay there till she gets some 
sense into her fac litle head. Are you a 
reporter? 

“No, just a friend.” 

Bingo had never heard the howl of a 
timber wolf that had stubbed its toe on 
a rock while hurrying through a Canadi 
an forest, but he thought it must closely 
mble the sound that nearly cracked 
eardrum. 
fou are, are you? No doubt one of 
the friends who have led her astray and 
started her off on all this escutcheon- 
blotting. I'd like to skin the lot of you 
with a blunt knife, Bounders with 
beards! You have a beard, of course?” 

"No, no bc; 

“Don't try to fool me. All you ghastly 
outsiders are festooned with the fungus 
You flaunt it. Why the devil don't you 
shave?” 

“I shave every mor 

“Is that so? Then will you do me a 
personal 
‘Certainly, certainly 
Did you shave today?” 

As а matter of fact, no. 1 hadn't time. 
1 had rather a busy morning." 

‘Then go back to whatever germ-rid 
den den you inhabit and do it now. And 
don't use a safety razor, use one of the 
old-fashioned kind, because then there's 
a sporting chance that you may sever 
your blasted carotid artery, which would 
be what somc writer fellow whose name 
1 can't recall described ав а consummz 
tion devoutly to be wished. Goodbye." 

It was in thoughtful mood that Bingo 
replaced the receiver. He fancied that he 
had noticed a certain unfriendliness in 
Lord Blennerhassett’s manner—guarded, 
perhaps, but nevertheless unmistakable 
unfriendliness—and he was conscious of 
that feeling of frustration that comes to 
those who fail to make friends and 
influence people: but that was not the 
main cause of his despondency. Whit 
was really worrying him was the realiza 
tion that with Mabel Murgatroyd in Ed 
inburgh he had lost his only chance of 
putting across that double thing and 
ng it stick. It was, he now saw mor: 
ly than ever, not at all the sort of 
story 2 young husband could expect to 
make convincing without the help of a 
strong supporting cast. 

It really began to seem as if Freddic’s 
typewriter-on-toe sequence was his only 
resource, and he stood for some time су- 
ing the substantial machine on which he 
was wont to write the Uncle Joe to His 
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Chickabiddies page. He even lifted it 
and held it for a moment poised. But he 
could not bring himself to lec it fall, He 
hesitated and delayed. If Shakespeare 
had happened to come by with Ben Jon- 
son, he would have nudged the latter in 
the ribs and whispered, “See that chap. 
rare Ben? He illustrates exactly what I 
driving at when 1 wrote that stuft 
about letting ‘I dare not’ t upon ‘I 
would’ like the poor ca the adage. 

Finally he gave up the unequal strug- 
gle. Replacing the machine, he flung 
imself into his chair and with his head 
his hands uttered a hollow groan. As 
he did so, he got the impression that 
there was a curious echo in the room, 
but looking up he saw that he had been 
in error in attributing this to the acous- 
tics. There had been two groans in all, 
and the second one had proceeded from 
the lips of Н.С. Purkiss. The proprietor 
of Wee Tots was standing in the door- 
way of his private office, propping 
himself against the woodwork with an 
outstretched hand, and it was obvious at 
a glance that he was not the 
dapper H. C. Purkiss of yesterday, There 
were dark circles under his eyes, and 
those eyes could have stepped straight 
ошо any breakfast plate and passed 
without comment as poached eggs. His 
nervous system, too, was plainly far from 
being in midseason form, for when in the 
street outside ап automobile backfired, 
he quivered in every limb and made 
what looked to Bingo like a spirited at- 
tempt to break the European record for 
the standing high jump. 

“Ah, Mr. tte," he said hus! 
“Busy at work, I sce. Good, good. Any- 
thing of interest in the morning post 
bag? 


‘Mostly the usual gibbe 
how ma 


ng. Amazing 
у of our young subscribers seem 
to have softening of the brain. There is 
a kuer from Wilfred Waterson (seven) 
about his pet tortoise that would act as a 
passport into any but the most choosy 
lunatic asylum." 

Quite, quite. But we must not expect 
old heads on young shoulders. And 
speaking of heads, I wonder if you could 
oblige me with a couple of aspirins? Or 
a glass of tomato juice with a drop of 
Worcestershire sauce in it would do. You 
have попе? Too bad. It might have 
brought а certa ie." 

lllumination flashed upon Bingo. 
оой Lord!” he cried. “Were you on 
а toot last fp 

Mr. Pi 
Му overbala 


ved a deprecating hand, 
cing in the process. 

Liule, I 
е1 


Toot is а harsh word, Mr. 
n Mis. Purkiss 


confess d s 
attempted to alleviate my loneliness by 
joining a group of friends of my bache- 
lor days who wished to play poker. It 
was a lengthy session, concluding only 
an hour ago, and it is possible that i 


212 the course of the evening 1 may have ex- 


ceeded—slightly—my customary intake 
of alcoholic refreshment. It seemed to be 
expected of me, and I did not like to 
spoil the party. But when you use the 
word чоо"... / 

“It sounds like a toot to me. Yes, 
would say that it had all the earmarks of 
a2... Gosh!” said Bingo, breaking off. 

An idea of amazing brilliance had 
struck him. Twenty-four hours ago he 
would never have had the moral courage 
gest such a thing, but now that 
Purkiss had shown himself to be 
one of the boys—poker parties in the 
home and all that—he was convinced 
that if he, Bingo, begged him, Purkiss, 10 
say that he, Bingo, had been with him, 
Purkiss, last night, he, Purkiss, would not 
have the inhumanity to refuse. And Mrs. 
Bingo would not dream of disbelicving a 
statement from such a sour 

He had just opened his lips to spcak, 
when Mr. Purkiss resumed his remarks. 

"Perhaps you are right, Mr. Little. 
Quite possibly toot may be the mor juste. 
One thing is certain, it has placed me in 
a position of the gravest peril, 1 am in 
formed by my maidservant that Mrs. 
Purkiss made no fewer than three at 
tempts 10 reach me on the telephone last 
night—at ten-thirty rM, shordy after 
midnight and again at [our o'clock in the 
morning, and 1 greatly fear that my fail- 
ure to answer her calls will have occa 
sioned her 5 2 

Bingo's heart sank like an oyster going 
down for the third time іп ап oyster 
stew. He would have reeled beneath the 
shock, had he not been seated. Impossi- 
ble now то assume Mrs. Bingo that he 
had been with Mr. Purkis during the 
hours he had spent іп his Bosher Sucet 
cell. So poignant w ща that he 
uttered а picrci 
leaped silently i 
some plaster from the с 
top of his head. 

“So,” Mr. Purkiss went on, having re 
turned to terra firma, "I should be 
finitely grateful co you, Mr. Liule, if 
you would vouch for the fact that I was 
with you till an advanced hour at your 
home. It would, indeed, do no harm if 
you were to tell Mrs. Purkiss that we sat 
up so long discussing office matters that 
you allowed me to spend the night in 
your spare room." 

Bingo drew a deep breath. It has been 
sufficiently established that the propric 
tor of Wee Tots was not easy on the eye 
as of even date, but to him he seemed а 
lovely spectacle. He could not have 
gazed on him with more appreciation if 
he had been іне Taj Mahal by moon- 
light. 

His manner, however, was austere. А 
oice had seemed to whisper in his ear 
that here, if he played his cards right, he 
could do himself à bit of good. There 
so he had learned from a rcliable 
source, a tide in the affairs of men 


some concern. 


which, taken at the flood, led on to 
fortune. 

"Am I to understand, Purkiss,” he 
id, "that you are asking me to tell a 


ба 


deliberate falschood2" 
“You 
kindness. 


would be doing me a grea 


m not so sure that I feel like doing 
you kindnesses. Yesterday I asked you 
for a raise of ad you curly 
refused.” 

"Not. сигу.” 
Well, fairly curtly.” 
Yes, 1 remember. But I have been 
giving the matter thought, and 1 am 
now prepared to increase your stipend 
by—shall we say ten pounds a month 
No, we jolly well shan't say anything 
of the ruddy sort, Make it fifty.” 

“Fifty!” 

“Well, call it forty-five.” 

“You would not consider thirty?” 


* said Bingo. “That is probably 
Hullo?” 


rabbit? 


1 had to go and look after Mrs. 


“Something wrong with her? 
“She kept fainting. She was distracted 


ause Mr. Purkiss was not at home all 


Bingo laughed a jolly laugh. 

“Of course he wasn't. He was with me. 
We had office matters to discuss, and I 
took him home with me. We sat up so 
long that 1 put him in the spare room. 
He spent the night there.” 

‘There was a long silence at the other 
end of the wire. Then Mrs. Bingo spoke. 
“But what about that photograph?” 

“Which photograph? Oh, you mean 
the one in the paper. 1 think 1 know 
what is in your mind. It looked rather 
like me, didn't it? 1 was quite surprised. 
Га often heard of this thing of fellows 
having doubles, but Fd never come 
across an instance of it before, Except in 
books, of course, I remember one by E. 
Phillips Oppenheim where there was an 
English bloke who looked just like a 
German bloke, and the English bloke 
posed as the German bloke or vice versa, 
I've forgotten which. 1 believe it caused 
some confusion, But, getting back to that 
photograph, obviously if 1 spent the 
night with Purkiss 1 couldn't have spent 
it in a dungeon cell, as my double рге 
sumably did. But perhaps you would 
care to have a word with Purkiss, who is 
here at my side. For you, Purkiss,” said 
Bingo, handing him the receiver. 


SOUND MANAGEMENT 


dangerous precedent which could lead to 
all kinds of trouble and cause pilferage 
losses to soar if employees learned he'd 


gotten away with it. Since he was a valu- 
able man, I did not want to fire him and 
relied on another applied-psychology 
stratagem to handle the situation. 1 sent 
the man a pleasantly worded memoran- 
detailed inventory of 
taken and saying I 


dum, asking for 


the material һе 


prepared; the appraisal showed the total 
value to be about four dollars, and th 
sum was duly charged against his pay. I 
got the point across, not only to the ex- 
ecutive concerned, but also to the thou- 
sands of Spartan employees, for the story 
made the rounds rapidly. We had re- 
markably little pilferage loss from then 
on. The workers, realizing that not even 
the “brass” could get away with appropri- 
ng company property, evidently took 
the lesson to heart themselves. 

It should be obvious that the integrity 
of management personnel is a decisive 
factor in creating a sound management 
psychology that will work with sub- 
ordinates, superiors, equals, customers 
and anyone else with whom executives 
or their company has contact. Executive 
integrity is a many-faceted thing. For 


(continued from page 134) 


example, the good executive who prac- 
tices sound management psychology те: 
izes he cannot bluff those with whom he 
deals, whether they be subord 
superiors. Subordinates in particular can 
sense when the boss is bluffing, when 
he does not know the answer to а ques- 
tion or problem or has made a mistake 
and is trying to cover up. Nor should the 
executive resort to buck passing. Blufüng 
will only cause loss of respect, while a 
frank admission of error or ignorance 
will gain human respect. Buck passing 
will carn him nothing but the contempt 
of those who know he passed the buck 
and the mortal hatred of those to whom 
he passed it. 

In dealing with employees, it is cssen- 
tial they be given recognition as human 
beings. as individuals. Nothing achieves 
this more effectively or establishes а 
healthier mental and emotional climate 
among workers than what has 
termed. "responsible participation." 

Unquestionably, financial reward is 
the principal motivation that causes peo- 
ple to work. However, this is not the 
sole motivation. For the majority of peo- 
ple—even though they may not admit or 
even realize it—work satisfies a distinct 
psychological need. The need is most 
fully satisfied, and the worker is motivat- 
ed to do his best, if he can feel, as Roger. 


been 


Fa 


k puts it, “that he is participating re- 
sponsibly, whether alone or in a group, 
in an enterprise the overall objectives of 
which he can understand." 

Yale's Professor E. W. Bakke states 
the proposition as a management re- 
sponsibility to insure that an employee 
"understands the forces and factors at 
work in his world," in other words, in 
his own work environment. The employ- 
ec who is told the whys and whercfores 
of the job he does, of the instructions 
that arc given to him and the things that 
happen around him, is made to feel he is 
participating responsibly in the overall 
operation, and is consequently a happier, 
more enthusiastic and better worker. 

It is indeed sound management psy- 
chology to carry the process of making 
the worker feel he is participating rc- 
sponsibly several steps further. There is 
no more effective way of doing this th 
by letting the employee know his views 
are of interest 10 management Where 
practicable, workers should be a 
what they think of a problem, projected 
innovation or change. Not only will this 
produce a surprisingly large number of 
worth-while suggestions, but it will 
the individual worker a sense of pride— 
a sense that he is participati 
significant role. 

T have long been aware of the va 
both intrinsic and morale-building- 


“Well, they're not totally barbarian, at any rate . . ." 
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consulting subordinates, asking their 
opinions and advice. More than a few 
times during my career, some grizzled 
driller, veteran machinist or alert secre- 
tary has hit upon simple solutions to 
problems that baffled me and my execu- 
tives, or offered suggestions that proved 
of immense value. 

It all adds up to this: The worker is 
not a brute animal or a robot that can 
only respond to command. Workers—at 
all levels—are thinking, feeling human 
beings. They derive psychological satis- 
faction from the knowledge that man- 
agement is interested in their brains as 
well as their brawn and gives thought 
ad consideration to their feelings. 
Sound management psychology calls 
for continuing interest in all employee 
problems, even personal ones. This does 
not mean management should pry into 
any employee's private affairs. It does 
mean that management should lend a 
sympathetic ear—and, where reasonable, 
provide assistance—to an employce with 
personal problems. 

This is done on a broad scale in many 
companies; there are employec-welfare 
programs, counseling services, credit bu- 
re: and a host of similar facilities. 
Nonetheless, it is excellent psychology to 
carry this spirit through at all manageri- 
al levels. No, a department head should 
not be a father-confessor or a Dutch un- 
cle to all his subordinates. On the other 
hand, if an executive is to achieve results 
through people, he must possess an ele- 
ment of compassion in his make-up, and 
must always bear in mind that every in- 
dividual has his hopes, interests. prob- 
nd fears. If a worker respects his 
superior, it is human nature for him to 
seek the superior’s counsel—and it is the 
soundest management psychology for 
the superior to hear him out and, if pos- 
sible. help him. 

Fairness is another major building 
block in the structure of sound manage- 
ment psychology. Management must be 
fair to its employees, stockholders, cus- 
tomers and suppliers. Executives should 
not play favorites among their subordi- 
nates or customers. Stockholders are en- 
titled to somewhat more than an even 
break. Suppliers cannot be treated ca- 
priciously. Salaries and wages paid to 
workers should be fair and equittbie: 
promotions should be made on the ba: 
of merit. The psychological impact of un- 
irness is likely to be shattering on the 
individual; failure to be at all 
means just that for management: Га 

Among other things, 
ployees implies trust. The feeling that 
he is not being trusted damages—and 
frequently destroys—employee morale 
and performance. No worker сап be con- 
tented and productive if he senses that 
management distrusts his competence or 
distrusts him personally. 


lems 


irness to em- 


book The Naked Society, Vance 
d quotes Yale University’s Dr. 
Argyris, whose researches into hu 
man behavior have shown that “one of 
the most powerful motivators of construc 
tive human conduct is simple trust." 
Packard goes on to cite what Dr. Argyris 
describes as a "causal chain" of mistrust 
that develops іп some companics: 


1. The employee comes into 
organization with honest, 
motives. 

2. Пе experiences the frustration 
that comes from a feeling of {ail 
ure because he is given little fecl- 
g that he is trusted and lie 
responsibility. 

8. He reacts by feeling less re 
sponsibility for the well-being and 
Success of the org: ion. He also 
may gradually respond to his feeling 
of failure in а number 
ways, including stealing. Partly he 
steals because it is e way to 
express his aggression. In a. deeper 
sense "he steals from а company 
which has helped to alienate him 
from feeling responsibility, commit- 
ment and trust. 

4. Once the stealing occurs, man. 
agement tightens up the very factors 
that caused. the original stealings 

5. Now the distrust of the work 
ers is out in the open. They begin 
to feel “OK, if they think 1 cannot 
be trusted, I will act as if I cannot.” 
Dr. Arg, s found in his studies 
that distrust is not confined to the 
lower-level employees. “Тп my opin 
ion there is a lot of distrust at the 
upper levels,” he states 
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In discussing the psychology of sound 
management, one inevitably and invari- 
ably comes full circle, returning to the 
fact that business depends оп people 
and cannot operate without them. It 
doesn’t make much difference how much 
other knowledge or experience an execu- 
tive possesses; if he is unable to achieve 
results through people, he is worthless as 
an executive. 

The psychology of sound management 
must necessarily be human and humane, 
a psychology that vitalizes the concept of 
management as the art of directing hu- 
man activity. Few executives are profes 
sional psychologists, but management 
personnel should grasp the fundamen- 
tals of human relations, of dealing with 
people and getting the best from them. 

It is as the successful businessman 
whose remarks 1 quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article said—people are hu- 
man beings and must be treated as sudh. 
And that, 1 suppose, is just about as con- 
cise and accurate a definition of sound 
management psychology as can be found 


anywhere. 


DIAL " 


| before he could continue. 
“Never heard them fly that low,” Ап- 
drews grumbled. “Thought it was 
against regulations.” 
“бо it is, but don't worry—London 
Airport Control will catch him.” 
"I doubt it,” said Reyner. “That was 
! London Airport, bringing in a Concorde 
on Ground Approach. But Ive never 
heard one so low, either. Glad I wasn't 
aboard.” 
“Are we, or are we not, going to get 
fon with this blasted discussion?” de- 
manded Smith. 
“You're right about the fifteen n 
| neurons in the human brain," continued 
Williams unabashed. "And that’s the 
[с point. Fifteen billion sounds a 
large number, but it isn't. Round about 
the 1960s, there were more than that 
number of individual switches in the 
world’s autoexchanges. Today, there are 
approximately five times as many." 


71 sce," said Reyner, very slowly. "And 
as of yesterday, they've all become 
capable of full interconnection, now 


that the satellite links have gone into 
service 

“Precisely.” 

‘There was silence for a moment, apart 
from the distant clanging of a fire- 
Lengine bell. 

"Let me get this straight,” said Smith 
“Are you suggesting that the world tele- 
phone system is now a giant brain?” 

"That's putting it crudely—anthropo- 
morphically, I prefer to think of it in 
terms of critical size.” Williams held his 
hands out in front of him, fingers partly 
closed. 

“Here аге two lumps of U 235; noth- 
ing happens as long as you kecp them 
арап. But bring them together"—he 
suited the action to the words—"and you 
have something very different from опе 
bigger lump of uranium. You have a 
hole half a mile across. 

“Ts the same with our telephone net- 
works; until today they've been largely 
independent, autonomous. But now 
we've suddenly multiplied the connect- 
ing links—the networks have all merged 


together—and we've reached criticality.” 
"And just what does criticality mean 
this case?" asked Smith. 
For want of a better word— 


consciousness.” 

“A weird sort of consciousness,” said 
Reyner. “What would it use for sense 
organs?" 

Well, all the radio and TV stations 
the world would be feeding informa- 
tion into it, through their landlincs. 
That should give it something to think 
about! Then there would be all the 
data stored in all the computers; it 
would have access to that—and to the 
electronic libi 3 
systems, the telemetering in the auto- 
matic factories. Oh, it would have 


(continued from page 148) 


enough sense organs! We can't begin to 
imagine its picture of the world; but it 
would be infinitely richer and more 
complex than ours.” 

"Granted all this, because an en- 

ng idea," said Reyner, “what 
could it do except think? It couldn't go 
anywhere; it would have по limbs." 
"Why should it want to travel? It 
would already be everywhere! And ev- 
егу piece of remotely controlled electri- 
cal equipment on the planet could act as 
a limb." 
Now I understand that time delay," 
interjected Andrews. "Ir was conceived 
at midnight, but it wasn’t born until 
1:50 this morning. The noise that woke 
us all up was—its birth cry." 

His attempt to sound facetious was 
not altogether convincing. and nobody 
smiled. Overhead, the lights continued 
their annoying flicker, which seemed to 
be getting worse. Then there was an in- 
terruption from the front of the café, as 
Jim Small of Power Supplies made his 
usual boisterous entry. 

“Look at this, fellows,” he grinned, 
waving a piece of paper in front of hi 
colleagues. "I'm rich. Ever seen a bank 
balance like that?” 


Dr. Williams took the proffered 
statement, glanced down the cob 
umns, and read the balance aloud: 


"Credit £999,999,897 87. 
"Nothing very odd about that," he 


continued, above the general amuse- 
ment. "Id say it means the computer's 
made a slight mistake. That sort of thing 
was happening all the time, just after the 
banks converted to the deci system." 
^| know, I know," said Jim, "but 
don't spoil my fun. I'm going to frame 
this statement—and what would happen 
if I drew a check for a few million, on 
the strength of this? Could I sue the 
bank if it bounced?" 

“Not on your life,” answered Reyner. 
“TH take a bet that the banks thought of 
that years ago, and protected themselves 
somewhere down іп the small print. 
But by the way—when did you get that 
ement?" 

n the noon delivery; it comes 
straight to the office, so that my wife 
doesn't have a chance of seeing it.” 

Hmm—that means it was computed 
this morning. Certainly after 


carly 


“What are you driving at? And why 
all the long faces?” 

No one answered him; he had started 
a new hare, and the hounds were in full 
€n 


Does anyone here know about auto- 
mated banking systems?" asked Willy 
Smith. "How are they tied together?” 
"Like everything else these days," said 
Bob Andrews. “They're all in the same 
network—the computers talk to one 
another all over the world. It's a point 
for you, John. If there was real trouble, 


4.. Then right in the middle of construction 
we decided ‘to hell with survival! ” 
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that's one of the first places I'd expect it. 
Besides the phone system itself, of 
course." 

"No one answered the question I 
asked before Jim came in," complained 
Reyner. "What would this supermind 
tually do? Would it be friendly—hos- 
uile—indifferent? Would it even know 
that we exist, or would it consider the 
electronic signals it’s handling to be the 
only reality?" 

“I see youre beginning to believe 
me," said Williams with a certain grim. 
satisfaction. "I can only answer your 
question by asking another. What does 
a newborn baby do? lt starts looking 
for food." He glanced up at the flick- 
“Му God,” he said slow- 
ly, as if a thought had just struck him. 
only onc food it would need 


“This nonsense has gone far enough," 
said Smith. “What the devil's happened 
to our lunch? We gave our orders twenty 


mi 


Everyone ignored him. 
“And then,’ 


it would 
ng around, and stretching its 
limbs. In fact, it would start to play, like 
any growing baby." 

“And babies break things," 
опе, very softly. 

“It would have enough toys, heaven 
knows. That Concorde that went over 
just now. The automated production 
lines. The traffic lights in our streets.” 
Funny you should mention that," in- 
terjected Small. “Something's happened 
to the traffic outside—it's been stopped 
for the last ten minutes. Looks like a big 
jam. 

“J guess ther 
heard an engin 

“Ive heard two—and what sounded 
like an explosion over toward the indus- 
trial estate. Hope it's nothing serious.” 

“Maisie!!! What about some candles? 
We can't see a thing!” 

"I've just remembered—this place has 
an alkclectric kitchen. We're going to 
get cold lunch, if we get any lunch at 


said some- 


5 а fire somewhere—I 


t we can read the newspaper 
while we're waiting. Is that the latest 
edition you've got there, Jim?" 
"Yes—haven't had time to look at it 
yet. Hmm—there do seem to have been a 
lot of odd accidents this morning—rail- 
way signals jammed— n blown 
up through failure of relief valve—doz 
ens of complaints about last під" 
wrong numbers 
He turned the page, and became sud- 
denly silent. 
What's the matter 
Without a word, Small handed over 
. Only the front page made 
ughout the interior, column 


_with, here and there, a few incongru- 
ous advertisements making islands of 


sanity in a sea of gibberish. They hx 
obviously been set up as independer 
blocks, and had escaped the scramblin 
that had overtaken the text aroup 
them. 

“So this is where long-dista 
setting and — autodistribution haw 
brought us," grumbled Andrews. "Ir 
afraid Fleet Street's been putting te 
many eggs in one electronic basket.” 
“50 have we all, I'm afraid," 
ms, very solemnly. "So have we all.” 
"If I can get a word in edgeways, i 
time to stop the mob hysteria whid 
seems to be infecting this table,” sa 
Smith loudly and firmly, “Га like | 
point out that there's nothing to wom 
about—cven if John’s ingenious fantas 
is correct. We only have to switch off th 
satellites—and we'll be back where wi 
were yesterday.” 

“Prefrontal lobotomy,” muttered Wil 
liams. “I'd thought of that." 

h? Oh yes—cutting out slabs of th: 
brain. That would certainly do the trick 
Expensive, of course, and we'd have w 
go back to sending telegrams to cad 
other. But civilization would survive.” 

From not too far away, there was : 
short, sharp explo: 

“1 don't like thi Andrews ner 
ously. "Ler's hear what the old B.B.C.) 
got to say—the one-o’clock news has jus 
started.” 

He reached into his briefcase an 
pulled out a transistor radio. 

“—unprecedented number of industri 
al accidents, as well as the unexplained 
launching of three salvos of guided mis 

from military installations in thy 
United States. Several airports have hac 
10 suspend operations owing to the er 
ratic behavior of them radars, and the 
banks and stock exchanges have closed 
because their information-processing sys 
tems have become complete! ly unrclia 
blc" (“You're telling me," muttered 
Small while the others shushed hii) 
“One moment, please—there’s а пеш 
fash coming through . . . Here it is. We 
have just been informed that all control 
over the newly installed communica 
satellites has been lost. They are no 
longer responding to commands from 
the ground. According to . . - 

The B.B.C. went off the air; even the 
carrier wave died. Andrews reached for 
the tuning knob, and twisted it round 
the dial. Over the whole band, the еше 
was silent. 

Presently Reyner said, in a voice not 
far from hysteria: "That prefrontal lo 
botomy was a good idea, John. Too bad 
that baby’s already thought of it.” 

Williams rose slowly to his feet. 

“Lets get back to the lab,” he said 
“There must be an answer somewhei 

But he knew already that it was far, 
far too late. For Homo sapiens, the tele 
phone bell had tolled. 
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“Can you tell me which apart —— Oh, never mind." 
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(continued from page 125) 


more allusive st 
me, was my counter 

The pingpong table streaked with 
slime. My hands pant to gain the ball. 
My sons watch. They cheer me on. They 
are loud in their loyalty. I am moved. I 


m.) Do you love 


since gone, flip. cut, chop. shtip, bluff to 
my uttermost. 1 play the ball by nose. 


nlaw is no chump. He slams 
he slams again, deep to my fore- 
hand. I skid, flounder, stare sightless 
into the crack of his bat. 
iere аге my hammers, my screws, 
ту saws? 

How are you, asked my partner. Band- 
age on straight? Knots tight 

The door slammed. Where was I? In 
the office or at home? Had someone 
come in as my partner went ош? Had he 
gone out? Was it silence I heard, this 
scuffle, creak, squeal, scrape, gurgle and 
тш Tea was being poured. Heavy 
thighs (Wendy's? my wife's? both? apart? 
together?) trembled in stilettos. 1 sipped 
the liquid. It was welcome. My physician 
greeted me warmly, In a minute, old 
chap, we'll take off those bandages. Have 
a rock cake. I declined. The birds are at 
the birdbath, called his white wife. They 
all rushed to look. My sons sent some- 
thing flying. Someone? Surely not. 1 had 


never heard my sons in such good form. 
They chattered, chuckled, discussed their 
work eagerly with their uncle. My par- 
ents were silent. The room seemed very 
small, smaller than I had remembered it 
I knew where everything was, every par- 
ticular. But its smell had altered. Per- 
haps because the room was overcrowded 
My wife broke gasping out of a fit of 
laughter, as she was wont to do in the 
early days of our marriage. Why was she 
laughing? Had someone told her a joke? 
Who? Her sons? Unlikely. My sons were 
discussing their work with my physician 
and his wife. Be with you in a minute, 
old chap, my physician called to me. 
Meanwhile my partner had the two 
women half stripped on a convenient 
rostrum. Whose body swelled most? I 
had forgotten. f picked up a ping pong 
ball. It was hard, I wondered how far he 
ad stripped the women. The top halves 
or the bottom halvcs? Or perhaps he was 
now raising his spectacles to view my 
wife's swelling buttocks, the swelling 
Dreasts of my secretary. How could I ver: 
ify this? By movement, by touch. But 
that was out of the question. And could 
such a sight possibly take place under 
the eyes of my own children? Would 
they continue to chat and chuckle, as 
they still did, with my physician? Hard- 
ly. However, it was good to have the 
bandage on straight and the knots tight. 


“Tut-tut, Mr. Forbush. We can discuss 
my fee some other time. Right now the important 
thing is to get you feeling better.” 


THE EYE 


(continued from page 92) 


flame of medieval hells. From somewhere 
down behind the counter 1 heard Wein- 
stock's wheezing. "It rolled under," he 
muttered in a strained voice, "it rolled ` 
under.” Presently he stood up, and 
here I caught my imagination (which, it 
is true, was compelled to work very fast) 
in an inaccuracy: Weinstock wore a mus 
tache, but now it was not there. My fan- 
cy had not finished him in time and | 
the pale space where the mustache | 
should have been showed nothing but a 
bluish stipple. 
You look awful,” he said, by way | 
Shame, shame. Whats | 
wrong with you? Been sick?” I answered 

I had indeed been ill “Grippe ` 
g around," said Weinstock. “Irs 


п а long time,” he went on. "Tell | 
me, did you find a job?” ü 
I answered that for a while I had 


worked as tutor, but had now lost that 
position, and that 1 badly wanted to 
smoke. 

A customer came in a 
Russian-Spanish dictionary. “I think I 
have one,” said Weinstock, turning to- 
ward the shelves and running his finger 
across the backs of several fat little 
volumes. "Ah, here's а Russian-Portu- 
guese one—practically the same thing" | 

“TH take it" said the customer and 
left with his uscless purchase. 

Meanwhile а deep sigh, coming from 
the back of the store, attracted. my at 
tention. Someone, concealed by books, 
shuflled past with a Russian “och-och: 
och." 

"You've hired an assistant?" I asked 
Weinstock. 

“I'm going to fire him soon," he an- 
swered in a low voice. "He's a complete- 
ly helpless old man. 1 need someone 
young." 

“And how is the Black Hand doing, 
Vikentiy Lvovich?” 

ї you were not such а malicious 
skepti id Vikentiy Lvovich Wi 
stock with dignified disapprobation, “ 
could tell you many interesting things. 
He was a little hurt, and this was i 
opportune: my ghostly, impecunious, 
weightless condition had to be resolved 
one way or another, but instead my 
fantasy was producing some rather in 
sipid small talk. 

“No, no, Vikentiy Lvovich, why do 
you call me а skeptic? On the сопа 
don't you remember?—this E 
once cost me good money. 

Indeed, when f first met Weinstock, 
I immediately found in him a kindred 
trait, а proneness to obsessive ideas. He 
was convinced that he was being reg 
ularly watched by certain persons, 10 
whom he referred, with a mysterious 
Jaconism, as He hinted at the 
existence of a “bl * on which 
his name supposedly appeared. I used 10 


d requested a 


tease him, but quaked inwardly. One 
day, it struck me as odd to run again 
nto a man I had chanced to notice that 
very morning on the streetcar, ап un- 
pleasant blond fellow with shifty суез- 
and now there he was, standing on the 
corner of my street and pretending to 
read a newspaper. Thenceforth I began 
to feel uneasy. I would chide myself, 
and mentally ridicule Weinstock, but 
{ could do nothing about my ima 
ination. At night I would fancy that 
someone was climbing in through the 
window. Finally I bought a revolver and 
calmed down completely. It was to this 
expenditure (all the more ridiculous, 
since my firearms license had now been 
revoked) that I alluded. 

“What good will a weapon do you?” 
he retorted. “They are cunning as the 
devil, There is only one possible defense 
inst them—brains. My organization 
” He suddenly shot me a suspicious 
glance, as if he had said too much. Here 
1 made up my mind and explained, 
trying to n a jocular manner, 
that I was in a peculiar situation—no 
one left to borrow from, yet I still had to 
live and smoke; and as I said all this, I 
kept recalling a glib stranger with a 
missing front tooth who had once pre- 
sented himself to the mother of my pu- 
pils, and, in exactly the same jocular 
tone, had recounted that he had to go to 
Wiesbaden that night and was exactly 90 
pfennigs short. “Well,” she said calmly, 
‘you can keep your Wiesbaden story, 
but I dare say I'll give you twenty 
pfennigs. More I cannot, purely as a 
matter of principle.” 

However, now, as I indulged in this 
juxtaposition, I did not {cel a bit humil- 
lated, Ever since the shot—that shot 
which, in my opinion, had been fatal—I 
had observed myself with curiosity 
instead of sympathy, and my painful 
past—before the shot—was now foreign 
tome. This conversation with Weinstock 
turned out to be the beginning of a new 
life for me. In respect to myself I was 
now an onlooker. My belief in the phan- 
tomatic nature of my existence entitled 
me to certain amusements. 

It is silly to seek a basic law, even sil- 
licr to find it. Some mean-spirited little 
man decides that the whole course of 
humanity can be explained in terms of 
insidiously revolving signs of the zodiac 
or as the struggle between an empty and 
а stuffed belly: he hires a punctilious 
Philistine to act as Clio's clerk, and be- 
gins a wholesale trade in epochs and 
masses; and then woe to the private і 
dividuum, with his two poor 115, halloo- 
ing hopelessly amid the dense growth of 
economic causes. Luckily по such laws 
exist: a toothache will cost a battle, a 
zle cancel ап insurrection, Every- 
id, everything depends on 
chance, and all in vain were the efforts 
of that crabbed bourgeois in Victorian 
checkered wousers, author of Das Kapi- 


iain 


tal, the fruit of insomnia and migraine. 
There is titillating pleasure in looking 
back at the past and asking oneself, 
“What would have happened if .. 
and substituting one chance occurrence 
for another, observing how, from a gray, 
barren, humdrum moment in one's 
life, there grows forth a marvelous rosy 
event that in reality had failed to 
flower. A mysterious thing, this branch- 
ing structure of life: one senses in every 
past instant à. parting of ways, a “thus” 
and an “otherwise,” with innumerable 
dazzling zigzags bifurcating and trifur- 
cating against the dark background of 
the past. 

All these simple thoughts about the 
wavering nature of life come to mind 
when I think how easily I might never 
have happened to rent a room in the 
house at 5 Peacock Street, or mect Vanya 
and her sister, or Roman Bogdanovich, 
or many other people whom I suddenly 
found, who started to live all at once, so 
unexpectedly and unwontedly, around 
me. And again, had I settled in a 
different house after my spectral exit 
from the hospital, perhaps an unimagi- 
nable happiness would have become my 
familiar interlocutor ... who knows, 
who knows ... 

Above me, on the top floor, lived a 
Russian family. I met them through 
Weinstock, from whom thcy took books 
—another fascinating device on the part 
of the fantasy that directs life. Before ас- 
tually becoming acquainted, we often 
met on the stairs, and exchanged some- 
wary glances the way Russians do 
noticed Vanya immediatcl 
and immediately my heart gave a flutter; 
as when, in a dream, you enter a dream- 
safe room and find therein, at your 
dream's disposal, your dream-cornered 
prey. She had a married sister, Evgeni 


а young woman with a пісе squarish 
face that made you think of an amiable 
and quite handsome bulldog. ‘There was 
also Evgenia’s burly husband. Once, in 
the downstairs hall, I happened to hold 
the door for him, and his mispronounced 
German “thank you” (danke) rhymed 
exactly with the locative case of the 
Russian word for "bank"—whcre, by the 
way, he worked. 

With them lived Marianna Nikolaev- 
na, a relative, and, in the evenings, they 
would have guests, nearly always the 
same ones. Evgenia was considered the 
lady of the house. She had a pleasant 
sense of humor; it she who had nick- 
named her sister “Vanya,” when the 
ter had demanded to be called “Mona 
anna” (after the heroine of some play 
or other), finding the sound of her 
real name—Varvara—somchow sugges- 
tive of corpulence and pockmarks. It 
took me a little time to get used to this 
diminutive of the masculine "Ivan"; 
gradually, however, it acquired. for me 
the exact shade that Vanya associated 
with languorous feminine names. 

‘The two sisters resembled each other; 
the frank bulldogish heaviness of the cl- 
der's features was just perceptible in Va- 
nya, but in a different way that lent 
significance and originality to the beauty 
of her face. The sisters’ eyes, too, were 
similar—black-brown, slightly asymmet- 
тіс, and a trifle slanted, with amusing 
little folds on the dark lids, Vanya's eyes 
were more opaque at the iris than 
Evgenia’s, and, unlike her sister's, some- 
what myopic, as if their beauty made 
them not quite suitable for everyday 
use. Both girls were brunettes and wore 
their hair the same way: a parting in the 
middle and a big tight bun low on the 
nape. But the elder’s hair did not lie 
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with the same heavenly smoothness, and 
lacked that precious glos. I want to 
shake off Evgenia, get rid of her alto 
gether, so as to have done with the 
necessity of comparing the sisters; and 
at the same time I know that if it were 
not for the resemblance, Vanya's charm 
would not be quite complete, Only her 
hands were not elegant: the pale palm 
contrasted too strongly to the back of the 
hand, which was very pink and 
knuckled. And there were alw: 
white flecks on her round finge 
What further concentration 
what added intensity must one's gaze at- 
tain, for the brain to enslave the visual 
image of a person? There they are sitting 
on the sofa; Evgenia is wearing a bla 
velvet dress, and large beads adorn her 
white neck; Vanya is in crimson, with 
small pearls in place of beads; her eyes 
are lowered under their thick black 
brows; a dab of powder has not dis- 
guised the slight rash on the wide 
glabella. The sisters wear identical new 
hocs, and keep glancing at each other's 
feet—no doubt the same kind of shoe 
does not look зо nice on one’s own foot 
ay on that of another. Marianna, a 
blonde lady doctor with a peremptory 
voice, is speaking to Smurov and Roma 


needed, 


Bogda about the horrors of the 
recent in Russia. Khrushchov 
Evgenia's husband, a jovial gentleman 


with a fat nose—which he ma 
at it, 


continual 


or getting 
hold of a nostril and trying to twist it off 
—is standing in the doorway to the next 
room, talking with Mukhin, a young 
man with a pincenez. The two аге 
facing each other from opposite sides of 
the doorway, like two atlantes. 

Mukhin and the majestic Roman Bog- 
danovich have long known the family, 
while Smurov is comparatively a new- 
comer, although he hardly looks it. 
None could discern in him the shyness 
that makes a person so conspicuous 
among people who know each other well 

md are bound together by the estab- 
lished echoes of private jokes and by 

n allusive residue of people's names 
t to them are alive with special sig- 
nificance, making the newcomer feel as 
if the magazine story he has started to 
read had really begun long ago, in old 
unobtainable issues; and as he listens to 
the general conversation, rife with refer- 
ences to incidents unknown to him, the 
outsider keeps silent and shifts his gaze 
to whoever is speaking, and, the quicker 
the exchanges, the more mobile become 
his eyes; but soon the invisible world 
that lives in the words of the people 
around him begins to oppress him and 
haye not deliberately 
contrived a conversation to which he is a 
suanger. In Smurovs case, however, 
even if he did occasionally feel left 
out, he certai iot show it. 1 


he wonders if they 


He was not very tall, but well propor- 
ed and dapper. His plain black s 
nd black bow tic seemed to intimate, in 
reserved way, some secret mourning. 
His pale, thin face was youthful, but the 
perceptive observer could distinguish in 
it the traces of sorrow and experience. 
His manners were excellent. A quiet, 
somewhat melancholy smile lingered on 
his lips. He spoke little, but everything 
he said was intelligent and appropriate, 
and his infrequent jokes, while too sub- 
tle to arouse roars of laughter, seemed to 
unlock a concealed door in the convers: 
tion, letting in an unexpected freshness. 
One would have thought Vanya could 
not help liking him immediately because 
of that noble and enigmatic modesty, 
that pallor of forehead and slenderness 
of hand . . . Certain things—for exam- 
ple, the word "blagodarstviyte" (“thank 

pronounced without the usu 
slurring, in full, thus retaining its bou- 
quet of consonants—were bound to re- 
1 to the perceptive observer that 
Smurov belonged to the best St. 
Petersburg society. 

Marianna paused for an instant in her 
account of the horrors of war: she had 
noticed at last that Roman Bogdano- 
vich, a dignified man with a beard, 
wanted to put in a word, holding it in 
his mouth like a large caramel. He had 
no luck, however, for Smurov was 
quicker 

“When ‘harking to the horrors of the 
* said Smurov misquoting with a 
mile from a famous poem, “I feel sorry 
neither for the friend, nor for the 
friend's mother,’ but for those who have 
never been to war. It is difficult to put 
into words the musical delight that the 
singing of bullets gives you ... Or, 
when you are flying at full gallop to the 
апас 
‘War is always hideous,” tersely inter- 
rupted Marianna. "I must have been 
brought up differently from you. A hu- 
man being who takes another's life is al- 
ways a murderer, be he an executioner 
гу officer.” 

Personally: began Smurov, 
she intei 

“Маш 
past. In my medical practice 1 һауе had 
many occasions to see people who have 
been crippled or had their lives wrecked 
by war. Nowadays humanity aspires to 
new ideals. There is nothing more 
debasing than to serve as cannon fodder. 
Perhaps a different upbringing——" 
Personally. said Smurov. 
different upbringing," she went on 
rapidly, "in regard to ideas of humane- 
ness and general cultural interests, 
makes me look at war through different 
eyes Шап you. I have never blazed away 
at people or driven a bayonet into any- 
one. Rest assured that among my medi 
al colleagues you will find more heroes 
than on the Башейсі4--- 
crsonally, I" said Smurov. 


w 


ut 


“But enough of this," said Marianna, 
“I can see neither of us is going to con. 
vince the other. The 
closed.” 

A brief silence followed. Smurov sat 
calmly stirring his tea. Yes, he must bea 
former officer, a daredevil who liked to 
flirt with death, and it is only out of 
modesty that he says nothing about his 

ventures. 

“What I wanted 
boomed Rom 


discussion ig 


to say was this" 
п Bogdanovich: 
mentioned Constantinople, Marianna 
Nikola I had a close friend ¿here 
among the émigré crowd, a certain 
Kashmarin, with whom I subsequently 
quarreled, an схігетеіу rough and 
quick-tempered fellow, суеп if he did 
cool off nd was kind in his own 
way. Incidentally, he once thrashed а 
Frenchman nearly to death out of jeak 
ousy. Well, he told me the following 
story. Gives an idea of Turkish mores. 
Imagine—— 

“Thrashed 


“You 


упа 


Smurov broke in 


with a smile. “Oh, good. That's what 1 
like— 
Nearly to death," repeated Roman 


Bogdanovich, 
rrative. 
murov Кері nodding approvingly as 
he listened. He was obviously a person 
who, behind his unpretentiousness and 
quietness, concealed а fiery spirit. He was 
doubtless capable, i momcnt ol 
wrath, of slashing a chap into bits, and, 
in a moment of passion, of carrying a 
frightened and perfumed girl bencath 
his cloak on a windy night to a waiting 
boat with muffled oarlocks, under a 
slice of honeydew moon, as somebody 
did in Roman Bogdanovich’s story. И 
any judge of character, she 
must have marked this. 
“I have put it all down in detail in my 
ary.” Roman Bogdanovich concluded 
complacently, and took a swallow of tea. 
Mukhin and Khrushchov again froze 
beside their respective doorjambs; Vanya 
and Evgenia smoothed kneeward the 
dresses with an identical stroke; Marian- 
na, for no apparent reason, fixed her 
gaze on Smurov, who was sitting with his 
profile toward her and, in keeping with 
the formula for manly tics, kept tensing 
his jaw muscles under her unfriendly 
gare. I liked him. Yes, I definitely liked 
him; and 1 felt that the more intently 
Marianna, the cultured lady doctor, 
stared, the more distinct and harmo- 
nious became the image of a young 
daredevil with iron nerves, pale from 
sleepless nights passed in steppe ravines 
and shell-shattered таймау stations. 
Everything seemed to be going well 


and launched into his 


This is the first installment of a major 
work of fiction by Vladimir Nabokov, to 
be published in three parts. Part П will 
appear next month. 
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a Linguaphone, first voiced his disap- 
| poinument at the failure of his party's 
civil rights plank to be more explicit. 
At least that's what the television inter- 
viewers thought he was trying to convey. 
‘Then was the old President-gencral 
withholding support of the anti-Mod 
frontrunner who had considerable 
difficulty with the language himself but 
scemed to be pretty clearly opposed to 
:he Eisenhower record of fuzzy good 
will? No, the Big Daddy of well-meaning 

_ doublethink smiled, he thought the plat- 

“form was just finc and "Anybody who 
runs on that platlorm can't go far 
wrong." But it wasn't until the last 
strands of confetti were swept from the 
Cow Palace and the last Goldwater Girl 
shed her form-fitting jerkin that the re- 
cent G. O. P. standard-bearer got around 
to admitting that he hadn't read the 
whole platform until after the San Fran- 
cisco Week That Was. And of course 
neither had Ike. Was it not to laugh as 
well as to cry, that gathering of wibal 
chieftains and their elegant squaws danc- 
ing to their primitive drums, 
them with deadly snakes in 
mouths, as is the custom of the exclusive 
sect to which Barry belongs? 

Nor does Oh Dad, Poor Dad have any- 
thing оп Oh Rocky, Poor Rocky, the ех 
perienced loser, would-be leader of the 
20th Century wing of the Grand Old 
Party, who jollicd up to his political ene- 
my with this glorious non sequitur: “Yes, 
I may have basic disagreements with him 

ater] on vital issues” (tossed off 
ble aside, as if he were saying. 
yes, I like vanilla and Barry prefers pis- 
tachio) “but I support Barry for his 
honesty and integrity and character.” So 
the man reviled by his convention as a 
dangerous and subversive moderate (no 
better than a Commie to the rightwing 
kids who packed the gallery) stooped to 
embrace іп this day of doomsday de- 
cisions the very man he had just been 
attacking as a medieval monster leading 
us hell bent down the devi] path to fas- 
осіп and war. No wonder Dick Gregory, 

Mort Sahl and the other political comics 

seemed to be working for their laughs a 

little harder than usual. At some of these 

conventions the candidates seem 10 be 
telling the jokes and the comics seem se- 
rious, thoughtful and consistent in com- 
parison. For comics become straight men 
in a conventionland of delegates in fun- 
ny hats, Babbitts from the backlands 
| tooting their horns and having their lit- 
Че moments of glory in the spotlight of 
Ше Presidential hullabaloo, disporting 
themselves in the aisles with show-off 
сірсіз for candidates who aren't really 
candidates, the Walter Judds and the 
Hiram Fongs, nominated not for quick 
laughs but only after weary hours of poly- 
syllabic oratory, atonal verbal music іп 
futile search of a Schoenberg. You mean 


(continued from page 98) 

to tell us, ask our European friends, that 
these are the more responsible members 
of your republic gathered to choose the 
right man to guide the world’s most 
powerful democracy and as such, the en- 
tire free world? Can such a man be sensi 
bly chosen in the rooty-toot atmosphere 
of a four-day carnival, a nonstop Today- 
and-Tonight Show attracting 100,000,- 
000 teletized citizens? 105 a good question. 
And of course it sounds like one of 
those rhetorical questions anticipating a 
resounding No! Ah, but the answer is a 
firm if very small yes. It is like the lyric 
by Scott Fitzgerald's great-great grandun- 
cle who could see through the rockets’ 
red glare and bombs bursting in air 
through the perilous night that his flag 
was still there. Through the bright glare 
of the demonstrations, spontaneous and 
concocted, and bombs, largely rhetorical, 
bursting and thudding over the thou- 
sands of delegates, one can sce through 
the occasionally electric but most often 
long-winded night that our political con- 
vention—the circus-tent display of the 
mediocre and the marvelous—is still 
there. Shot through with holes of illogic 
d hypocrisy, whipped and sometimes 
ripped іп the gales of opportunism that 
howl around it, frightened by an unre- 


lenting Goldwater majority or lulled 
into submission by a Machiavelli with a 
Texas drawl, there she stands in all her 
word-spangled glory. 

Moving on from the encouraging Re- 
publican absurdities of San Francisco, 
we found ourselves plunged into the eye 
of the hurricane that swept down on 
Atlantic City from Washington last Au- 
gust: Hurricane Lyndie. Political hurri- 
cancs are still named for boys. Political 
storms with names like Margaret. Chase 
Smith quickly ebb to gentle breezes. Our 
political totem is still crowned by the 
white man. The ladics are now allowed 
to vote and occasionally to sit on the floor 
as delegates, more often as alternate dele- 
gates, but they are still just a head above 
the Negroes on our tribal totem. This 
does not purport to be a play-by-play of 
the ritualistic yes-dance on the Boardwalk 
at Atlantic City some months ago. After 
all, you may be only now digging yourself 
out from under the avalanche of words 
that threatened to bury you with news- 
print and "TV-radio reportage, keeping 
you informed of the color and fabric of 
Lady Bird's apparel as she disembarked 
from her helicopter on the lawn of a 
great beachwater hotel, not to mention 
exactly what Hubert had for breakfast 
as he sweated out a solution to the in- 
soluble problem of how to reconcile the 


“Of course, Гое heard the expression countless times, 
but this is the first time I’ve ever seen one.” 
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ferences of the freedom-hating regular 
Mississippi delegation and the Freedom 
Now rump Negro delcgation antic 
City w: , cut- 
and-dricd, all-over-but-the-cutting-of-the- 
L. B. J-birthday-cake convention, but not 
10 this delegate icher as 1 wandered 
the main floor of Convention Hall from 
Alaska to Wyoming, looked down on 
the panoply from the bird’seye booth 
of Huntley-Brinkley, or from a 
vantage point between (he 
chic Ladies for Johnson 
box, or ched the 
e conflicting TV channels all boom- 
ing at once in Babelic counterpoint 
over beers at the press lounge under 
the massive floor of this indoor foot- 
ball field, or attended the endless round 
of parues and receptions, or shared 
choice political tidbits with press and 
political friends in their hotel suites 
ringing the hall or retired to а quiet sea- 
side cottage to catch my breath and 
reflect on the meaning of this madhouse 
convention of 5000 delegates, 15,000 
spectators, 5000 working press, countless 
thousands of onlookers making pass 
nto the hall a physical ordeal, plus 
more people than had ever watched a 
convention before hanging onto the 
words of Hundey and Brinkley and 
Trout and Mudd and Sevareid and all 
the rest of the electronic. pundits with- 
out whom a convention would no longer 
seem official, this whole phantasmagoria 
of scemingly conspicuous waste—of time, 
of words, of money, of energy—this ¢ 
tauqua invasion of 40,000 people moy- 
ing in on a summer resort like ants on 
an unprotected picnic, and all to go 
through the motions of nominating a 
man whose right to carry the Democratic 
standard could have been affirmed at a 
quiet luncheon gathering of the party 
faithful in the private dining room of 
the White House. 
The scene at Convention 


А! 
is supposed to be a who-care: 


Hall the 


Sunday before the start of festivities was 
one of such wild confusion as to suggest 
n unruly army of hyste gett 


Чу for the Second Coming. My 
duction to this political bedlam w. 
walking into Kafka's Castle redecorated 
by the Ladies for Johnson. The entrance 
to Convention Hall was thronged with 
convention drones, ushers, presm 
Pepsi Color Girls and early arriving and 
already lost visitors. Uniformed guards 
blocked my entrance. "Got a pass or a 
dge, can't get in without a pass or a 
badge.” But that’s why I was here so е 
ly this Sunday morning, I explained, to 
pick up my press credentials which could 
only be obtained on the inside. “Nobody 
gets in here without a pass or a badge,” 
the guard mouthed his prerecorded an- 
nounc re my orders." 
New victims arrived behind me and dur- 
ing this momentary distraction 1 pushed 
my way in. Dozens of frantic ladies with 
official convention badges seemed to be 


running around asking one another 
questions. А frecklefaced junior miss 
with an usher's badge intercepted mc. 
"You're not supposed to wander around. 
in here without an usher leading you." Т 
told her I was on my way to the office of 
John Bailey, chairman of the Democrat- 
al Committee. 1 had a letter to 


“Oh, can I have И?” she said. "An hour 
o I got Senator Humphrey's auto- 
graph." I finally settled for surrendering 
the envelope. Mr. Baileys office was a 
hive of confusion. “Mr. Bailey isn't here 
—I wish they'd tell us where they go 
when they don't show up here,” said а 
hard-pressed, round and ruddy young 
Irish face. Nobody knew where the con- 
vention ticket were, cither. “They 
should have been delivered here, but we 
don't know whos supposed to send 
them. Maybe downstairs near the en- 
trance...” he trailed off vaguely. 1 was 
to return to this den of frustration half a 
dozen times, bur there were never апу 
tickets and never Mr. Bailey. “I guess 


he's gonc off to lunch and isn't coming 
back," the young Irishman said. A long 
line of fruswated ticket seckers was 


forming outside, but he had given up 
and was watching the ball game on 
TV. "Things are а godawful mess 
here,” he confessed. "We knew about 
Kennedy's request for your seats, but 
nobody can find the goddamn tick- 


ets.” His eyes rolled back to the ball 
game. 5 


It seemed his Boston Red 
losing. By that time I had run into 
a bigshot Hollywood contributor to the 
mocratic coffers who snagged me а 
ir of Presidents Club tickets. And as 1 
wandered the labyrinth of crowded cor 
ridors while the band inside the hall 
practiced trumpet flourishes, the conven- 
tion theme song, Hello, Lyndon!, and 
America, Y gradually acquired from pass- 
ing friends so many assorted badges and 
pendants that 1 began to look like an 
overdecorated Red Army marshal. Only 
none of it was official. The seats I should 
have had, the press credentials that 


were my professional due, were never 
forthcoming. 
“Is the entire convention being run 


this way?" I asked an old friend who 
happened to be a member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. “Oh, every 
convention is run this way," she said air- 
ily, "only this one is a little worse. ТІ 
one is really a mess.” It was a refrain I 
to hear as frequently in convention 
allways as Hello, Lyndon! was to be 
hcard from the big makeshift band in 
the hall. What seemed to be the trouble 
was that the fellow who was supposed to 
be in charge of this 30-ring circ iL 
Leonard Reinsch, apparently had disap- 
peared. People who needed him for OKs 
for their office supplies couldn't find 
him. There were rumors that Lyndon 
fired him and was bringing in a cro- 


ny from Texas to take over the show. 
But in the offices where 1 had friends. 
that of the vice-chairman in charge 0^ 
the Women's Division of the National 
Committee, for instance, no one could 
locate the outgoing or the incoming con- 
vention director. “Even if we want sta 
tionery supplies we don't know where to 
БО,” said a distracted Southern lady in 
the Women’s Press Room. “I had to buy 
the typing paper myself. Nobody knows 
anything. It’s really а terrible—" 
"Mess," І chimed in. The nice Democrat 
ic lady nodded. 
Republicans don't 
pect to organize the country if we can't 
even organize the convention.” She 
smiled at me with partisan candor. The 
the sound of the determinedly practic- 
ing band burst in from the vast conve! 
Чоп floor again and her face brightened. 
“But it's all terribly exciting, isn't it?” 
Yes, it is. It always is. Even when you 
know in advance who the candidates are 
going to be, and that their platform is 
bound to be the good old Let us contin- 
uc for peace and prosperity and justice 
for all, against war, poverty and sin. The 
longanticipated candidates and program 
were about to be presented in an amos- 
phere of considerable repetition and en- 
raptured boredom, and yet, like the пісе 
lady in that press room, I had а titillat- 
ing sense of a big event getting ready to 
explode all around me. The fact that I 
knew the score in advance in no way di- 
minished my sense of excitement. I 
walked around the pulsing hall with a 
quickening sense of convention fever 
not unlike the pleasurable pregame jit 
ters I experienced over a year ago in Los 
Angeles on my way to sce Koufax 
Drysdale knock down the Yankee: 
I feel on my way to the bull ring an 
hour before the appearance of El Cordo- 
bés. It’s fiesta con suspense, and while 
Ym with this image of the corrida de 
toros, it occurs to me that 1 do not sit on 
the shady side to see whether or not El 
Cordobés or Paco Camino or our tal- 
ented Mexican Joselito Huerta will kill 
the animal, but to observe how well he is 
able to perform with it; in a similar 
mood, I have been curious to see how 
well F.D.R. or Harry Truman, or now 
Lyndon would perform, how an entire 
convention which must breathe the spirit 
of the man who dominates it will 


perform. 
Every political convention is a con- 


densation, a distil in of American hi; 
tory. When Willkie tilted with the pros, 
when Eisenhower opposed Taft, when 
Kennedy took on the field; it is a poli 
cal contest and of course that adds to the 
excitement and the fun, But even when 
they are as predictable as the conven- 
tions of 1964, they command our inter- 
est as pageants, Pageants are elaborate 
charades of our historical past, repeating 
back to us the stories that have become 
our favorites. They are different from 


“Well, Га consider myself fortunate if I were you, Alice. 
I mean, gosh—like I could never play the guitar!” 
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plays іп that they lack the clement of 
surprise or oí compelling dramatic 
choice, They unfold majestically. The 
closely contested, open conventions do 
double service as suspenseful drama and 
impressive pageant. But the convention 
that renominates а President, sans 
conflict and surprise, still moves us, not 
as a pageant of the past but as a pageant 
of the future. From the performance of 
k Kennedy and his Harvard boys in 
1960, from the tenacity of Bobby Kenne- 
dy and his precision football operation, 
from the class of the late President 
ceptance of the nomination and the 
tough minded savvy that bade him turn 
tables on his liberal and labor friends 
and offer the fateful second spot to Lyn- 
don Baines, if we could not exactly 
foresee the future, we could at least 
foresmell or foresense the chemistry of 
the Kennedy tenure in Washington if he 
had been able to live out the years that 
had been promised him there. It is not 
only what the candidate says, the quality 
of the people with whom he surrounds 
himself, the aura or ambiance he creates, 
that colors this pageant of the future. 
Almost as important are the tangential 
events that every convention attracts 
nd inspires. These may have nothing to 
do with official programs and procedures 
and planned demonstrations. They may 
be the angry words of rebellious dele- 
gates or would-be delegates, or wacky 
improvisations, or the gallery packing. 
or the slogans and songs of both respect- 
ble minority groups and attention-seck- 
g crackpots, For the official convention 
inside the hall has a monopoly 
neither on funny hats nor on flashes of 
cloquence and wisdom. And these extra- 
curricular people and their ex 
lar message belong to the convention 
as truly as do the acting chairman, the 
keynote speaker and the Credentials 
Committee. 

Our political convention is more than 
a giant proscenium arch: It offers the 
multiplatformed. stages, ramps and run- 
ways, entrances to and [rom the au- 
dience, the sense оГ scenes unfolding all 
around the audience, and even involv- 
ing that audience, that marks the true 
epic theater. In fact, it is only if you ас- 
cept it as such that political conventions 
—especially those uncontested—come to 
Ше and meaning. At play here arc all 
ihe political tremors and rumbles that 
will inevitably grow in volume and vi- 
olence until the body pol 
to adjust to them. The peripheral hap- 
penings press in on the center as the 
outer reaches of the metropolis impinge 
on and contribute to the culture impact 
of a Greater New York. So at the con 
ventions before World War I, the 
suffragists who chained themselves to 
fences outside the halls and challenged 
the assemblies to remove the femi: 
taboo from the polling booths may have 


been haughtily ignored by indignant 
delegates, but they were members of 
those conventions just as surely as the 
prosperous and complacent supporters 
of William Howard Taft. So were the 
visionaries picketing for a working week 
of 48 hours instead of 60. Even the long- 
haired fanatics with placards advis 


that doomsday is at hand and that the 
meet its 


convention must prepare to 
Maker belong to the scene. Bi 
is the mecca to which America 
grown accustomed to bringing its wares, 
be they spiritual, ideological or crassly 
commercial. Big-business lobbies and 
dustrial institutes are at home here, wi 
their opulent open-house bars and the 
ballroom parties that remind us of 
Grand Central Station at rush hour, 
only with all the passengers holding 
cocktail or highball glasses instead of 
cummutation tickets. The Bell Tele- 
phone Gompany offers service with the 
smiles of its comeliest operators and the 
1 will gladly ply you with 
shed down with attacks 
nedy and whitewash of 


on y 
Jimmy Hoffa. 
Yes, the convention 


a political smor- 
sbord and there is something here for 
every conceivable taste nder for 
the Democratic Convent sm 
and bulletridden car on display as proof 
of terror in Mississippi. To the Republi- 
can Convention came a straightfaced 
comic who claimed to be the darkest of 
the dark-horse candidates, “running on 
the Lincoln platform of 1860 because it's 
so much more advanced than the one 
they got this year." At Atlantic City a 
mammoth billboard overlooking the 
Boardwalk presented to outraged Demo- 
crats an evangelic image of Barry Gold- 
water and the sly inscription IN YOUR 
EART, YOU KNOW HE'S мит, which an 
ingenious heckler amended with a small 
additional shingle secretly installed an 
hour before dawn: yes—ENTREME RIGHT. 
The election may be over, but the imp! 
ns of this free-for-all pageant linger 
on. The suffragettes, the Prohibitionists, 
the anti-Prohibitionists have gone, but 
their places in the procession have been 
taken by those who march against capital 
punishment, against possession of the 
bomb, against againsters. A small amy 
of senior citizens descend on the conven- 
tion waving their placards for Medicare. 
or is it surprising to find Indians from 
the hard-pressed reservations decked in 
their bright-colored eagle feathers hand- 
ing out leaflets listing the abuses they've 
sulfered from Republ'cans and Demo- 
crats alike. Legitimate protests and pet 
private peeves find a favorable climate 
t these conventions, A live donkey 

lead into a teeming hotel lobby and we 
overhear its trainer saying, “Keep your 
head up now, you're supposed to look 
proud of yourself." A small child in a 
stroller is dragged into the act, with a 


large charcoal ring around 
oblivious of the sign in its 
RATHER FIGHT THAN SW! And 
cause this is the American way of m 
ing politics, there are the invariable 
beauty queens, like the Symingteeners of 
1960, and the Kennedy debs, and now 
the Goldwater gals and the Johnson la. 
dics, not to forget those leggy models 
who continue to sashay around Conven- 
tion Hall promoting Pepsi-Cola. There 
go the aged and the halt and the clowns 
nd the pussycats, all with their parts to 
play in this cast of thousands without 
which we seem unable to nominate our 
candidates or help them hammer out 
their policies. They may lead us to bet 
ter life or sudden death and from the 
look of these conventions we'll follow 
them up the high road or to the brink 

a buttons on our lapels with 
sayings like VOTE FOR CHESTER A. 
ARTHUR, MAGOO FOR PRESIDENT and r~ 
For sEx, from the ridiculous to the sub- 
lime, from Bring on the Beatles to Free 
dom Now. 

Of all the pressure groups leaning on 
these conventions, one in particular cists 
rk shadow of desperation, of barely 
ntained forbearance, of restless hope. 
‘The Negro continues to wait, but not 
much longer, outside the hall, asking for 
his rights. He comes to every convention 
to redeem the promissory note that wis 
lust given to him a century ago. A few 
of them managing to gain the conven- 
tion floor, most of them still clamoring 
to get in, 20,000,000 second-class citizens 
have moved up from bit players 10 prin- 
cipal performers in this pageant of the 
future. From the San Francisco conven- 
tion we remember the Negro delegate, a 
lawyer from Washington, D.C. who 
clashed with his party's Presidential 
choice at the Platform Committee meci- 
ing on civil rights. And the lilelong 
Negro Republican who had made a sec 
onaimg speech for Eisenhower at an earli- 
er convention but who was relused his 
credentials this time as a member ol the 
Tennessee delegation that was now lily- 
white. And another veteran Negro dele 
gate whose clothes were рагу torn from 
his back on the convention floor. And 
the Negro girls from CORE who protest- 
ed with their bodies prone in the aisles 
of the Cow Palace. And the army of 
pickets outside who lay down in the 
sucets in nonviolent but desperate sicge 
of a convention whose white leaders aud 
white delegates found themselves tempo- 
rarily imprisoned. Negroes had been a 
respectable minority in the G. O. P. eve 
since the days of Reconstruction. Now 
they were being read out of their party 
The gentleman whose suit had реса 
torn from him, this bourgeois respect- 
able, tractable Republican, was too shak- 
en to make a si ment to the TV and 
radio mikes pushed into his face. But his 


eye and 


hand, rb 
be- 


silence and his bowed head were far 
more telling than, say, the third second- 
ing speech for Congressman Miller. This 
Negro delegate who was allowed по 
voice on the floor of this white-back- 
lashed convention was to have his say in 
the pageant of the future. How large а 
part eventually will be his should be 
clearer at the next conventions, and the 
next. 

At the Goldwater convention, the Ne 
gro clement was downcast and defea 
ist. At the Democratic stand it was no 
longer an underground stream but came 
ng and rushing to the surface. Giv- 
еп Johnso ness, A. D. А. en- 
couragement and the aggressive challenge 
of the Mississippi, Georgia and Alabama 
ofays, the Negroes came militant and or- 
nized. On the eve of this convention, I 
was sitting in the Railroad Lounge, a 
free-beer hangout for the press 1 
by the Railroad Association, listening to 

n inside story that the canny L. B. J. had 
handed Humphrey a hot po 
work out a compromise between the reg- 
ular white Mississippi delegation. and 
the predominantly black Freedom Demo- 
crat Party delegation that chimed the 
right to represent its state in the roll call. 
The Johnson objective was to avoid an 
embarrassing fight on the floor. “That 
Lyndon is a sadist,” said my friend, a 
veteran political reporter. “Нез warned 
Hubert he won't get the nod unless he 
can solve this Mississippi mess. Then he 
Jeans back in his old White House chair 
and watches Hubert sweat. And Hubert 
will do anything to get that nomination. 
He wants it so bad you can positively 
smell it all the way down the corridor of 


swirl 


permissiv 


his suite at the Shelburne.” 
Around the clock, with a hot line to 
the Johnson people in their suite and 


another to old-pro Governor Lawrence 
who chaired the Credentials Committee, 
Hotbreath Hubert tried to compromise 
the uncompromisable. To seat both dele- 
gations and allow them cach half a voie? 
Both sides were insulted. To scat only 
those white Mississippians who would 
sign an oath of loyalty to Lyndon and 
let the Negroes fill the vacated seats? 
Five Mississippi Charlies signed the loy- 
alty pledge but refused to те their 
section with Freedom. The Negroes were 
offered some crumbs, backed by the 
promise that things would be different 
in "68. I talked to two of them in the 
back of the hall. "Damn it, it’s always 
tomorrow and tomorrow,” one of them 
said angrily. “When will they ever learn, 
we're finished with tomorrows.” “ ‘Sixty- 
eight is four years too late," his col. 
league added. “We've been working day 
and night to bring our people into the 
Democratic Party and the party won't 
let us in the door. Why shouldn't we be 
angry?” The official decision was to pare 
the Mississippi delegation down to those 


five white loyalists, with the Negroes al- 
lowed two seats as delegates at large and 
the rest to be seated in the balcony as 
honored guests. Joe Rauh, Jr., the white 
delegate from the District of Columbia 
who argued the Freedom Party case, was 
for accepting this, as a small step for- 
ward, And so was Martin Luther King. 
But the Negro delegation, 5 two of 
them had warned me, were not to be ap- 
peased. It seemed more like a morality 
play that Mrs. Fannie Lou Hamer, w 
of a sharecropper, 200 pounds of politi- 
cal passion, should have come up from 
Ruleville, Mississippi, to argue a change 
in the rules that would let her people in. 
“Do you think 1 came all the way here 
just to sit in the back of this convention 
bus?” Mrs. Hamer demanded. Thus the 
stage was set for one of those episodes in 
the pageant that had no official bearing 
on the convention at hand but is des 
tined to weigh heavily on the conven- 
tions of the future. 

This was the play within a play where- 
in black Mississippi hoped to catch the 
conscience of the Democrats: Instead of 
submissively accepting those seats in the 
balcony, the Freedom group waited stub- 
bornly just outside the hall while two of 
their leaders were admitted to the floor 
as delegates at large. Then sympathizers 
from Northern delegations—and_ they 
were numerous—oflered them badges 
and floor passes which were quickly and 


secretly handed back through the police 
cordon to the members of the would-be 
delegation outside the doors. Soon the 
Negro delegation had physical posses- 
sion of the seats vacated by disgruntled 
regulars who had withdrawn to their 
motel to plan another Civil War, Embat- 
Пей sergeants at arms demanded that 
the Negro usurpers show their creden- 
tials or leave the hall. But they stood 
their ground. A few of them even sang 
We Shall Overcome. There followed an 
awkward wrestling match of awful push- 
ing and pulling, L. В. |. had fretted that 
an open floor fight would embarrass his 
cause, but here was a physical fight in 
full view of a TV audience of some 50 
000,000. To this fearsome end had Hi 
bert’s vaunted compromise evolved. 
Watching from the White House, the 
President phoned his aides to call off the 
forced eviction, regardless of the merits 
or demerits of the Freedom Party case. 
“Illegal sorchead troublemakers, 
er of white Mississippi called Fannie 
Lou Натегх people. They may have 
been voteless at that convention, but 
their sitin was one of the highlights of 
the pageant in which, officially, almost 
nothing of consequence was to happen 
but which at the same time was preg- 
nant to bursting with the shape of 
things to come. A small crowd followed 
their mountainous Joan of Arc, Fannie 


Lou Hamer, back to her stuffy, unair- 225 
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conditioned motel room near the Board- 
walk and I found myself thinking of this 
phase of the convention as “А Tale of 
Two Motel Rooms,” for іп another mo- 
tel room a block away sulked Sheriff 
Bull Connor, the Simon Legree of Bir- 
mingham. The convention was too liber- 
al for him. And there sat Fannie Lou, 
who belonged to the cotton pickers and 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, for whom the convention 
was not yet liberal enough. Already in 
Dickensian mood I wondered if Bull 
Connor was the Spirit of Conventions 


the 


Past and Fannie Lou the Spirit of Соп- 
ventions Future. As 1 walked down the 
Boardwalk after the battle of Mississippi 
I came upon a line of white and Negro 
kids of college age moving in a slow cir- 
cle singing, softly, perhaps because they 
had grown weary from their long vigil, 
"America, America...” The night was 
dark and they moved as gray shadows in 
filtered moonlight, State troopers and 
the idly curious looked on іп neutral si- 
lence. After the flood of words from long- 
winded politicos inside the hall this 
quict tableau reminded me again that 
oficial political conventions are buoyed 
up by the spontancous convention of 
peoples who have no badges or creden- 


“Star light, star 


tials but nonetheless are members of this 
razzmatazz political wedding. 

One of the illegal but influential ma- 
neuvers of political conventions over the 
years has been the filching of passes and 
badges in behalf of a cause strong in 
heart but weak in official sanction. Ac- 
tually, convention spectators are sup 
posed to be good children, seen but not 
heard. But we all remember conventions 
where the spectators’ gallery, mysterious- 
ly packed for a darkhorse candidate, 
played a decisive role in the final choice. 
Abe Lincoln's legendary integrity did 
not extend to his campaign managers 
who counterfeited convention tickets for 
the supporters of Honest Abe and 
swayed the delegates by this proof of his 
popular appeal. Wendell Willkie didn't 
stoop to counterfeit tickets, but some- 
how he managed to pack the gallery and 
rode the crest of a "We Want Willkie” 
demonstration that finally upended the 
pros who were backing Dewey and Тай. 
The Stevenson forces tried the same са 
per in 1960. The emotional high-water 
mark was the parade of thousands of 
volunteers calling for Stevenson outside 
the hall. Meanwhile, Adlai, the unique 
"to be or not to bc" candidate of Ameri- 


bright. 


can political history, was fencing with 
his immaculate conscience. Too finely 
drawn for the rough and tumble of our 
political arena, he could not help іс 
swaycd by the Stevensonian tumult out- 
side his window. Finally, on the third 
day of that tense convention, his com- 


plex mind decided that he was in Ше 


race because events seemed to be choos 
ing him, whether or not he chose them 
Senator Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota 
("the good McCarthy’ 
put Stevenson's name in contention with 
of the 
speeches of the modern era 


as he was called) 


one brilliant 


are, nominating 


Elcar 


г 


Roosevelt made a seconding speech. The 
explosive demonstration on the floor 
went on so long that the Los Angeles 


Coliseum l into 


had ro be plung 
darkness to restore order. The gallery 
was a solid mass of “We Want Adlais 

How had this been done? Shades of the 
ticket steal perpetrated for Honest Abe! 
The Stevenson people first had collected 
the gallery tickets a 
returned disguised as Kennedy support 
ng conspicuous Kennedy but 
The 
point where it 
rs that the long. 
s about to be 


loued to them, then 


ers spoi 


tons and skimmers. Stevenson 


hysteria. mounted to 


med 10 many observ 
shot Willkie t 
repeated. But this time what was taking 
place was поса pageant of the future but 
T The | 
ng “Hail the Conquering Hero, 
arewell Our Deleted Prophet." Those 
who had loved Adlai for the mettle of 
his wit, the precision of his mind and 


istr 


ew 


ssing show. 


and was not plav 


but 


the quality of his statesmanship were 
lifting their voices in a passion 
taking. The Kennedy brigade pulled in 
their heads and waited for the final bar 
y. They knew the St 
venson demonstration, overwhelming a 


те leave. 


rage to fade ам 


it may have seemed, was not a cavalry 
charge but the sounding of taps. 
What the Kennedys had brought to 
conventioniana was a style, a crispness, 
grasp of the electronic advantage that 
was an elabor 


te adaptation of comm 
nications under the pressure of Баце 
conditions. In a cottage near the conven. 
tion hall the Kennedys had set up a com- 
mand post with direct lines strung to 
special telephones installed at various 


strategic points on the convention floor. 
40 Kennedy 
headed by Bobby and Governor Abra 


ieutenants 


In addition, 


ham Ribicoff roamed the floor keeping 
the pressure on individual delegates, us- 
ing walkie ta 
to the cottage nerve center which also 
had special lines running to the Kennedy 
suites at the Biltmore Hotel and another 
hot line to Jack Kennedy’s secluded hide- 
away in Hollywood. The Stevenson and 
Johnson staffers resented the Kennedy 
communications control and it 
largely due to the tactics at the L. A. cor 
vention that Bobby Kennedy owed his 


kies to report their progress 


was 


image as а bloodless toughie and а high- 
pressure hatchet man. It took four years, 
a profound personal tragedy and anoth- 
er convention to reveal ап entirely 


different and in fact more accurate im- 
age of Bobby. In 1960 he personified a 
new order with new, fresh ways of win- 
ions. His use of battle plan 


ning nomin 
communications was significant, for the 
members of the Kennedy team taking 
over the Democratic Party were all prod 
ucts of World War II. The ghosts of that 
convention were Harry Truman and 
Jim Farley, ant ghosts were 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Sam Rayburn, Averell 


nd as: 


Harriman and Stevenson. It was a true 


turning of the historical corner and 
Bobby could hardly be blamed for filing 
the personal characteristics of every dele 
gate with computerlike efficiency or em- 
ploying walkie-talkies, the new tool of a 
generation, to ride herd 1960 fash- 


tem four years later at San P 
ations, remember, are a pageant 
of the future, not unlike world's f. 
and in years to come we may 
circuit. television sets recording the mo- 
mentto-moment questioning expressions 
of the delegates so that the candidates" 
lieutenants may play on their sensibili- 
5 as on an electronically controlled or- 
. The Bobby Kennedys of tomorrow, 
ts of 2064, will prob- 
in to the very brain 


ancisco. 


ious encephalograph that will record the 
al processes of these guinca-pig del- 
cgates even before they are able to point 
their minds to conclusions. The electron- 
ic possibilities of our future conven- 
tions are staggering to the old-fashioned 
mind. 

But all the electronic "improvements" 
n store for us will not change the es- 
с. the mystique of the convention. It 
is as if vention, despite the over- 
lapping of soaring balloons, catchy slo- 
gans, funny hats and exposed ambitions, 


mer 


ach coi 


has its own peculiar soul. The soul of 
the Eisenhower convention for іп- 
stance, could be summed in likability, 


fuzzy good will. The soul of the Steven- 

"Let's talk sense to 
the American people." "The soul of Har- 
ап was "Give ‘em hell.” The 
soul of the William Jennings Bry: 
ventions could be found in Carl $ 
burg The People, Yes. The soul of the 
F.D. R, c 


assuring 


son conventions ма 


ry Tru 


ions was benevole 
Fatherhood, "We 
The soul of 


have nothing to 1 
the Goldwater convention was more hat- 
ing than loving: “Extremism ... is no 
vice... 

I believe it will be long remem 
that while the Johnson convention š 
its mind to its shrewd and capable stand- 


du 


ard.bearer, it reserved its heart and its 
soul for its martyred President. So the 
15-minute ovation for Bobby Kennedy 
when he rose to introduce the film dedi- 
cated to his brother’s 1000 days in the 
White House, and his real tears, and the 
terrible hurt that all could feel in him as 
he took part in that prolonged, wordless 
communication with the convention— 
there was the passion and the essence of 
the last Democratic Convention. АШ 
through the weeklong revelry, the gaudy 
irvelevancics, the Credentials Committee 
insolubles, the sclE righteous oratory, the 
dow presence of John F. Kennedy 
the hall. At one of the myriad 
cocktail parties around which conven- 
tions secm to revolve, a. lady alternate 
delegate. suddenly on at the 
bottom of her martini glass. In the midst. 
of social laughter and insistent politi 
chatter she paused to say, “Somehow it 
almost seems wrong, all these gay parties 
and just four years ago we were all in 
Los Angeles together helping to nomi- 
mate Jack." That was the spirit behind 
the frenzied, cutanddried but still 
predictable convention. When 

stood with Bobby, many of them 
ashamedly crying with him, the dele 
gates and spectators spontaneously 
unified were finally having their say at 
the convention. For once the fine, firm, 
almost too sure hand of L. B. J. was not 
upon them. A satisfactory convention 


Vn v 


they 


"Quickly Jeeves! 
.the Seidlitz Powders" 


Good man Jeeves . . . quick to respond to 
his master’s urgent peed with GARFIELD'S 
SEIDLITZ POWDERS. Been doing it for years 

'ars. Ever since the young master ar- 
home "'biotto" from the Military Ball 
апа had to arise at six to rice to the hounds, 
GARFIELD'S SEIDLITZ POWDERS had him 
fit as a fiddle in no time at all. 


If Jeeves isn't around on the next “morning 
after", mix GARFIELD'S SEIDLITZ POWDERS 
yourself . . . simple, once you get the hani 
Of it. Relieves acid indigestion, upset 
Stomach and overindulgence in eating and 
drinking,quickly, more effectively. 


(Белые ас] 
Seidlitz Powders 


Ar Alt Drug Stores 


not a deliberative conclave but an emo- 


tional tribal ceremony, like the Seminoles 
converging for their green corn dance 
in the moonlit spring of the Everglades, 
and it wasn't umil Bobby Kennedy 
spoke with moist eyes and his appealing 
diffidence that the heart and the soul 
of that convention received the spiritual 
and emotional nourishment it craved. 

“I want to speak just for a few min 
utes,” he was finally allowed to begin. It 
may be forgotten that Lincoln spoke for 
only 2 few minutes at Gettysburg while 
his colleague Edward Everett on that 
me ion spoke for more than an 
hour. Through Bobby Kennedy, the late 
President's taste for liter 
in the hall. “When 1 th 


occa 


Kennedy, I think of what Shakespeare 
said in Romeo and Juliet: ‘When he shall 
/Take him m our in little 


And he will make the face of heav 
en so fine/That all the world wi 
love with night/And pay no worship to 
the garish sun.’ " At that moment all the 
convention was truly in love with night 
and ations had still been open 
for Vice President the delegates would 
с stampeded for this young man who 
tly quarterbacked their 1960 
convention and who had served his falle: 
brothe ithfully and well. 

I have said carlier that one ap- 
proaches an uncontested conyention as 


be in 
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one does а bullfight. Since the end is а 
foregone conclusion, it is the perform- 
ance of the número uno that arouses sus- 
pense. Johnson's style is neither noble 
nor beautiful, rather crafty and techni- 
cally perfect, what aficionados denigrate 
as "dry." It was unprecedented for Lyn- 
don to change his plans and appear in 
the hall 24 hours before “Kennedy's 
Night" and virtually nominate Hum- 
phrey. Thus Johnson, the comple: 
professional, held a tight on the 
convention. His unexpected appearance 
was not only to stand off a Kenned 

surgence but a possible white Southern 
rebellion. Johnson—a man devoured 
by ambition not only to be President 
but to capture the imagination of histo- 
nother Roosevelt—has consid- 
s for his time. He has 
mastered the art of prudence and the 
game of consensual politics. He is clever 
enough to know what he docs not know 
and to fecl his way. I happened to be 
ting close to his Presidential box at his 
convention last summer. 1 could watch 
him smile. If І may read faces rather 
than platforms for a moment, it is not 
an easy, open smile. It is a smile that 
turns in upon the corners of its eyes and 
mouth as if it is always watching itself 
play upon its audience, Roosevelt and 
Kennedy were also calculating men, but 
their spontaneous smiles had the power 
to light up the world around them. 
“They were, simply, beautiful men. John- 
son's smallness seems to be constantly in 
the way of his greatness. But he has gone 
to the school of greatness and he 


an 


apt if uninspired pupil and he has cop- 
ied down some of the lessons and 
learned. them by mind if not by heart. 


He carries them forward in the pageant 
of the future, reluctantly sharing the pag- 
cant spotlight with the Kennedy team 
that promises to return to the scene and 
perhaps even to dominate it ag; 


If I had not encountered the gentle- 
man 1 am about to introduce, I might 
have had to invent him, because he is 
the ideal doubting Thomas come to 
question our convention ways. Last sum- 
mer I was having cocktails at one of the 
plush hotels that had become political 
headquarters, on a terrace overlooking 
the Boardwalk. My host was St. John 
Terrell, the young theatrical wizard who 
rge of the Presidents birthday 


party which was to be just the biggest 


ay cake in the history of the 
world and the most fireworks ever shot 
into the sky in the history of the world, 
Listening to the cbullient St. John with 
as an official observer from India, а 
aking member of her diplomatic 
corps. A member of one of the ruling 
s, he had beer ated at Ox- 


та 


edu 


ford and he sounded more like highborn 
British Establishment than the Indian 
revolution that 1 overthrown it. The 
Indian diplomat listened with barely 
concealed disdain while St. John (or Sin- 
jin as he is called) was unfolding his 
ic plans for the birthday. “Every 
ethnic group you can think of, Poles, 
Ger „ Norwegians, Scottish bagpipers, 
Greeks, Turks, thousands of them, bus- 
Cypri 
nd Turks riding in the same bus, thi 
come Irom ‘Trenton and get along fi 
1 they're all coming for free, just to 
he part of the scene, all we have to do is 
feed "em, it means about five thousand 
box lunches [nothing at conventions 
seems to come in smaller lots ti 
thousand] and were even putting up 
kosher box lunches for the Orthodox 
Jews!" Singin had even wanted to h 
paratroopers [ree-falling through. simu- 
lated ack-ack fire, with one dummy hur- 
tling into the ocean as if shot down— 
only to reappear again as à parachute 
Lazarus. “But Lyndon wouldn't go 
along with it,” said Singin ruefully. 

Didn't think it was dignified.” I looked 
up at the sky where a small plane trailed 
a banner reading HELLO, LYNDON. Right 
behind it was another urging SEND 
HOME FOURSTAR FUDGE. On a patio be- 
low our balcony a state delegation. 
which shall be mercifully nameless, was 
having a party before going over to con- 
duct business in the hall. Members of 
the delegation were all wearing identical 
gold-and-purple sports | An 
ber of them were already listing as if 
they had been left over from the party 
the night before, A girl in an itsy-bitsy 
bikini w cing the frug or some- 
thing. Visitors kept dropping in with 
loud guffaws and much backslapping. A 
potbellied delegate put his straw hat on 
the frug dancers head and performed 
crude imitation of her sensuous шу! 
tions while fellow delegates and their 
wives howled. 

"What all [his to do with democ 
cy 1 wish someone could exp! said 
the Indian diplomat in honest bewilder- 
ment. “I wonder if anyone here realizes 
what a dreadful example of democracy a 
spectacle like this gives the world? A 
world that is looking to you for leade 
ship. Do you realize that there hasn't 
been a single vote taken at this conven- 
tion? Everythings by acclamation 
Couldn't you even a vote for Vice- 
President instead of just sitting back and 
waiting for the President to appoint 
him? These delegates һауе absolutely 
nothing to do. And even when there is a 
vote of sorts like at San Francisco, their 
state bosses are telling them what to do, 
or they're bound by something called a 
nit vote or by à primary election like 
the one Goldwater won in California by 


mi 


an eyelash. It’s all such a hodgepodge, 1 
do think it's going to be an unfortun 
day for democracy when these things are 
shown to the rest of the world via 
Telstar.” 

1 tried to exp 
chosen, and frankly bogged down. 1 ac 
knowledged that conventions had mot 
been conceived by the founding fathers 
and are not preso 
tion but my memory of their history was 
faulty. Something about candidates 
being chosen by Whig and Democratic 
Congressmen in caucus until the Demo- 
cratic caucus of 1892 refused to back 
Andy Jackson. So delegates from the yar- 
jous states assembled and took over the 
job themselves. No body ever passed a 
law ruling that Presidents must be nomi- 
nated this way. lt just growed, and 
growed bigger every four years. “Surely 
there n a more dig- 
nified way, a wiser way to choose your 
candidates and consider the great 
they will have to face,” 
India was insisting. 

Below us the festive delegation in 
their extrovert blazers were loudly play- 
ing their Hello, Lyndon! record. Nearby 
a young folksong group was twanging 


n how delegates are 


ibed in the Constit- 


ust be 


issues 
itor from. 


our vi 


"Bary—Barry—King of the Radi 
Right . . ." A candy vendor on the 
Boardwalk was peddling chocolate me 


morial Kennedy coins. A wax museum 
on the corner was offering action studies 
of Jack Ruby murdering Lee Harvey Os 
wald. A group of young Minnesotans 
passed by with an improvised band toot 
ing The Minnesola Rouser, in honor of 
"Who but Hubert Humphrey!" There 
was even a flagpole sitter holding up 
something we couldn't read, It might 
һауе been VOTE FOR MICKEY ROONEY, who 


Pier, not far 
Sally Rand." 
great decision-making bod 


from 

Yes, th 
playing a vital role in deciding our fate, 
oL just for the next four years but for 
the future of our civilization, was oddly 
dressed in the harlequin colors of the 
fool. 1 could see how it might irritate 
ad baflle our visitors from the far 
shores. I had to admit that the American 
political convention was a noisy and over- 
extended carnival and clearly an odd 
way to choose a Chief Executive and a 
program for the most powerful office on 
rth, As pure democracy it was a farce. 
Positively god-awful. It has only one de- 
fense. Not all the sages and philosophers 

neither in this county 
ter republics so quick to 
criticize, have ever been able to dream 
up anything better. She may not look 
like pure Guernsey, but she's been пош» 
ishing our political system for more 
than a hundred year. 


and sta 
nor in the si 


nen, 
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the wine cellar!” 


“Here we are, my dear. 
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I DON'T GET ІТ (continued from page 105) 


sloppy girls, that's all, so everybody says 
he's surely опе of the great writers of 
our time, and nobody says anything 
about me. That’s not right. 

I don't begrudge Alexander Pope his 
fame, he’s entitled to it, but these other 
kids, where do they keep coming from, 
most of them religious, too, many of 
them blasphemous, several unbathing. 1 
respect William Blake his fame—he 
worked hard for it, and honestly. Be 
sides, while he was alive he must have 
felt a little like I have always felt—lousy, 
because William Blake wasn't con- 
sidered the great man during his lifetime 
that he was. I think Bill Blake is entided 
to every bit of his belated fame, and the 
ng that burns me up about Bill is 
t he didn't get rich, all kinds of other 
people got rich, but Bill didn't, he start 
ed poor and he stayed poor his whole 
life. And ГИ be damned if I want that 
sort of thing to happen to me, too, hav- 
ing the same first name, but so far not 

aving encouraged а lovable nickname. 
I could long ago have encouraged every- 
body to call me Bill. In fact, long ago 1 
was called Wild Bill ten or cleven times 
by newspaper reviewers of books, but 1 
soon enough noticed that they called 
оду whose fist name was William 
the same lovable Wild Bill, and God 
all of us Williams weren't wild or 
ily not equally wild. They weren't 


sincere, and one thing a suspicious man 
is everlastingly concerned about is the 
sincerity of his admirers. Are they sin- 


cere, the nonentities? I am an entity, not 
a nonentity. I have been an entity all of 


my life. It hurts an entity to find all 
kinds of nonentities, or only recently 
graduated entities, getting all of the 
attention. 

It isn't easy for me to be comfortable 
about never having been on the cover of 
Time, for instance. What does Time 
mean by bypassing me year after year? 


Do they mean to imply that these other 
kids who are getting on the cover are 


more important than I am? ГИ be 
damned if they are. I'll be damned if 
anybody who has ever been on the cover 
of Time is more important than I am. 1 
happen to understand about impor- 
ice. I'm an expert at it. I know who is 
important and who isn’t. And towering 
over and above everything E know is the 
proud and lonely fact that 1 am the most 
important of all, so what's Time trying 
to do, confuse me? Well, brother, just re- 
member one thing, I can get hot, but 
Im awfully difficult to confuse. 
Nobody, but nobody, is going to tell 
me I'm not the most. J am. I was the 
most when everybody else was struggling 
bitterly to become a little. Peter Usti- 
iov, all bearded that way and brilliant, 
unable to open his mouth except to say 
something bright and true, where does 
he get off trying to make a fool of me 
that way, by compa I don't. 
to want to wear a beard, I find a beard 
like that an u s lling of anten- 
tion to oneself. And I keep my weight 
within bounds—large bounds, but still 
bounds. 1 don't believe nice for any 
man to һауе more than an average of 20 


“ ‘Drag race, my foot! I know а rumble when 1 see one!” 


pounds of blubber to carry around and 
laugh with whenever he is embarrassed 
about his bad jokes. I carry a proper 
erage of only about 20 pounds of blub- 
ber, which in itself is superiority. But 
not just Ustinov, all of these guys from 
London, from England, from Wales. 
from Scotland, from Ireland. What was it 
with Brendan Behan, 51 g those ir- 
relevant ballads all the time? Talking all 
the time, not letting anybody else get in 
a few quick words, and then when Шеу 
did, refusing to listen. That isn't the w 
Th very impolite way to be an cnt 
ty. 1 always give the other kid a chance 
to say his say, stupid as 1 always know it 
is going to be, and as it always is. Кеп 
neth пап, or Кеп as so many of his 
admirers prefer to call him, where did 
he ever come from, with all that fancy 
writing about the theater? Гуе got more 
ter in my little finger than Kenneth 
ап has got in his apposable- thumb, 
which 1 have just lately learned is the 
difference between us and the apes. He's 
i pposable thumb and Гус got 
mine, but I swear it isn’t arrogance that 
impels me to point out that mine is the 
simple 
devotion to the truth. These kids won't 
stop. They keep coming at you from 
everywhere, from all directions. and some 
of them seem to drop out of the sky or 
come up out of holes in the ground. all 
eager and swift, and none of them, none 
of them aware, as Tam, of the difficulty 
and enormity of the present human 
predicament. They get the publicity, 
just Ше same, even Irving Lazar, and 
he's not even а writer, he's just an agent 
for writers, һе can't even write a letter, 
he telephones, so he's in The Saturday 
Evening Post with a great big fe: 
story—Irving Lazar. Is Irving Lavi 
great а man as Sam Spiegel, who made 
the movie of Lawrence of Arabia and is 
a greater man than Lawrence of Arabia, 
and has a yacht? And pays taxes? And 
could buy a whole fleet of London taxis 
if he felt like it? Well, I'm bigger than 
Sam, everybody knows that, and I'm not 
referring to height alone, although I'm 
bigger there, too, I'm referring to size in 
ineffables, but, if thats not good 
cnough, in cffables, too. I don't begrudge 
Irving and Sam having what they have, 
Tm all for it, if that's the sort of thing 
they want, the hell 
is the yacht for? Are we 
ple? From the four corners of the world 
year after year fourflushers keep arriving 
оп the scene and grabbing all of the at- 
tention and money. Its not right. 11% 
wrong, It hurts. Makes me stop and 
wonder if all of my noble work has been 
worth the while. Or did I throw the 
pearls right smack into the kissers of the 
pigs? It’s not nice even to suspect that 1 
may have. 

Put way, or as nearly this way as 
you can possibly manage: A hundred 
years from now, in 2064, where are all of 


these kids going to be, and then honestly 
guess or estimate or compute on a ma- 
chine where I will be, and then I think 
you'll understand some of my annoy- 
ance, because, frankly, it isn’t possible for 
any outsider to understand all of it. 
Even an insider, and I am very nearly 
the only insider there is, can't under- 
Or don't even plunge a 
hundred years forward, make it a small- 
er portion of time, make it day after to- 
morrow, because tomorrow is just a little 
too near—well, where are these kids 
going to be day after tomorrow? Pretty 
much nowhere, wouldn't you say? While 
I am going to be right where I always 
have been, at the tippy-tip top, alone, 
iloof, supreme, and badly in need of a 
hat. 

Norman Mailer—why should so many 
people feel, especially the young, that 
Norman Mailer is the man who has got 
something to say to them, and not 12 I 
can't account for it. It simply has got to 
be the consequence of some sort of un- 
fortunate misunderstanding of some- 
thing or other. So far he doesn't seem to 
have encouraged anybody to refer to 
ible nickname of Norm, 
but that in itself doesn't justify the be- 
Í so many kids have that Mailer has 
the message they want to hear. He can 
write, nobody in his right mind, nobody 
in anybody's right mind, wants to pre- 
tend he can't write, but let's face up to 
asking the key question at this point: 
Сап he write, сап he even begin to 
write, as I can write, as 1 have written? 
Lers just ask that key question, and 
then let's just try to answer it honestly. 
He keeps getting all kinds of complicat- 
ed things swaighter than all of the other 
Kids, but the complicated things I write 
about are сусп more complicated than 
the ones he writes about, and I get mine 
straighter than he gets his. I get mine so 
straight I have to guard against thei 
moving back over on the other side. And 
Nelson Algren—what is this wild stuff 
about Chicago, is Chicago some kind of 
zoo, or what? And going around the 
world, and meeting different people— 
that’s a matter of travel, that isn't 
preaching the gospel. I preach the gos- 
pel. And yet these kids are getting all 
the gravy. And they keep coming—Hel- 
ler, I can't even remember his first name, 
Catch-22, I never even read it, although 
there is a kid in there by the name of 
Yossarian, but the kid's not even an Ar- 
menian, let alone me. It just isn't poss 
blc for anybody who isn’t an Armenian 
to have the name of Yossarian. One of 
the hottest writers going, and all on the 
strength of onc novel about how a kid in 
the Army discovered that an Army 
made up of a lot of boobs and phon 
each of whom is slyly fighting off acci 
dent and death with every ounce of his 
animal cunning. Something Heller, a 
name before Heller, but not a nickname, 
a straight name of some kind. I was in 


“Golly, you producers don't waste 
any time, do you, Mr. Gottlieb?” 


London one time and every newspaper 
\ town had a piece about him, and not 
a lousy word about me, stopping at the 
Savoy. J. D. Salinger aching with love 
for his classy, glassy people, whose family 
name is Glass, but loathing everybody 
else, as if every 

another race entirely—crooks, that is, 
charlatans, killers. There's another kid 
who keeps grabbing—space, fame, mon- 
су, and all he does is hide, all he does is 
refuse to sce anybody, so everybody 
Keeps trying to get a big story about him 
just the same, Burns me up. What am T 
supposed to be, a has-been? A never-was? 
A second-rater, maybe a third rater, or 
even a fool of a fandango fourth-rater? 
I don't get it. How can anything so pl; 
ав my incomparable superiority go so 
unnoticed? ] have never been cheap. I 
have always had a cheerful word for just 
about anybody, children who tend to 
turn away in terror from most people 
run to me, even though I look like hell 
most of the time. And I think about 
things carnestly. I worry about the 
world. I seriously question the wisdom 
of having a lot of high explosives stock- 
piled all over the place and ready at a 
moments notice—notice? These kids in 
the Government are getting all of the 
notice, too. And they go on television, 
on Meet the Press, оп Open End, on the 
Jackie Gleason show, on Open Mind, 
on Open Window, апа they casually, 
playing it down, let everybody know it is 
only а matter of a small mistake, a 
nervous accident, until everything will be 


body else were in fact in 


shot. А lot of high explosives stockpiled 
all over the place makes me worry as 
much as it makes anybody else worry. 1 
mean. it isn't all poetry with me, as it is 
with Ezra Pound, for instance, some of it 
is anxiety about the whole mother hu- 
man race. I don't want that race to be 
blown to smithereens, because a thing 
like that could make a lot of trouble for 
me personally and for all I know forever 
prevent my true greatness from em 
ing from the junk pile where it has been 
for so long. If everything and everybody 
becomes part of that junk pile, how the 
hell will 1 ever make it dear once and 
for all that 1 got entangled in the junk 
by unhappy accident, and by rights 


should have been out in the light, stand- 
ing straight on the pedestal plainly 


marked Top Writer of the Time. I wor- 
ry about that, too. And 1 hate all these 
kids who don't worry about big things 
all. It isn't right. I'm jealous of all these 
kids, because if anybody deserves to be 
lucky, I deserve to be. And Im suspi- 
cious of everybody who seriously imag- 
ines that these kids are possibly as 


important as I am, which on the face of 
it is fantastic. I am the greatest. Let's just 


understand that, Lets just accept 
that we won't become neurotic, and then 
lets all pitch in together and be nice. 
Let's all be nice to one another, for a 
much as you are nice to one another, 
you are nice to me, and you know me. 
I'm the nicest. 1 love everybody. 
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IMERSH ! THE VERY NAME OF THIS ULTRASECRET 
Ы SOVIET COUNTERSPY APPARAT STRIKES TERROR 
IN THE HEART OF EVERY KULIK. SMERSH, ITS 
OCTOPUS ARMS RADIATING FROM THE KRENLIN 
ТО THE WORLD CAPITALS, REACHES A PROBING 
FEELER FOR BRITISH AGENT JAMES BOMB, WHOM 
SMERSH WOULD SMASH LEST HE SMASH SMERSH. 
SMERSH REACHES A SQUIRMING,RED TENTACLE 
DIRECTLY ACROSS THE PATH OF OUR LITTLE 
INNOCENT — 


YOU WILL 
STUDY THE 
PROJECTION 
ON THE SCREEN 
COMRADES! - IS, 
HOW YOU SAY « 
А FAWLD -HOWT 
FRON 


A 
DECADENT 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE . 


MARK HER WELL, | 
Dp COMRADES. 


f DEGAN- 
ERATE! 


сартацет 7 1с ену 
TRASH! INTERESTING, 
STUDYING 
CAPITALIST 
TRASH. 


COMRADES! PLEASE! WE ARE HERE D0zV/- 

TO TRACK DOWN А FOREIGN AGENT DANYA, ER 
A FRIEND TO THIS GORL, BUT A DEAOLY A COMRADE! FIND THIS ACERT, WE WILL 
ENEMY TO SMERSH. THIS SEEMINGLY NEED A MAN TO STAY DAY 
INDESTRUCTIBLE FALLOW ( THAT ONE AND NIGHT AS CLOSE AS 
MUST SECRETLY ADMIRE) HAS SINGLE- POSSIBLE TO THIS LITTLE 
HANDEDLY LIQUIDATED NUMEROUS ANNNEH FANNVEH | 
MEMBERS OF OUR. APPARAT. WE = 

WILL NEED A FEARLESS MAN 

TO DESTROY THIS AGENT. 


GO, AGENT FLAMVINK, Y my H00,B0v! 
KILL SOMEBODY PLEASURE, LOOK SuRE 15 
A LITTLE, ҒОР THE COM- WHAT А A FINE 
COMRADES. RADE. FUN THING | DORTY- 
IT IS FOR RAT 
h Я , 
COMRADES. WE HIM! KILLER! 
HAVE OUR OWN 
SECRET AGENT > 
IVAN FLAMYINK ! 
FOR HIM, KILLING 
ISA FUN THING. 


HEY! HOW NEVER MIND, AGENT FLAMYINK! WE HOW COME PLEASE, AGENT FLAMYINK, 00 NOT 
COME WHEN KNOW THE GRITISH AGENT WILL Pass NOONE EVEN | TALK WITH A FULL MOUTH. YOU WILL 
BRITISH AGENT | THROUGH NEW YORK THIS WEEK, WHERE CALLS ME PROCEED IMMEDIATELY TO NEW YORK, 

KILLS HE'S HE WILL. NO COUBT SEEK OUT THIS LITTLE COMRAOE? WHERE, THROUGH ANNYEH FANNYEH, 
SECRETLY ADMIREO | ANNYEH FANNYEH FOR FEMALE COM- YOU WILL FIND ANO DESTROY JAMES 
AND WHEN 1 PANIONSHIP. YOU WILL THEREFORE BOMB, BETTER KNOWN AS 0007- 

KILL, ГАМ STODY HER PICTURE <> MAMORIZE IT, AREA CO0E 212. 

“DORTY КАТ"? TEAR IT OP AND SWALLOW IT! 


JIMZIE ! tvecor W h 
- SOON ASI EXACTLY ТАК! 
сот YouR NOTE, 90 MINUTES SUITS TO BE 
SHED RIGHT "MIT 1 A PRESSED! 
/Е; PVE BEEN 
SITTING HERE 
WRITING MY 
NEW YEAR'S 
RESOLUTIONS. 


PLAYBOY 


Eno CES 


DARLING, Qe REFUL 
x ОЛА emm 
OF THE WORLO д DEADLY 
оч мү BERETTA 


NOU LITTLE GOOSE, 


SHODLOERS. UNDER MY 


“ВОТ THE >. + NOT IF THE EENY MEENY 
CROCODILES: ñ TABLECLOTH $ DIXIE DEENY 
LAUGH ігі THE SNEEZES i SKINAMACRACKER 

SUN. B HIGH UP. А TOM AND NEENS 


IF YOU ARE (0007, AREA CODE 212 + SOMETHING'S Y 
CONFUSED, ANNIE, | UP AT SMERSH! << WE 


THIS FELLOW IS A 
BRITISH AGENT, 

SENT BY чм" WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR МЕ- 


1 HAVE, 
TO FINISH 
MY LIST OF 
NEW YEAR'S 
RESOLUTIONS. WHY 
DON'T YOU MAKE SOME 
| WITH ME AND WE'LL BOTH 
SWEAR, CROSS OUR 
HEARTS, KISS OUR 
PINKIES TO THE 
SKY. 


LUCKILY, 
(HAVE MY 

COLLAPSIBLE 
LIGHTWEIGHT.32. 


BUTT FROM THE 


oy 
PLAIN OLD 
CLUB ? ч 
MUST BE GOING 
LMY. 


МУ. 
e! WHAT'S 


THAT 2- SOUNDS 


LIKE A 
HELICOPTER! 


NUL JUST 
UNFOLO THE 


STOCK- 


DON'T KNOW 


A NEW WEAPON, EH? HAH! NONE QF THAT! V sow! 
VERY CLEVER! - LOOKS LIKE | THERE'S THE YOU WILL. 
А PLAIN OLO CLUB. DOES ІТ | BEAUTY OF IT. _PROCEED 
FIRE THROUGH THE HANDLE? | WHO WOULD TO CENTRAL 
DOES IT SHOOT FLAME ? POISON | SUSPECT THAT PARK. 
GAS? А LASER BEAM? А THIS PLAIN OLD THERE WILL 
COLLAPSIBLE AA CANNON? А СШВ16 ACTUALLY BE ABOAT 


-screw THe Ñ = INSERT THE 
BARREL OVER | MAGAZINE INTO 
THE BREECH- | M| THE TRIGGER 
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-OR WAS IT FORGET IT! N OF COURSE, ONE WELL- - 
THE STOCK TO THE. THEY LEFT FIFTEEN PLACED SHOT WITH THE BERETTA, VW 
TRIGGER PLATE AND MINUTES AGO! COMPENSATING PROPERLY FOR 
THE BUTT то THE DRIFT AND STRIKING THE STABILIZER 
BARREL 2 СОМЕ. qm BLADE AFT OF THE ROTOR BEARING 
WOULD JAM THE UNIVERSAL 
ANO SEND THEM INTO 
А FLAT SPIN! 


OH, HELL! 
|. PUL Smash 
(Ем WITH THE 
\ cwe! 


NORE 
WASTING 


RESOLVE, 
NO MORE 

DRINKING 
Ц П 


YOU'RE 
ALWAYS 
IN SO MUCH 
DANGER, 
„имде! 
ALL THIS 
NEEDLESS 
DEATH AND 
DESTRUCTION! 
DOESN'T IT 
BOTHER YOU? 
WHY DON'T 
YOD TURN 
OVER A 
NEW LEAF 
WITH 
МЕ? 


^ THE ONLY THING THAT BOTHERS 
ME ABOUT KILLING IS THE OCCASIONAL 
MESS. FRIGHTFULLY DIFFICULT TO 
GET OUT THE BLOODSTAINS, 
чоо KNOW, 


YAAGH! THERES A SPOT! 


p= 


UNCLEAN! 
UNCLEAN! 


THINK 
KILLING 
BOTHERS 
МЕ? 


IA NOT JUST А COMMONPLACE 


KILLER, YOU KNOW. 


VM LEGAL! I 


HAVE A GOVERNMENT KILLING LICENSE. 
1 HAVE OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS f 


CERTIFICATES! 1 HAVE - 


WE'RE 
ALL ALONE 
UNSTRAP YOUR 
BERETTA ANO YOUR. 
COLLAPSIBLE RIFLE 
ANO TREAT ME 
ROUGH LIKE IN 
THE HOTEL. 


Sort, EMPTY 
SHELLE «^ HOW 
RIGHT YOU ARE, 
JAMES BOMB, 
SECRET AGENT 

0007, AREA 

CODE 212! 


(HAVE 


YES v TAKE 
OFF YOUR 
CLOTHES!» ER, 
NO-- WAIT! 

MAYBE JUS 
TAKE OFF YOUR 
BLOUSE — ER 
NO AHEN =- 


IVAN 
ELAMYINK 
F 


OF 
SMERSH! 


AAAH! WHY KID MYSELF! 

IT'S BEEN BOTHERING ME 

MORE AND MORE ! THE 

DOCTOR VES AFFAIR! THAT | RESC 

GOLDTHUMBER ADVENTURE! NEVER TO 

THE KILLINGS! 1 SEE THEIR THE BOAT 

iT, ‚ «ev смо 

WOULD BE 
WAITING» 


IT'S NO USE! WHEN | RESOLVED 
NOT TO BE A KILLER ANYMORE, I 
GAVE UP MY GELIEF IN MY BRUTAL 
MASCULINE IMAGE. | GAVE UP MY 
DREAM OF SECRET AGENT 0007, AREA 

CODE 212. ANO WHAT ARE WE 

WITHOUT OUR DREAMS, BUT 

SOFT, EMPTY SHELLS? 


JAMIE! HE 
DRAGGED ME ON 
THE BOAT AND TOOK 
MY CLOTHES WHILE 
YOU WERE HAVING 
YOUR TANTRUM! 


HOW CAN THE INTREPID BRITISH AGENT 
SAVE HIMSELF WHEN HE HAS RESOLVED ТО 

Ы KILL NO MORE, AND KISSED HIS PINKIE TO 
THE SKY? DON'T FAIL TO MISS THE 
CONCLUSION ОҒ THIS THRILLING JAMES 
BOMB ADVENTURE IN THE NEXT INSTALL- 
MENT OF “LITTLE ANNIE FANNY.” 
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PLAYBOY 
READER SERVICE 


Write to Janet Pilgrim for the 
answers to your shopping 
questions. She will provide you 
with the name of a retail store 
in or near your city where you 
can buy any of the specialized 
items advertised or editorially 
featured in PLAYBOY. For 
example, where-to-buy 
information is available for the 
merchandise of the advertisers 
in this issue listed below. 


Interwoven босЫ8............ 7 


Sony Stereo Ta 
Recorders . 


Pilot Stereo Systems 


After Six Formalwear 


Use these lines for 
about other featured merchandise. 


Miss Pilgrim will be happy to 
answer any of your other 
questions on fashion, travel, food 
and drink, hi-fi, etc. If your 
question involves items you saw 
in PLAYBOY, please specify 

page number and issue of the 
magazine as well as a brief 
description of the items 

when you write. 


PLAYBOY READER SERVICE 
232 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 60611 


USE CONVENIENT GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
ENVELOPE PAGE 31 


О З yrs. for $20 (Save 510.00) 


О lyr. for $8 “(Save 52.00) 
O payment enclosed D. bill later 
TO: 
name 


city slate 


тір code no. 


Mail to PLAYBOY 


232 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 6061 
ли 


À 


AT THE REGULAR 75-CENT PRICE 


NEXT MONT 


“THE 1965 PLAYBOY JAZZ ALL-STARS"—WINNERS OF THE NINTH 
ANNUAL JAZZ POLL AND THE MUSICIANS’ OWN ALL-STAR CHOICES, PLUS 
A REVIEW OF THE JAZZ EVENTS OF THE YEAR—BY NAT HENTOFF 


A PLAYBOY INTERVIEW WITH THE BEATLES—AN EXCLUSIVE СОМ- 
VERSATION WITH THE HOTTEST, HAIRIEST PERFORMERS IN SHOW- 
BUSINESS HISTORY—CONDUCTED BY JEAN SHEPHERD 


“АТ HOME WITH KIM МОУАК”--А PERSONAL PLAYBOY PICTORIAL ON 
THE STAR SHOT IN THE PRIVACY OF HER OWN HOME IN BIG SUR 


“THE EYE"—PART ІІ OF AN IMPORTANT WORK OF FICTION BY THE GIANT 
OF CONTEMFORARY LITERATURE—VLADIMIR NABOKOV 


“THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF JOB JUMPING"'—CAREER FLIGHT 
PLANS FOR THE YOUNG EXEC WHO WANTS TO SOAR TO NEW CORPORATE 
HEIGHTS BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NAKED SOCIETY''- VANCE PACK ^D 


“THIS TIME, ТОМОННОМ/”--ҒІУЕ MILLION POUNDS STERLING IN P АТ. 
INUM BEGGING TO BE HEISTED, AND A PAIR OF BLOKES WILLING 70 
OBLIGE, MAKE FOR А TAUT TALE OF SUSPENSE—BY КЕМ W. PURD Y 


"THE HEAVIES'"—A NOSTALGIC GLANCE AT THE SILVER SCREE /5 
BLACKHEARTED MOVIE VILLAINS—BY CHARLES BEAUMONT 


“DOUBLE EXPOSURE’’—AN EERIE FANTASY WHEREIN A NEWS P. 0. 
TOGRAPHER TRAINS HIS CAMERA ОМ A SEAMY YOUNG LADY AND G! TS 
MORE THAN HE BARGAINED FOR—BY JOHN REESE 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN BUILD-UP"'—HOW BUSINESS AND POLIT!C AL 
REPUTATIONS AREN'T BORN, BUT MADE, WHEN THE DRUMBEATI RS 
TURN FANCY INTO FACT—BY MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


"LITTLE ANNIE FANNY"'—PART 1 OF HER JAMES BOMB ADVENTURE 
MEANS ANOTHER NO-CLOTHES CALL FOR OUR INTREPID HEROINE 


"PLAYMATE'S PROGRESS”—A REPORT ON THE DOINGS OF DONIA 
MICHELLE WITH PROVOCATIVE NEW COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS OF OUR 
CURRENTLY REIGNING PLAYMATE OF THE YEAR 


“SOUNDS OF '65" -ТНЕ NEW LOOK AND SOUND IN STEREO ЕФИІРМГ NT 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING HI-FIDELITARIAN. 


"EUROPEAN FASHION REPORT"-—PLAYBOY'S FASHION DIRECTOR 
TRAVELS TO ENGLAND, ITALY, FRANCE AND SPAIN TO BRING YOU ТНЕ 
FRESHEST MENSWEAR NEWS OF THE CONTINENT—BY ROBERT L. GREEN 


“THE MAN WITH THE GO! 
GUN"'—THE FINAL JAMES BOND ADVENTURE NOVEL BY IAN FLEM H 
“THE HISTORY OF SEX IN CINEMA"—A DETAILED ANALYSIS OF HE 
EROTIC CONTENT OF MOVIES DURING THE LAST HALF CENTURY BY NOTED 
FILM CRITICS ARTHUR KNIGHT AND HOLLIS ALPERT; A NEW PLAY- 
BOY CLUB BUNNY PICTORIAL; “THE GIRLS OF THE RIVIERA"; 
CLUSIVE PLAYBOY PHOTO FEATURES ON STELLA STEVENS, URSULA 
ANDRESS, CAROL LYNLEY AND TUESDAY WELD; THE LAEST 
WORK OF THE MOST PRESTIGIOUS GALAXY OF WRITERS, ARTISTS AND 
AUTHORITIES APPEARING IN ANY MAGAZINE TODAY—INCLUD!NG 
VLADIMIR NABOKOV, ROBERT RUARK, JEAN-PAUL SARTRE, BUDD 
SCHULBERG, JULES FEIFFER, ROALD DAHL, CALDER WILLING- 
HAM, NAT HENTOFF, SHEL SILVERSTEIN, MARQUIS CHILDS, P. G. 
WODEHOUSE, KEN W. PURDY, J. PAUL GETTY, LEROY NEI AN, 
ALBERTO VARGAS, HERBERT GOLD, WILLIAM IVERSEN, THOMAS 
MARIO, ROBERT L. GREEN, BERNARD WOLFE, CHET HUNT: EY, 
DAVID BRINKLEY, ARTHUR С. CLARKE, ART BUCHWALD, JEAN 
SHEPHERD, MELVIN BELLI, GERALD KERSH, JONATHAN MILLER, 
RAY RUSSELL, JACK FINNEY, WALT GROVE, LOUIS LOMAX, ^ EC 
WAUGH, MAURICE ZOLOTOW, KENNETH TYNAN AND MANY MRE. 


“THE PLAYBOY PARODY" —THE MOST OUTRAGEOUSLY SA! RI- 
CAL AND FUN-FILLED ISSUE WE'VE EVER PRODUCED, IN WHICH [HE 
EDITORS DEVOTE THE ENTIRE MAGAZINE TO A SPOOF OF PLAYBOY 


PROOUCT OF U.S.A. - DISTILLEO LONOON DRY GIN - 90 PROOF - 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - М. БА. GILBEY, LTD. - DISTRIBUTEO BY NATIONAL OISTILLEFS PROOUCTS CO. NLY C. 


“The goose hangs high; 
the Gilbey's pours crisp and fondon Dry, 
"Tis time for holiday hospitality. For traditional feasts. And cracking good 


Gilbey’s martinis. When friends drop in, cheer them with Gilbey's Gin. Born in 
London in 1857.Today,more than ever,The world agrees on*Gilbey's,please'!" 


Crisp, London Dry Gilbey’s Gin 


Are there any more at home like you? Sure are. 6 in every 6-pack. Gusto—but light and graceful. That's Schlitz. 


real gusto 2 


ina great light beer 


